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This Issue in Brief 


The settlement of the 98-day Pacific coast maritime strike in February 
resulted in a $10 per month increase in the wage of unlicensed seamen, 
and cash instead of time off for overtime work. Engineers received in- 
creases of from $15 to $20 per month and radio telegraphists a $10 
increase. No change was made in the wages of longshoremen. The 
detailed settlements are given in an article on page 813. 


Average hourly earnings in manufacturing increased from approxi- 
mately 42 cents in the first half of 1933 to almost 60 cents in December 
19386. Wage changes, however, were by no means uniform among 
different manufacturing industries or among different plants in the 
same industry. These differences in wage trends are brought out in 
an analysis of the wage history of six important industries. Page 828. 


The number of persons in the engineering profession increased by 25.8 
percent over the 5-year period ending December 1934. This was much 
in excess of available engineering employment opportunities. These 
opportunities differed markedly among the professional classes. Of 
all engineers who reported being professionally active prior to 1930, 
only 46.2 percent were in the employ of private firms in 1934; in 1929, 
62.2 percent were so engaged. Federal Government employment pro- 
vided for 10.1 percent in December 1934, while in 1929 this field gave 
employment to only 5.3 percent. The net new private firm employ- 
ment that developed between 1930 and 1934 was secured by new- 
comers who entered the profession in this period. Page 859. 


The hourly entrance wage rate of adult male common laborers in the 
United States averaged slightly more than 43 cents in July 1936, as 
compared with 43.0 cents in 1935, 33.3 cents in 1933, and 43.2 in 
1929. Geographical differences were very great, the range by, States 
in 1936 being from 52.6 cents in Washington to 25.5 cents in Arkansas 
and South Carolina. Page 938. 


Wage-rate increases for union street-railway conductors and motormen 
and bus operators occurred between 1935 and 1936 in more than one- 
half of the cities covered by the union-wage survey of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. They were confined in large part to the smaller 
cities and to the cities having the lower wage scales. The increases 
ranged from 1 to 7 cents per hour. Page 977. 
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THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


About 1,000,000 workers in the United States are exposed to the 
hazard of silicosis and approximately 110,000 of these actually have 
silicosis in some degree. Reports made by four technical committees, 
appointed at the first National Silicosis Conference in April 1936, 
deal with the prevention of this disease through medical control and 
through engineering control; with the economic, legal, and insurance 
phases of the problem; and with the regulatory and administrative 
phases. Page 909. 


About 4% million placements in private industry were made by the 
United States Employment Service from its establishment in 1933 to 
the end of February 1937. Including placements in public and relief 
work, total placements during this period amounted to some 18% 
million, and the total number of applicants registered was more than 
25 million. A wide range of occupations existed among the place- 
ments, some 2,500 occupations being represented among the verified 
placements during a recent 12-month period. Page 1001. 


The International Labor Conference in June next will consider the 
desirability of raising the age limits for employment; the reduction of 
hours of work in the textile, printing, and chemical trades; safety 
provisions for workers in building construction; and the planning of 
public works in relation to employment. Any agreements which the 
Conference may reach by a two-thirds majority will be referred for 
formal action to the member governments, including the United 
States, which has been a member of the International Labor Organ- 
ization since 1934. Page 885. 
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The Maritime Strikes of 1936-37 
Pacific Coast Strike 


STRIKE which lasted 98 days and completely tied up the ship- 
A ping industry on the Pacific coast was terminated on February 4, 
1937. More than 37,000 workers were directly involved, and thou- 
sands more were thrown out of work when water-transportation 
facilities were disrupted. The lumber industry in the Northwest and 
the canning industry along the Pacific coast were most seriously 
affected. 

In contrast to the maritime strike in 1934, there was practically 
no violence. Each side took its case before the public by way of the 
press and the radio, and leaders of the opposing parties engaged in 
public debates before audiences packed with sympathizers from each 
side. At some ports the strikers appointed guards from their own 
ranks to cooperate with the regular city police to maintain order. 
In San Francisco a commissary department, operated by the Cooks 
and Stewards’ Union, served meals to strikers and put up thousands 
of lunches for pickets each day. A recreation center was established 
in a big water-front hall. 

The strike resulted from a failure of shipowners and the seven mari- 
time unions ' to agree on modifications of existing agreements and 
arbitration awards which were to expire on September 30, 1936. 
During the maritime strike of 1934 President Roosevelt had appointed 
a National Longshoremen’s Board to negotiate terms of settlement | 
and employment relations. Some of its awards, as in the case of the i 
International Longshoremen’s Association, formed the basic agree- 


a FS Ww  ™ rs \V 





1 These unions were the International Longshoremen’s Association; the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association; the Masters, Mates, and Pilots’ Association; the American Radio Telegraphists’ Association; 
the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific; the Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders, and Wipers? 
Association; and the Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Association of the Pacific Coast. 

In the spring of 1935, representatives of the west coast divisions of these unions had organized into the 
Maritime Federation of the Pacific. Early in the negotiations for renewal of the agreements in 1936, the 
federation agreed that no individual agreements with employers should be signed until all federation 
unions had reached satisfactory settlements. 
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ment between the shipowners and the unions. In other cases, for 
example the seamen, the Board determined which unions should repre- 
sent the workers and these unions made their own contracts with the 
shipowners. These agreements and awards, which determined the 
questions of wages, hours of work, methods of hiring, and other 
matters, were automatically renewable from year to year unless one 
of the parties notified the other of a desire to terminate or modify 
them at least 40 days prior to September 30 of any year. 

On July 29, 1936, the chairman of the employers’ coast committee, 
which represented the water-front employers’ associations of San 
Francisco, southern California, Portland, and Seattle, notified the 
International Longshoremen’s Association of a desire to modify the 
existing award, and requested an early conference with union repre- 
sentatives. In August similar notices were served upon unions rep- 
resenting the unlicensed personnel.? The communication read, in 
part, as follows: 


We agree, and we request that you now agree, that any issues upon which we 
may not have agreed by September 1, 1936, shall be promptly submitted to 
arbitration so that a decision may be rendered on them before September 30, 1936. 


The first meeting in the long series of negotiations between the ship- 
owners and the unions was with a committee representing the Marine 
Firemen’s Union on August 18. The firemen agreed to negotiate as 


far as possible but took the position that the question of arbitrating 
any issues on which direct negotiations failed would have to be taken 
to the membership of the union. About the same time the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific agreed to submit to arbitration such matter as 
‘in its judgment” ought to be arbitrated but “reserves the right to 
refuse to arbitrate * * * certain fundamental rights.” 

The employers asked for a definite commitment from the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association concerning their proposal! to arbi- 
trate all issues not settled by September 1. The union refused to 
agree unconditionally to arbitrate the issues before knowing what the 


issues were. Ina meeting on August 24, therefore, it was agreed to 





2In preparing to start negotiations between employers and the seamen the question arose as to who 
should represent the sailors—the Internationa] Seamen’s Union or the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. The 
old agreements were with the International Seamen’s Union as agent for its three member unions (the 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific; the Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders, and Wipers’ Asso- 
ciation; and the Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Association) although each of the three units had also signed 
the agreements. In January 1936, the International Seamen’s Union revoked the charter of the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific. After the revocation of the union’s charter, substantially all of the union members 
signed pledge cards authorizing the officers to continue all activities of the union, including the collection 
of dues, negotiating contracts, and “‘all activities that the committee and the officers could do or transact 
as officers of the Sailors’ Union, without limitation.” 

In May 1936, the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific petitioned the National Labor Relations Board to conduct 
an investigation and make a certification as to who should represent the west coast sailors in the negotiations 
looking toward a renewal of the existing agreements. The hearings indicated that the companies had, for 
all practical purposes, recognized the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific as the bargaining agency for the sailors, 
and that this union claimed to be the proper representative, and the International Seamen’s Union was not 
contesting the right. The Board thereupon stated that there was no question at issue. No formal certifica- 
tion was made, but the Board provided for the immediate reopening of the case if a dispute concerning 
representation developed later. 
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put the demands and issues into writing so that they could be consid- 
ered point by point. 

The chief demands made by the International Longshoremen’s 
Association were for a 5 cents per hour wage increase for straight time 
and 10 cents for overtime, uniform differentials on penalty cargoes for 
the entire coast, coastwise preferential employment to union members, 
and overtime pay for all work between 3 p. m. and 8 a. m. and for 
all time on Sundays and holidays. The chief demand of the shipowners 
was that the hiring halls and settlement of disputes arising over hiring 
and firing should be conducted by the joint labor relations committees 
established by the 1934 arbitration award. The award had provided 
for this arrangement, but the shipowners charged that ‘during the 
past 2 years vour locals have assumed exclusive control of the halls and 
the method of dispatching longshoremen therefrom.” The ship- 
owners now asked for the substitution of ‘‘neutral persons responsible 
to the joint labor relations committees in place of the union officials 
and representatives who now administer the affairs of the halls and 
direct the dispatching of longshoremen.”’ In addition to the question 
of the hiring halls, the shipowners asked that the union refrain from 
strikes and abide by the decisions of the arbiter who had been appointed 
to adjust disputes under the 1934 award, that efficiency be restored to 
the pre-1934 level, that a workday of two 6-hour shifts at straight time 
be established, and that ‘‘employees shall perform all work as ordered 
by the employers * * * and that no official or member of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association or other longshoremen shall 
interfere with the performance of work as so ordered.”’ 

When no agreement could be reached on these proposals, the long- 
shoremen’s union announced its willingness to withdraw its demands 
and continue under the existing award, provided the operators would 
withdraw their proposals. This offer was rejected, the employers 
insisting that their proposals be incorporated in a new agreement. A 
referendum vote of the longshoremen resulted in a rejection of the 
operators’ proposal that all differences be arbitrated. 

As these discussions with the longshoremen were taking place, 
proposals and counterproposals were being made between shipowners 
and the other maritime unions. For example, the sailors’ union 
demanded wages of $65 to $110 per month, depending on the kind of 
work, while the employers offered $40 to $85. The union wanted 
overtime rates of 85 cents to $1 per hour as compared with an offer of 
60 cents. The union wanted to continue its control of the hiring halls. 
The operators proposed preferential:employment of union sailors but 
wanted joint or neutral control of the hiring halls. Both parties were 
agreed on the 8-hour day. The union asked the right to refuse to go 
through picket lines and wanted July 5 made a water-front holiday.® 





8 July 5 is the anniversary of the date of so much violence in the 1934 strike, when a number of union 
members lost their lives. 
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On September 26, the unions requested a 15-day extension of the 
negotiating period. On September 29 the newly created United 
States Maritime Commission sent telegrams from Washington to the 
unions and operators, asking that existing contracts be extended for 
a period of 60 days in order that the new Commission could investigate 
the matters in dispute. On September 30 the operators agreed to the 
15-day truce proposed by the unions and agreed to the 60-day exten- 
sion of existing contracts proposed by the Maritime Commission, 
provided that the unions would agree to arbitrate the issues still 
unsettled at the end of the period. Both parties later agreed to 
a truce extending to October 26, the unions agreeing on condition 
that any wage adjustments agreed upon were to be retroactive to 
October 1. 

The Maritime Commission proposed an extension of existing 
contracts for a year, during which time the Commission could make its 
investigation. The operators would not agree to the proposal unless 
they were given assurance that there would be no strikes and stoppages 
during the period. The unions undertook to accept the proposal only 
if operators would concede certain points, the principal ones of which 
were union control of hiring halls and a guaranty of cash payments 
to seamen for overtime instead of compensatory time off. In the 
meantime, the unions had conducted a strike vote among their mem- 
bers, which resulted in an authorization for a joint strike-policy 
committee to call a general strike if negotiations failed. 

The strike was called on October 29, and immediately all shipping 
on the Pacific coast came to a standstill. For a time it looked as 
though the strike might spread to all of San Francisco’s warehouses and 
threaten the food supply.‘ With the assistance of the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, this general dispute was settled in a few days. 
A serious food shortage in Alaska was prevented when President 
Roosevelt issued an Executive order directing the Government-owned 
Alaska Railroad to charter ships and operate an adequate mail, pas- 
senger, and freight service to the northern Territory. 

Negotiations for settlement of the strike continued week after week 
with the assistance of Federal and local conciliators. During January 
agreements were made with some of the unions, but these were held 
in abeyance until satisfactory settlements were reached with all 
seven unions. On the last day of January the joint strike-policy 
committee voted for a coastwise membership referendum on the 
question of ratifying the proposed agreements and officially ter- 
minating the strike. The membership vote, showing a 7-to-1 majority 
in favor of accepting the agreements and returning to work, was 
completed on February 4, and the strike was immediately declared to 





4 The International Longshoremen’s Association has a number of locals among the warehousemen in Sap 
Francisco. Employers refer to this organization movement as the union’s ‘‘march inland.”’ 
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be ended. The marine firemen did not ratify their agreement but 
voted to return to work with the others and to arbitrate the objection- 
able points. 

By the terms of settlement the unlicensed personnel receive $10 
per month wage increases and cash instead of time off for overtime. 
The engineers on coastwise ships receive an increase of $20 per month, 
and those on offshore ships of $15. The licensed deck officers receive 
a $15 per month increase, and the radio telegraphists a $10 increase. 
There is no change in wages of longshoremen. The union maintains 
control of the hiring of longshoremen and unlicensed maritime workers, 
and preferential hiring is to be given to union licensed personnel.® 


Atlantic and Gulf Coast Dispute 


In New York the Seamen’s Defense Council, a group from the ranks 
of the International Seamen’s Union, announced a strike in sympathy 
with the west coast workers on November 6, 1936. The officers of the 
union did not consent to this strike call The ship operators, as well 
as the officers of the International Seamen’s Union, objected on the 
ground that east coast and Gulf seamen were operating under an 
agreement which did not expire until December 31, 1937. Those 
announcing the strike, however, refused to be bound by the agreement, 
charging that it had never been ratified by the members and was, 
therefore, illegal. 

On November 23 the Masters, Mates, and Pilots’ Association and 
the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association issued “stop work” 
orders to all of their members along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 
The demands of these two unions were for a 1-year contract providing 
for increased wages and better working conditions. Similar action 
was taken by the American Radio Telegraphists’ Association on 
November 30, with demands for a 10-percent increase in wages and an 
8-hour day. On January 14 the national officers of the Masters, | 
Mates, and Pilots’ Association and the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association officially called off the strike insofar as these organizations 
were concerned. 

About the middle of January the Seamen’s Defense Council filed 
charges with the National Labor Relations Board, charging a con- 
spiracy between the officers of the International Seamen’s Union and 
the shipowners. The officers of the International Seamen’s Union 
contended that the Labor Board had no jurisdiction in the case since 
this was not a dispute between workers and employers but was pri- 
marily an intra-union dispute. After preliminary hearings, the Board 
ruled that it had jurisdiction, since it was a question of which leaders 
represented the majority of the unlicensed personnel and which group 
should constitute the correct bargaining agency. 





5 See p. 818 for description of these agreements. 
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When the officers of the international unions and the America, 
Federation of Labor promised to make a thorough investigation of th, 
internal union situation and, if necessary, to hold elections to dete. 
mine what persons should hold office, the National Labor Relatio); 
Board closed the hearings. Meanwhile on January 24, the Seamen, 
Defense Council announced that the strike on the Atlantic and (jy; 
ports was called off. 


Pacific Coast Maritime Agreements 


THE new agreements covering Pacific coast maritime worker, 
became effective February 5, 1937, and expire September 30, 1937 
with provisions for annual renewal thereafter. The agreements jy 
the deep-sea and intercoastal trade were signed by 28 lines with eae} 
of the 6 unions representing different classes of seafaring worker 
The parties to the coastwise or steam-schooner trade agreements 
were the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific coast, representirg 
37 lines, and the 6 unions of seafaring workers. Dock workers ap 
covered by a joint agreement between the Pacific coast district 0! 
the International Longshoremen’s Association and water-front em. 
ployers’ associations of Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and southen 
California. These agreements cover all groups of workers engaged 
in Pacific coast seagoing merchant service except oil tankers.°® 

Important provisions of agreements covering the three unions o/ 
unlicensed personnel, the three unions of licensed personnel, and the 
longshoremen, are described below. 


Unlicensed Personnel 


Tue unlicensed personnel, divided into three groups—deck, engine 
room, and steward’s department—are represented by the Sailor’ 
Union of the Pacific; the Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, 
Watertenders, and Wipers’ Association; and the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards’ Association of the Pacific Coast.’ 

Discrimination for union activity is prohibited. Union member 
are to be given preference in employment and all help is to be secured 
through the union, the union undertaking to replace men rejected a: 
unsatisfactory by the employers if adequate reasons in writing are 
furnished. On every vessel a deck delegate, corresponding to a shop 
chairman, is selected as a representative of each union. 

Strikes, lock-outs, and other stoppages of work are prohibited during 
the life of the agreements. Port committees for deep-sea and coast- 
wise trade are to be established at San Francisco, with three repre- 
sentatives from each union and group of operators. These committees 





6 For a description of the last strike of oil tankers and its results, see Monthly Labor Review, August 
1935 (pp. 380-382). 
7 See footnote 1, p. 813. 
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must meet within 24 hours of call by either party. Subsidiary com- 
mittees are established in Seattle, Portland, and San Pedro, but their 
decisions must be referred promptly to the San Francisco port com- 


' mittees for ratification, nullification, or change. The San Francisco 
- committees also adjudicate disputes upon which the subsidiary com- 
mittees are unable to agree. 


irr ne arp BE Bey 


If the San Francisco port committees for the deep-sea trade are 
unable to agree on any issue, a nonpartisan committee is to be estab- 
lished by each party selecting two members and these four selecting 
a referee by majority vote. To insure impartiality, both the union 
and the employers are given three vetoes which may be exercised 
within 24 hours after an appointment is announced. If agreement 
upon a referee is not reached, either the senior circuit judge or the 
senior district judge of the Federal bench in San Francisco may be 
added to break the deadlock. In the coastwise trade the San Fran- 
cisco port committees are to select the referee. In case of failure to 
agree, the referee is to be appointed by the United States Secretary 
of Labor. The decision of the referee is final and binding. 

On deep-sea passenger vessels it is stipulated that the number 
on the staff in the steward’s department shall be determined on the 
basis of requirements under the maximum-hour provisions of the 


agreement. For freighters, a minimum staff of five is provided with 


as many as four workers to be added, in accordance with a specified 


scale, as the crew or number of passengers increase. Restoration of 


Matai ee ee Se ee 


ee eee 


staffs reduced from three to two or four to three, since January 1, 
1921, on coastwise vessels, is to be considered by the port committee. 

Wages and hours for unlicensed deck personnel.—The following 
monthly base rates are provided by the agreements for unlicensed 
deck workers: 


Deep-sea Alaskan 

vessels vessels 
ee eh OU JEU oc asl cute bus teo ah 1 $85. 00 $95. 00 
i leh ln eke an hb aidin dibs ieee rece 
I wd eel 1 85. 00 92. 50 
SE A I Eo EE a igi at 
ee atednaemneorekesinbne Tae. aneden 
er ane, 20 ee NN cc kcaewsunucccuoets 77. 50 92. 50 
ree, DG e rly fk SU ib che wadbeddice 72. 50 82. 50 
Ne a. oe)... dub sion nebie sd ebaddab don dé 55. 00 67. 50 
Ee a Le ee nee eS 72. 50 82. 50 
ny tel pace he «lg a a a Di alt | 7A 
re Se ee eee et cn dcandcondadet deena akenn 92. 50 


1$95 on vessels of from 10,000 to 15,000 gross tons and $100 on vessels of from 15,001 to 20,000 gross tons. 


Ten dollars more per month than the above scale must be paid to 
men required to furnish uniforms, and $7.50 more to carpenters fur- 
nishing tools. Monthly basic rates set for the coastwise trade are 
$80 for sailors and $90 for winchdrivers. Whenever deck workers 
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do longshore work in ports where there are no union longshore ey 
the regular longshore rates are to be paid. The rate of standby work 
done by the day while in port is to be $6.40 for an 8-hour day, with 4 
hours’ pay the minimum. 

Maximum hours of work in port are 8 per day to be worked froy, 
S8a.m.to5p.m. At sea the men work in three watches of 8 hour 
each. Saturday afternoons, Sundays, New Year’s Day, Lincoln’ 
Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas are cop. 
sidered holidays. Watchmen receive 1 day off in 7. 

Overtime work is defined in detail to exclude time spent in emer- 
gencies, drills, necessary navigation, etc. The overtime raté is 7) 
cents an hour on deep-sea vessels, 80 cents for the Alaskan trade and 
on coastwise vessels, 80 cents for ship work, and 90 cents for cargo 
work. At least 1 hour’s overtime pay must be given unless the work 
is done just before or after the regular hours. Under the latter 
condition a minimum of a half hour’s overtime is to be paid. As 
soon as possible after overtime is worked, the deck delegate must 
compare his records with those of the officer in charge. For the 
Alaskan and coastwise trades a penalty rate half again as much as the 
usual overtime rate is applied to any work done during the 8 hours 
following 16 consecutive hours on duty. Men working cargo on 
overtime with intervals of 2 hours or less must must be given continu- 
ous overtime pay. 

Many extra rates are provided for hazardous or especially unpleas- 
ant work. On deep-sea vessels, for cleaning tanks holding fluid cargo 
(usually oil) 70 cents extra per hour is paid if the work is done during 
regular hours, $1 an hour otherwise. In the coastwise trade the over- 
time rate is applied to such work done on regular shift and 25 cents 
more than the overtime rate for such work performed outside of 
regular hours. The rates for work with explosives are $1.40, $1, and 
$0.25 extra per hour in the deep-sea, Alaskan, and coastwise trades, 
respectively. Cargo work in ports where there are no longshoremen 
is paid at $1 per hour on deep-sea vessels, and 25 cents over the regular 
rate on Alaskan and coastwise vessels. The coastwise agreements also 
set an extra hourly rate of $1.40 for work on damaged cargo, and $2.10 
when fire is present or cargo is smouldering. In the coastwise trade 
subsistence and transportation back to the port of engagement must 
be provided when ships are abandoned and for men discharged after 
less than 15 days’ employment when a ship is laid up for any reason. 
While in port, 60 cents is paid for each meal not furnished and $1 for 
each night when workers must find lodging on shore. 

Wages and hours for unlicensed engine-room personnel.—Although 
split watches are permitted under certain conditions, hours are the 


same as for unlicensed deck workers. Monthly base wage rates are 
as follows: 
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Coast- 
Deep-sea Alaskan wise 

ressels vessels vessels 
) (Oilers a Seeenwemneansanee $82. 50 $87. 50 $80 
Watertenders - - ---------- ------- ----- - 82. 50 87. 50 oo 
sFiremen.--------------- oseuseee . 72. 50 82. 50 80 
‘Firemen-watertenders.._--..-.-.-.----------------- 82. 50.) saad rev 
Storekeeper --------- eee meee ees eeewececess ----- 3290 «oe —_ 
Wipers cae ase G@mpoccoconea msc eegeceoceonces _— 60. 00 67. 50 60 
Combination men_- - - ------ eae idles dust i , well) 87.50 '80 


i 85 ifa combination man replaces a fireman and an oiler. 


The overtime rate on deep-sea vessels is 70 cents an hour, while on 
Alaskan and coastwise ships 80 cents is the hourly overtime rate. 
When less than 2 hours’ overtime is worked in getting up steam, at 
least 2 hours’ overtime must be paid. There are provisions similar to 


those for unlicensed deck personnel with respect to transportation and 


subsistence when ships are abandoned or laid up and for meals and 
lodging when these are not furnished on the vessels. 

Wages and hours for the steward service—Wage rates in the Alaskan 
trade are specified for each vessel or group of vessels, varying from 
$67.50 to $157.50 per month. On deep-sea passenger vessels, as dis- 
tinguished from freighters, the personnel of the steward service is, of 
course, much more elaborate than is found elsewhere. Rates vary 
from $55 for messboys to $200 and $285 for second and first chefs on 
class A passenger vessels, and from $55 for messboys to $135 for chief 
cook and chief baker on class B passenger vessels. Moathly rates for 
deep-sea freighters and coastwise vessels, on which occupations in this 
department are fairly comparable, are as follows: 


Deep-sea Coastwise 


freighters vessels 
ke ae eee Di smeeG. tases ws. ; _. $125 $105. 00 
Cook and steward_-_-___- ki dey ‘6 ; . 130 105. 00 
Chief cook._____- , bene ae 105. 00 
Second cook _ _ - : eS 75. 00 
Galleyman -_- a Le - Se 62. 50 
Messman__--_-_.- tance i 60 62. 50 
Weeneee Ud ewe ali... Ba 60 62. 50 
STS oe Wes ee ey . — 62. 50 
EE ~~ — 62. 50 
a ; 55 miitinatee 


! $95 if steward duties included. 


In the deep-sea and Alaskan trade the rate is $6.40 per day for 
extra men, while $6 is the rate for the coastwise trade. Extra workers 
in the Alaskan trade receive $7.50 for work on Sundays and holidays. 

Maximum daily hours on deep-sea passenger ships in the Alaskan 
trade are 9, to be worked within 13 consecutive bours. Wherever 
possible, however, 8 hours of work from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. is to be sched- 
uled. Hours on deep-sea freighters and on coastwise vessels are 
limited to 8, to be worked within 12 consecutive hours. Cooks on 
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deep-sea passenger ships are to accumulate 1 day’s holiday each » 
weeks, which must be taken at the end of the voyage or paid for y 
the rate of 9 hours’ overtime for each accrued holiday. 

The overtime rates are 70 cents an hour except for unskilled workex 
on deep-sea vessels, who receive 60 cents an hour. Except for th 
provision setting compensation for meals and lodging which must be 
taken on shore and the provision for transportation and subsistence 
back to the home port, extra-pay provisions differ from those of the 
other unlicensed deck personnel agreements because of the differey; 
character of the work. Various amounts are provided for serving 
lunches at odd hours while in port to other than passengers and cre\ 


Licensed Officers 

Licensed officers include those in the deck, engine room, and radiy 
divisions of the service. The National Organization of Master 
Mates, and Pilots of America is the recognized bargaining agency fo 
licensed deck officers and the Pacific coast district of the Marine 
Engineer’s Beneficial Association for engine-room officers. Radio 
officers are represented by the American Radio Telegraphists 
Association. 

In filling vacancies of deck and engine-room officers on deep-sea 
vessels preference is to be given to those officers employed just 
preceding the strike, according to their seniority, merit, ability, and 
qualified experience. The employers are to have full freedom of 
selection, but discrimination for union affiliation is prohibited. In 
the Alaskan and coastwise trades preference is given to members of 
the union, but the employer may choose his own men without being 
obliged to follow a rotation system. Nonunion members who were 
employed on May 1, 1934 (the strike of that year began May 9), in 
the Alaskan trade must not be displaced by this provision. Hiring 
of radio officers must be through the union office, members who have 
been longest unemployed to be given preference. 

In the coastwise trade, port committees like those for unlicensed 
personnel are established to settle disputes. For deep-sea vessels 
the adjudicating agency is a licensed personnel board consisting of 
two representatives of each party. These boards must meet within 
24 hours of call. Decisions are by majority vote. If no decision can 
be reached, a fifth member must be selected within 48 hours by the 
board or from a list of five furnished by the United States Secretar) 
of Labor. Each party may veto two of the five nominees, the remain- 
ing person then to sit with the board and render a decision within 1() 
days unless an extension of time is agreed upon. Local settlement 
committees may be established to hear and decide cases in various 
ports, but their decisions are not effective until approved by the 
licensed personnel board. 


ra 
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- In the deep-sea trade, promotions of deck oflicers are to be granted 
| Jn accordance with seniority, provided that the necessary qualifications 
: pre met. Seniority records must be available to the union, and senior- 
Hity nghts are not lost when officers are absent from duty because of 

‘disability , lay-up of ships, or leave of absence for union service. 
There is to be no discrimination against otherwise qualified officers who 
io not qualify for the Naval Reserve Corps. 

' The deck officers’ union undertakes to take out insurance as a 
protection to deep-sea operators against claim for loss of life or injury. 
~The coastwise agreement for these officers provides: 


Arbitrary age limitation is unjust and unfair, and we desire that steps be taken 
‘to provide rather than restrict employment for these who have the advantage of 


‘age and experience. 

In the deep-sea trade at least four licensed engineers must be carried 
on each vessel; and if these four consistently work more than the basic 
s-hour day, a fifth must be added. Coastwise vessels in class A and 

| specified vessels in class B must also carry at least four engineers. 
‘It is alo provided that on other vessels carrying four engineers at the 
‘time the agreement was signed, no reduction in staff may be put into 
effect during the life of the agreement. The coastwise agreement for 
radio officers provides that vessels radio equipped and manned on or 
after July 1, 1936, shall remain so equipped and manned during the 
life of the agreement. 

Deck s.—Mini hly wages rates, set according to a 
power tonnage classification of vessels, are given in table 1. Masters’ 
rates are set by individual dealing with employers; officers not listed 
are to receive an increase of $15 a month over their present minima. 

Base rates in the Alaskan trade are classified according to vessel. 

_ With two exceptions, masters’ rates range from $270 to $335. On 
_ one the basic rate is $245, and on another the masters’ rates are left 
to individual determination. Chief mates’ rates vary from $180 to 
$220; second mates’, from $160 to $175, although on one vessel second 
mates receive $125 and on another $195. The minimum rates for 
third mates vary from $145 to $160, with $180 provided for one 
vessel. Officers acting as mate and pilot receive from $210 to $220. 
_ Maximum hours are 8 in a 24-hour period; while in port the 8 
_ hours are to be worked between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays, and the holidays provided for unlicensed personnel 
are granted when the vessel is not at sea. The splitting of watches 
while at sea is permissible, but the conditions are specified in tbe 
agreements. 

The overtime rate for licensed deck officers is $1 per hour, with a 
minimum payment of 1 hour’s overtime. If overtime work is inter- 
rupted for 2 hours or less, continuous pay must be given. 


131768—-37——2 
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Mates acting as pilots on deep-sea vessels receive an extra Pay nent 
of $3 an hour, and night relief officers hired bv the day receive a daily 
rate of $8. In the Alaskan trade extra pay at straight time must }y 
given to officers required to stay on board Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays, or holidays. Alaskan-trade deck officers also receive $2 5) 
extra ior each call to move ship in the home port. 

When board and room are not furnished, $3 must be paid each 4; ay 
for meals ($3.50 for: coastwise masters) and $2 for lodging on shore. 
When a deck officer is being sent to another port or ship in the deep. 
sea trade, transportation and $3.75 a day for meals must be paid. 
On coastwise vessels the allowance for meals is $3. If ships are with. 
drawn from service (except through shipwreck), transportation and 
the meal allowance must be furnished either to the home port of the 
ship or the residence of the officer. 


Table 1. os Rates for Licensed Deck Officers 





























Deep-sea vessels Coastwise vessels 
| Class | Class Class | Class | Class | Class ay | Class | Class 
Rank | A-1l A B Cc D E |B | 
(28,000 | (20,000 | Class} (12,000 spel (6,000 | (less | (5, oo) (2, * | (2,500 
tons to B-1! to | © than to to | tons 
or 28,000 20,000 12, 000 10,000 | 6,000 | 7,000 | 5,000 and 
| over) tons) tons) tons) tons) | tons) | tons) | tons) | over 
biotin) + | i ot Se peg’ Hee eta | 
ee } (4) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (4) $320 $290 $26; 
Chief office”......___- _.| 3 $235 Bos! chal aeeeeeraeis PRLS TERA BEG & 
First mate...............| 210 200 |......| $190 $190 $185 | $180 | 4180 | 4170 | * 16: 
Second mate____________ 185 175 | $170 165 165 160 155 165 | 155 1H 
Third mate * CE TELIES T | 170!/ 160 155 150 150 145} 140) 150) 140 13% 
ourth mate._..._____- SS | SEE, Rad, BA ed BE! Baa 5. | dee 
PEPatetcs code scklsces! ya ial = wee? Vaneee enenged weyers: TE Ae 
| 




















14 ships are specified as falling in this intermediate class. 

+ No masters’ rates specified in the agreements. These are set by individual dealing. 
3 On 6 ships in this class the minimum rate is $265. 

4 Designated, on these vessels, as chief mate. 


Licensed engine-room officers.—Monthly base rates are as follows: 


Table suillietiss Rates for Licensed naiae- Room Officers 











| Deep-sea vessels ! 
| 











Class A Class B 
Rank | Class A-3 | Class A-2 | Class A-1 | (twinscrew, | (twin screw, 
|(twinscrew,|(twin screw, |(twinscrew, | ro J , 
20,000 tons; 15,000 tons; 
| 35,000 — oldies aa ei teeten single screw, single screw, 
Dee bets ot A he, ome bn ns) 20,000 tons 12,001 to 
~ and over) 20,000 tons 
ASteTasEEEETEnEIVERETTE. FORE Tone VOSDESEEENY Gontnnecn ‘wuUnD Wari an | 
Chief engineer...................-- $390 $345 $335 $315 $310 
First assistant .....-........-- sae 265 235 225 215 Mi 
Senior second assistant... ___- wilt 210 205 200 190 170 
Junior second assistant. --__......- 210 205 200 i losaces os 
Third assistant....-.-........----- 185 180 175 165 Lis 
Fourth assistant...............---- 170 RIE ak, 5 Ree tani aR 135 
Fifth assistant.................-..-. 160 8 PR eS PEN Tree es wees ee eee 
Sixth assistant...............-.-... 150 ay laccessengane queapeebasstaEsieeese-: . 
Licensed junior_...........------.- 140 135 130 125 at 
| | 

















1 These rates are for steam vessels; 10 percent is added for motor or Diesel vessels. 
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Table 2.—-Wage Rates for Licensed Engine-Room Officers—Continued 
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Deep-sea vessels ! 





Class C 
(twin screw, 
5,501 to 
9,000 tons; 
single screw, 
7,501 to 
12,000 tons) 


Class D 
(twin screw, 
3,501 to 
5,500 tons; 
single screw, 
5,001 to 
7,500 tons) 


Class E 
(twin screw, 
less than 
3,501 tons; 
single screw, 
less than 
5,000 tons) 





Chief engineer 


$265 


OF lend 
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Coastwise vessels ! 





Class A 
(5,001 to 
7,000 
tons) 








First assistant 

Senior second se 
Junior second assistant........ 
Third assistant 














sixth assistant 
Licensed junior 





1 These rates are for steam vessels; 10 percent is added for motor or Diesel vessels. 
: Designated, on these vessels, as ‘‘second assistant.’”’ 





Base rates for the Alaskan trade are classified according to company 
and vessel. Chief engineers’ rates vary from $245 to $315, first 
assistants’ from $180 to $210, and second assistants’ from $160 to $175, 
although on one vessel the rate is $195. Third assistants’ base rates 
vary from $145 to $160, while the rate for fourth assistants is $140. 

The coastwise agreement provides for transportation and meals to 
the port of hire and specifies a $4 daily payment for meals when 
officers are transferred to another port or vessel. 

Licensed radio officers——Basic monthly rates for radio officers on 
vessels where a continuous watch is not maintained are $125 for the 
deep-sea trade, $130 for the Alaskan trade, and $110 for the coastwise 
trade. For deep-sea vessels where a continuous watch is maintained, 
the following rates are provided: 


Table err only Rates for Radio Officers on Deep-Sea Vessels 











Alaskan, 
9 speci- 
fied or 
equiva- 
ent 
vessels 























Maximum hours are 8 in 24. Overtime work is prohibited while 
deep-sea vessels are in port. Holidays are as in the preceding agree- 
ments. The rate for overtime work is $1 an hour. At least an 
hour’s overtime pay must be given, except on coastwise vessels when 
overtime is worked just before or after regular hours. Under these 
circumstances a half hour’s pay may be given. 
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When subsistence is not provided, $5 a day must be paid for }oq)j 
and lodging. When required to transfer to another port or yess) 
a radio officer must be furnished transportation and $3.75 a day {p, 
meals. ‘Transportation back to port of hire or the officer’s residepe 
must be provided if a vessel is withdrawn from the service for gn, 
reason other than shipwreck. 


Longshoremen 


A LABOR relations committee is to be established in each por. 
composed of three representatives chosen by the Pacific coast djs. 
trict (Local 38) of the International Longshoremen’s Associatioy 
and three by the water-front employers’ association of each por 
Either party may refer disputes to the committee if direct negotiy. 
tion has failed to preduce a settlement within 24 hours of call by either 
party. If the committee is unable to agree, they may refer the matte 
to a mutually acceptable person or persons, or, on request of either 
party, to an arbitrator designated by the Secretary of Labor. Strikes, 
lockouts, and other stoppages of work are prohibited during tle 
life of the agreement. 

Each port is to have one central hiring hall, with branch hal): 
established as the labor relations committee deems feasible. Ty 
personnel of the halls is determined by the labor relations committee, 
with the exception of the dispatcher, who is selected by the union. 
Nonmembers may register in the hiring halls, but must pay to the 
labor relations committee a pro-rata share of the hall’s expenses 
Gangs best qualified to do their work are to be dispatched to th 
employers. Longshoremen not working in gangs are to be so dis- 
patched as to equalize their earnings, insofar as possible, with mem- 
bers of gangs. The labor relations committee is empowered t 
decide questions of rotation of gangs and extra men, revision of regis- 
tration, the addition of new men to the industry, and other matter: 
of mutual concern which are not covered by the agreement. 

Workers may be discharged for incompetence, insubordination, or 
failure to perform their work as required. The union undertakes the 
responsibility of eliminating deliberate bad conduct and illegal stop- 
pages of work by fining, suspending, or expelling members guilty of 
such actions. Employers may file complaints against members with 
the union and will be notified of the union’s decision. 

Labor-saving devices and methods may be introduced at the dis- 
cretion of the employers, without objection from the union. Two 
joint committees are to be established, one to develop a safety code 


which will be incorporated in the agreement and the other to deter- 


mine upon the maximum loads permissible for standard commodities. 
Wages and hours.—The minimum rate for longshore work is set 
at 95 cents an hour. Existing differentials are to be maintained and 
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a joint committee is to be established for the purpose of working 
out uniform penalty rates on certain kinds of cargo. Six hours is 
the maximum workday, to be worked between 8 a.m. and 5p.m. A 
30-hour workweek, averaged over a 4-week period, is established. 
» Any work done after 5 p. m. on weekdays, from 5 p. m. Friday to 
g a.m. Monday, and on legal holidays, must be considered overtime 
F work. 

The overtime rate is $1.40 an hour and applies to work done 
during mealtimes and after the first 6 hours worked between 8 a. m. 
and 5 p. m. on weekdays. ‘Time and a half of either the straight 
or overtime rate must be paid for work performed after 5 hours 
' without stopping for a meal. 











Average Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing, 1933 to 
1936 


By A. F. Hinricus, of the BuREAv or LABor Sraristics 
General Wage Situation, 1933-36 


HE movement of average hourly earnings in manufacturiny 

industries since 1933 divides the 4 years into distinct period: 
In the first half of 1933 wages reached a low ebb for the depressio) 
The recovery of employment from March to June had little effec 
on average hourly earnings. With the adoption of the President’: 
Reemployment Agreement and of the N. R. A., earnings rose sharp) 
from an average of approximately 42 cents in the first half of 103: 
to 52 or 53 cents by December. 

After this initial upward readjustment of almost one-fourth, ther 
followed during the next year and a half a further but more gradua| 
rise to a level of about 57 cents in the late spring of 1935. Ti 
increase during this period reflected in part the adoption of higher 
standards in codes accepted during this period, and in part a mor 
complete enforcement of code standards than prevailed in 1933. |) 
also reflected increases obtained directly by labor beyond the minim: 
set in the codes. Finally, part of the increase in the general averay: 
of hourly earnings in all manufacture from the winter of 1933-34 to 
the spring of 1935 was due to the recovery of employment in the highier- 
wage durable-goods industries, which gave these industries a large: 
weight in the average in 1935 than they had in 1933. 

From the spring of 1935 to the spring of 1936 there was virtuall\ 
no change in average hourly earnings for manufacturing as a whole. 
Through October 1936 the changes were primarily seasonal in char- 
acter. Essentially, average hourly earnings in all manufacturing 
stood still during this year and a half. 

The fact that the general average remained virtually unchange 
from 1935 to 1936 does not mean that there was an underlying stabilit) 
of wages. Actually, the wage structure of industry was in a state o! 


flux. This is indicated by the fact that in 30 of the 89 manufacturing 


industries covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics average hour 


earnings changed by more than 2 percent from June 1935 to June 1930; 


15 industries showed increases and 15 showed decreases of that 
amount or more. 
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Table 1..-Manufacturing Industries Increasing or Decreasing Average Hourly 
Earnings by More Than 2 Percent Between June 1935 and “— 1936 


Industry Increase | Industry Ril eaiei 
Percent 
Casb re gisters. 
re losives. - -.- 
Printl ing, new spapers. 
Clocks 
(hemicals........- 
Chewing and smoking t tobacco. 
smelting and refining - - ; 
Paint and varnish 
furpentine.. 4 
> Engines, turbines, etc. 
© Auto titQh.snacs : 
\luminum manufactures. ._- 
(lass. . _— 
Millinery’. 
Sawmills. - 


Corsets......-- 


Boots and shoes. 
Confectionery. 
Flour, milling- 
Cotton goods.___ 
Knit e---- ui 
Radios_- 
Sugar refining 
Men’s clothing. p 
Silk and rayon. 
Cotton seed, oil, etc 
| Shirts and collars 

| Women’s clothing _- 
| Men’s furnishings - 
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Forces Determining Wage Structure 


WHEN the legal basis for the national enforcement of minimum-wage 
standards was swept away by the decision in the Schechter case, a 
comprehensive work-relief program became the chief protection of 
unskilled wages against the pressure on the unemployed to enter 
sweated industry. Some further protection was afforded by a wide- 
spread desire of businessmen to maintain wages except as competitive 
conditions forced decreases. But complaints of wage cutting poured 
into Washington from wage earners and employers to the President 
and to the Secretary of Labor—pathetic pleas for help. 

Skilled workers, however, were in a much stronger bargaining 
position in 1936 than in 1933. In the spring of 1934 directors for 
C.W. A. and F. E. R. A. work projects could find any type of capacity 
that was needed in the apparently limitless supply of skilled workers 
and technicians. 

By October 1936 this was much less true. Many capable workers 
were still unemployed, but the growth of nonagricultural employment 
from 25,900,000 in March 1933 to 34,400,000 in October 1936 had at 
last created a relatively strong labor market for other than unskilled 
workers. From 1929 to 1935 there was little recruiting to the supply 
of skilled workers. While total nonagricultural employment in 
October 1936 was still only 95 percent of the average for 1929, it 
must be recalled that death, old age, and the corrosion of prolonged 
unemployment had eaten into the supply that existed in 1929. It is 
probable that the number of skilled workers in many occupations was 
less than it had been in 1929. The next census of population will 
show that, while the total working force of the country grows at the 
rate of at least 500,000 each year, the number of the unskilled is 
disproportionately great. 

In view of the growth of employment and the lack of adequate 
training among the newcomers to industry, the employer faces rising 
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labor costs in many industries whichever way he turns. He may pp. 
cruit and train new workers, but this gosts money. He may lowe; 
his standards of employability and hire slower workers whom hp 
spurned during the dark days of depression. He may bid up wage; 
in order to draw in workers from lower-wage industries or establis). 
ments. He has used all methods, and will continue to use them, jy 
judicious combination. But this background has made it possib| 
for strong unions in some industries to advance wages beyond th, 
levels established under the codes. In other industries employers 
have deemed it desirable to ward off threats of organization throug) 
wage increases, rather than by resorting to other equally costly meth. 
ods of securing workers. 

Throughout most of 1936 these conflicting forces resulted in a vir- 
tually unchanged over-all average of hourly earnings in manufacturing 
industries. But a steady increase of nonagricultural employment 
from 31,500,000 in May 1935 to 34,400,000 in October 1936 exerted 
great pressure on wage practices. In November and December 193) 
there was a sudden release of this force for upward revision. The 
index of hourly earnings (based on January 1932=100) which had 
been 114.0 in May 1935, rose to 115.1 in November 1936 and to 118) 
in December. At the December 1936 level average hourly earnings 
in manufacturing approximated 59} cents. 


Widening Wage Differentials in 1935-36 


THESE movements resulted in widening the wage differentials 
between occupations, between establishments, and between indus- 
tries. This occurred in the first year after the lapse of the N. R. A. 
The wage increases in the closing months of 1936 further accentuated 
this tendency toward diversity of movement. The over-all index o! 
average hourly earnings stood at 112.1 in December 1934 as against 
118.0 in December 1936.' This average increase of 5.3 percent oc- 
curred partly in the winter and spring of 1935 and partly in the closing 
months of 1936. But the index of average hourly earnings declined 
between December 1934 and December 1936 in 23 of the 89 industries 
covered by the Bureau. It fell in all reported branches of wearing 
apparel, and in the case of men’s furnishings by 17.7 percent. Among 
the textile fabrics there was a decline of 6.1 percent in silk and rayon 
goods and of 2.6 percent in knit goods. The other industries wit! 
declines of more than 1 percent in average hourly earnings were silver- 
ware, boots and shoes, paper boxes, sugar beets, confectionery, marble 
and other stone products, and aircraft.? It will be recognized that 





1 The span from December to December is taken to overcome, as far as possible, changes in earnings due to 
seasonal forces. 

? The movement in aircraft establishments may be the result of the large increase of employment. The 
index of employment, based on the average of 1923-25=100, stood at 264.8 in December 1934 and 693.2 in 


December 1936. An increase in employment often involves the hiring of a relatively large number of |ess 
skilled workers. 
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this list of industries includes a large proportion which are highly 
competitive and many in which the problems of sweated labor have 
long been prominent. Only 5 of the 23 industries had average hourly 
earnings in December 1934 as large as the average for all manufactur- 
ing. In several of these, competition between organized and unorgan- 
ized parts of the industry is an outstanding problem. 

There was a tendency for wages to fall from December 1934 to 


December 1936 in the low-wage industries and to rise in those paying 


' higher wages. Average hourly earnings for all manufacturing in 


December 1934 were 56 cents. There were 18 industries that aver- 
aged less than 47 cents. Only one-sixth of these increased average 
earnings from 1934 to 1936 as much as the average increase of 5.3 
percent which prevailed for all manufacturing, while eight, or nearly 
half of the industries, actually showed decreased earnings. On the 
other hand, among the 12 industries that averaged 65 cents or more in 
December 1934, one-half increased average hourly earnings more than 
the average amount for all manufacturing, whereas only one-quarter 
decreased earnings. 

While skilled workers fared better than unskilled, other factors also 
played a role in creating diversity of movement between industries. 
The list of industries that raised hourly earnings from December 1934 
to December 1936 by 8 percent or more * contains perhaps only one 
that is subject to the sort of competition that characterizes the cloth- 
ing industry. Many of them are highly integrated industries which 
have felt less need for legislative protection against unfair trade 
practices than those listed above as having decreased wages. Further- 
more, many of the industries listed as making increases will be recog- 
nized as those which have faced a drive by organized labor and have 
found in wage increases a means to counter this drive. Finally, it 
must be noted that the codes raised minimum wage rates more than 
skilled rates, so that the wage changes described resulted in partially 
restoring the relative differences in pay, for the varying degrees of 
skill, that prevailed before the codes. 

The lapse of minimum-wage standards as such can be shown 
definitely only through wage and hour studies of individual employees. 
Two such studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are available for 
a post-code period. In the folding-paper-box industry between 
August 1934 and August 1935 there was a tendency for wages to fall 
among the lowest paid and to rise somewhat among the higher paid 
workers. The general average for the industry, which was stabilized 
in this period by these offsetting movements, hid the break-down of 





’ Railroad cars, steam-railroad repair shops, lighting equipment, canning and preserving, petroleum 
refining, steel forgings, glass, cane sugar refining (from 8.0 to 8.6 percent); cash registers, chemicals, blast 
furnaces and steel works (9.0 to 9.2 percent); rubber tires (10.5 percent); soap (11.2 percent); automobiles, 


explosives, smelting and refining (12.1 to 12.6 percent); engines and turbines (13.1 percent); and rayon yarn 
(13.7 percent). 
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minimum standards. In the set-up paper-box industry, 11.9 perce, 
of the workers in August 1935, as against 4.9 percent in August | 934 
were paid less than the standard minimum rate of the code. 

The report of January 4, 1936, of the Committee to Report o, 
Changes in Labor and Trade Practice Standards contains the mog 
comprehensive material available on minimum standards as such, 
This report, covering the fall of 1935, showed that in establishment 
that failed to maintain code standards a large proportion of {hp 
workers received less than the code wage. Thus, in such establish. 
ments as did not observe the code minimum, there were 


Nine industries in which 40 percent or more of the workers received less t}); 
the minimum. 

Nine industries in which 25 to 40 percent of the workers received less tha 
minimum. 

Eleven industries in which 10 to 25 percent of the workers received less tha 
minimum. 

Nine industries in which less than 10 percent of the workers received less | 
the minimum. 

In other words the break-down of standards, when it occurred, tended 
to be general and was not confined to a few substandard workers 
whose earnings were allowed to drop below the minimum. 

The report also made clear that in the fall of 1935 this break-dow 
of minimum-wage standards was not universal and that many estab- 
lishments in most industries held firmly to the former standard 
Thus it was found that there were 

Twelve industries in which less than 1.5 percent of the workers received 
than the minimum. 

Eight industries in which 1.5 to 3.5 percent of the workers received less than | 
minimum. 

Seven industries in which about 5 percent of the workers received less than th 
minimum. 

Five industries in which 7 to 10 percent of the workers received less than t 
minimum. 


Six industries in which 15 percent or more of the workers received less than tly 
minimum. 


It will be noted from these figures that there were only 6 of the 38 
industries in which more than 10 percent of the total number of workers 
in all plants received less than the minimum. In other words thie 
abandonment of code standards by establishments was not as genera 


as the break-down of the standard within particular establishments 
shown above. 


Wage Situation as Disclosed by Analysis of Six Industries 


In view of the marked differences in wage movements between 
industries and the indications of substantial differences as between 


plants in single industries, a special analysis has been made of tlic 


reports on employment and pay rolls by individual establishments to 
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the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Because of the limitation of funds 
it was necessary to confine the study to six industries. 
These industries were selected in order to make possible six inten- 


sive but separate studies. It was not believed that generalizations 


with reference to the behavior of all manufacturing industries could 
be drawn from these six cases alone. The industries were purposely 
selected to illustrate conditions accompanying unlike movements of 
average hourly earnings from the spring of 1935 to the spring of 1936.‘ 
The cotton garment and silk industries showed rather large decreases 
in average hourly earnings. Brick and tile plants and cotton-textile 
mills had had smaller decreases. Sawmills and hardware-manufac- 
turing establishments were drawn from among the list of industries in 
which average hourly earnings increased. 

Certain consistent patterns did emerge from these separate studies. 
These similarities are so marked that it seems highly probable that 
some of the conditions found in these six industries hold in many 
others as well. 

Every one of these six industries shows a wide diversity in the 
movement of average hourly earnings as between the separate estab- 
lishments. The second point of note is that out of this diversity of 
movement there emerges in each industry a general pattern which 
gives significance to the average movement of hourly earnings for the 
industry as a whole. It is possible that the original impulse to wide- 
spread wage changes may have come from some few establishments. 
At one time they may have made sufficiently large changes in hourly 
earnings to move the average for the industry as a whole, even though 
most establishments maintained unchanged average hourly earnings. 
There is some evidence that this was the situation in the fall of 1935 
when the Committee to Report on Changes in Labor and Trade 
Practice Standards gathered its information. But by the spring of 
1936, while there were extreme cases of both increases and decreases 
in average hourly earnings in each of the six industries, these unusual 
movements did not determine the change in the average for the indus- 
try as a whole. That was determined primarily by a dense concen- 
tration of plants making wage changes that approximated the average 
change for the industry as a whole. 

A lengthening of hours without a corresponding increase in weekly 
earnings was a common method of effecting decreases in average 
hourly earnings. This relationship of changes in the length of the 

‘ The dates selected were governed by two considerations. The spring of 1935 was selected as the latest 
period for which the N.R.A. codes were effective. The corresponding month in 1936 was then selected 
as the most recent one with which comparisons could be made without introducing seasonal influences 

’ There are no data available to show how general the use of other devices for reducing wages has been. 
Many instances have been reported of the abandonment of minimum guaranteed rates. Under the codes 
the Bureau frequently encountered cases of ‘‘make-up’’ to individuals whose work at prevailing piece rates 
in the establishments had not yielded the minimum hourly rates specified in the code. Abandonment of 


the “‘make-up’’ would lower such a worker’s hourly earnings without any decrease in piece rates. Many 
instances of a straight decrease of both hourly and weekly earnings have also been reported. 
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working week to changes in average hourly earnings has been show) 
clearly in an earlier article appearing in the Monthly Labor Reyiey: 
It was found that wages had been adversely affected by operation jy 
excess of code hours in 14 of 16 industries studied. In some industri 
this meant that establishments, whose average weekly hours for 4jj 
employees in the spring of 1936 were above the maximum hours pro. 
vided in the codes, had made larger decreases in hourly earnings thay 
establishments still operating with average hours for all employees less 
than the maximum hours provided in the codes. In other industries 
it meant that establishments with the longer hours had made smaller 
increases in average hourly earnings. 

The most important relationship that held in each of the six indus. 
tries studied is the competitive advantage that accrued to those who 
cut wages more than the average or advanced them less than the 
average. In each of these industries the employer who cut wages 
gained, as he had hoped, relative to the man who did not. 

Finally, there is a fairly constant general relationship between the 
changes in the average weekly earnings of the wage earners employed 
in 1935 and 1936 and the changes which occurred in their average hourly 
earnings. Average weekly earnings tended to increase most in estab- 
lishments whose record as regards hourly earnings was better than the 
average for the industry. Average weekly earnings tended to be 
maintained even in establishments that cut hourly earnings, because 
of the fact that hours of work were lengthened proportionately more 
than wages were cut. Even substantial decreases in hourly earnings 
were sometimes accompanied by advances in weekly earnings. But in 
almost all industries a point was reached at which wage cuts were no! 
offset by increases in hours of work. 

In this analysis it is important to note not only the generalizations 
which hold in each of the several industries studied in detail. It is 
equally important to note negative conclusions; that is, relationships 
which do not hold in all cases. 

It is sometimes said that decreases in average hourly earnings for 
an entire industry are a means to increasing the volume of business 
and hence of employment. There is no evidence whatsoever in the 
industries studied that such a relationship exists. The increase in the 
volume of business appears to be the result of a complex of forces and 
cannot be directly and simply related to changes in average hourly 
earnings. 

In the second place, the detailed study of these six industries does 
not warrant the generalization which is often made that wage changes 
have been closely related to the size of the manufacturing establish- 
ment. In each of the industries a number of both small and large 





* For more detailed discussion, see Monthly Labor Review, January 1937 (pp. 30-32): Hours and Earnings 
Before and After the N.R.A. 
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establishments increased wages. Others, again without regard to 
size, decreased wages by more than average amounts.’ 

[the third place, action to increase or decrease wages by more than 
average amounts between 1935 and 1936 does not appear to have 


depended upon whether or not the establishment was paying more or 


jess than the average in the industry in 1935. 
For a more detailed analysis of these relationships, the reader is 


referred to the studies which follow, of the several separate industries. 
It is to be expected that such findings will be more precise and more 


carefully qualified than generalizations based on comparative con- 
sistency of behavior among a small selection of industries. 


Cotton-Garment Industry 


In THE cotton-garment industry 177 establishments reported to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in May both in 1935 and 1936. The total 


‘number of man-hours worked increased from 938,020 in May 1935 to 
1,068,349 in May 1936, a gain of 13.9 percent. The number of persons 
employed increased 2.6 percent, indicating a substantial lengthening 


of hours. Hourly earnings were sufficiently reduced so that the 


‘aggregate pay roll of all employees in the 177 establishments declined 


|.2 percent or by $5,016 per week. 

These wage changes were accompanied by drastic shifts of business 
within the industry. Twenty-three establishments either maintained 
wages or did not decrease them more than 2! percent. But they 
dropped 9.5 percent of their employees and worked, in the aggregate, 
5.1 percent fewer man-hours in May 1936 than in May 1935. Those 
workers who remained in employment received an increase in average 
weekly earnings from $13.88 to $15.02. In establishments that 
reduced hourly earnings by 2% to 74 percent, which was less than the 
average decrease for the industry, the number employed declined 3% 
percent while average weekly earnings rose from $14.20 to $14.42. 
In contrast, the small group of establishments cutting hourly earnings 
more than 37% percent increased the number employed by 34.2 per- 
cent. Their average weekly earnings decreased from $10.88 to $8.23. 
The volume of business, as measured by total man-hours worked, 
increased by 62.2 percent (table 2). 





’ The following generalizations seem to be supported by the detailed discussions that follow. The reader 
should appraise their limitations against a comparison with the detailed treatment for the separate 
industries. 

(1) First of all there is much more dispersion of the wage changes in small than in large establishments. 
In nonstatistical terms this means that changes in small plants tended to be more extreme than in large 
ones. In an industry showing almost no change in average hourly earnings, small plants would make 
both large increases and large decreases with greater frequency than large plants. 

(2) The largest plants adhered closely to the average for the industry. Insofar as they departed from the 
average they tended to a slightly better performance than the average for the industry. This statement 
holds even if one compares changes in such plants not with the weighted arithmetic average, which they 
may dominate because of their size, but with the median change in which the change for each establish- 
ment is the unit measured, irrespective of size. 

(3) The worst average record for wage changes seems to be that of plants of intermediate size rather than 
the smallest establishments. 
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Table 2.—Changes in Employment, Man-Hours, and Average Weekly and 
Hourly Earnings in Cotton-Garment Establishments, May 1935 to May 1936 





























Percent of change | Average week}, 

Numbe in — earnings © 
Change in average hourly earnings, 1935 to 1936 aa Cooma eet 3 

lishments 
Employ-| Man- en 
ment hours — aes 
Decrease of— 

Less than 2.5 percent................-.---------- 23 —9.5 —5.1} $13.88 | gis 
tt idditnccconenccacnsceeséunnns 29 —3.5 +2.6 14.20) 4a 
7.5 to 22.4 percent_.................-------------- 88 +5.2| +16.9 13.93} 13% 
ee cnseamenene 26 +9.5 +36. 8 12. 97 IL 
More than 37.5 percent __._..--.........-.------- | +342] +4622] 1088) xy 
ee et OT eee 177} +26) +139) 13.86| ing 











What were the characteristics of the manufacturers who cut wages’ 
In May 1935 there were 54 establishments in the sample paying a) 
average of less than 40 cents an hour, 69 paying 40 to 45 cents, an 
54 paying 45 cents or more. While large wage cuts occurred in li 
types of establishments, those paying above the average in May 193; 
made large cuts less frequently in the next year than plants that wer 
below the average in 1935. Thus almost one-fifth of such establish. 
ments as averaged less than 40 cents in 1935 cut hourly earnings by 
more than 32.5 percent. One-tenth of those paying 40 to 45 cents 
made cuts of this size, but none of those paying more than 45 cents 
did so. Increases in hourly earnings of more than 2.5 percent betweer 
May 1935 and 1936 occurred primarily in plants paying about average 
wages in May 1935 (table 3). 


Table 3.—Cotton-Garment Establishments Classified by Hourly Earnings in 
May 1935 and Changes in Hourly Earnings by May 1936 





























Percent with average hourly earnings in May 
1935 of— 
Change in average hourly somningn, May 1935 to May 
. 
40.0 to 44.9 45.0 cents or 
Under 40 cents cents over 

More than +2.5 percent......................-...--.... 1.8 10. 1 3.7 
ee  cenheaiinadkdeonues 20. 4 20.4 31.4 
oe ae) TSS ers eee 31.5 43.5 8.9 
a) £. |) += ees 27.8 15.9 26. 0 
I OF I iiiec.k cin cnc cctcntweccecenccckeeceoos 18.5 8) . 
eae ae eee eee 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
Total number of establishments__...............-......- 54 69 a 








When establishments are classified by size in May 1935 and wage 
changes to 1936, a very great diversity of movement is found. The 
most defensible generalization is that plants with more than 100 em- 
ployees tended toward an average performance, that the largest 
establishments had a better record than those of intermediate size, 
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‘that extreme declines tend to be found most frequently among estab- 


jishments with less than 100 employees, and that the smallest shops 
(with less than 50 employees) did not conform to any average, a 
relatively large number going to both extremes. The data in table 4 
support the following: 

(1) Increases of more than 2.5 percent were found relatively twice 
as frequently in establishments with less than 50 employees than in 
those with 50 to 300 employees. No cases of such increases were re- 
ported for the 32 largest establishments with more than 300 employees. 

(2) Small establishments, however, were not a homogeneous class. 
They appeared to include both the best and the worst that the industry 
offered. Thus they showed not only a large proportion of increases 
but also a large proportion of extreme decreases. Decreases of more 
than 22.5 percent occurred in almost one-third of the establishments 
with less than 100 employees, in one-fifth of the establishments with 
100 to 300 employees, and only in one of the 26 establishments with 
300 to 500 employees. 

(3) Better-than-average performance (a decrease of less than 7.5 
percent) was found relatively less and less frequently as the size of 
establishments increased up to 200 employees. The record of estab- 
lishments with 200 to 500 employees was better in this respect than 
that of plants with 50 to 200, but was not so good as that of the smallest. 
The six establishments with over 500 workers all made decreases of 
at least 2.5 percent but had a larger proportion of relatively small 
changes than any other class. 


Table 4.—-Cotton-Garment Establishments Classified by Number of Employees 
in May 1935 and Changes in Hourly Earnings by May 1936 


| Establishments with classified number of employees in May 1935 
Change in average hourly earnings, May nee We 






































1935 to May 1936 
Total | Under | 50-99 | 100-199 | 200-299 | 300-499 | 500 and 
over 
~ — = — —_ —_ — ——ee — —— 
More than +2.5 percent.............---- 10 5 2 1 , 5 ee alls 
+2.5 to —7.4 percent. ....___-. iat ac eial 42 14 9 4 4 8 3 
—7.5 to —23.4 percent................... 88 20 20 18 10 17 3 
—22.5 to —37.4 percent. ........__-- aaa 26 S a) 5 3 1 
~37.5 percent or more____- sintite de dete oe ll 4 4 2 5 OF Peet yt eye 
| a eee ibd | 177 51 44 30 20 26 6 











The maintenance of average hourly earnings or small decreases 
from May 1935 to May 1936 in the manufacture of cotton garments 
occurred relatively more frequently in northern than in southern 
establishments. Thus more than one-third of the northern plants, 
but only one-seventh of the southern establishments, decreased 
hourly earnings by as little as 7.5 percent. Only one increase of 2.5 


percent or more was granted among 50 southern plants, whereas 
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there were nine such cases among 127 northern establishn: ents! 
In both regions about half the establishments cut hourly earnings }, 
7.5 to 22.4 percent. In the South, however, cuts of 22.5 to 374 
percent occurred relatively twice as frequently as in northern plant; 
Only two northern establishments cut by more than 37.5 percen. 
neither of these was in a State with many cotton-garment esta)bis), 


ments. In the South 9 of the 50 establishments made cuts of thi 
amount (table 5). 


Table 5.—Establishments in Cotton-Garment Industry Reporting Changes 7 
Hourly aereae = 1935 to May 1936 












































Northern States Southern States ! 

Change in average hourly earnings, May 1935 to 

May 1936 
Number | Percent | Number} Percent 
en  . . lecntcuensoseodoons 45 35. 4 7 14.0 
a ee ee ee 65 51.2 23 46. 0 
— 22.5 to —37.4 percent__.....___ hee ssadbads aside 15 11.8 11 2. 0 
—37.5 percent or more________. CR a | 2 1.6 9 18.0 
Total........ sper ee | 127/ 100.0 | 50| 100.0 | 





1 Including Maryland and Missouri. 
Silk and Rayon Textile Industry 


Tue Bureau received employment and pay-roll reports from 14 
identical silk establishments in April 1935 and April 1936. Aggregate 
man-hours of employment increased from 1,147,798 in 1935 to 1,196. 
329, a gain of 4.2 percent as compared with a 12-percent increase ir 
all manufacturing. However, the number of workers employed actu- 
ally decreased from 33,947 to 33,517, or 1.3 percent. The week! 
earnings of the wage earners in these plants decreased from $522,887 
to $515,518, or 1.4 percent. 

Workers in the silk industry suffered certain immediate and obvious 
losses in the period under consideration. To begin with, 1.3 percent 
of the number who had jobs in April 1935 did not have jobs in Apri 
1936. In the second place, those who had jobs earned weekly a fev 
cents less than in 1935, but they worked 1.9 hours more. Their aver- 
age hourly earnings declined from 45.6 cents to 43.1 cents, or 5.4 per- 
cent. 

This fails to tell the full story. There were 17 manufacturers ou! 
of 144 who increased wages more than 2% percent, and 30 more who 
held hourly earnings approximately constant. In these 47 establish- 
ments that maintained wages, average weekly earnings rose fro 
$15.32 to $16.39, but the number employed decreased from 12,796 to 





§It may be significant of regional differences in temperament to note the contrast between nortler 


and southern mills as regards movements of average earnings above the level of a 7.5-percent degrease. lt 
is to be noted that 4 southern mills held earnings approximately constant, whereas only 2 cut by 2.5 t¢ 
7.5 percent, while in the North the ratio is 5 to13. Among mills that made little or no changes in hour!) 
earnings, the tendency in the South was to make no change whereas northern mills tended to mak 
approximating'5 percent. 
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11,756, or 8.2 percent. There were 39 establishments in which 
hourly earnings moved with the average of the industry, being cut from 
9% to 7% percent. In these establishments average weekly earnings 
remained more or less constant, declining from $15.20 to $15.05. 
Employment rose from 10,847 to 11,235, or 4.7 percent. Finally, 
there were 48 smaller establishments that cut wages more than 7% 
ercent; some, indeed, more than 37% percent. In these, employment 
rose from 10,304 to 10,526, but average weekly earnings declined from 


515.70 to $14.50. 


In silk the employer who cut wages gained business from the man 


‘who did not. Those who worked for the wage cutter received less 


per week as well as per hour. The total volume of employment 


‘changed only slightly, but was redistributed. The redistribution of 


the volume of business is best measured in man-hours per week. 
Those manufacturers who maintained wages worked 433,644 hours 
in April 1935 and 410,559 in April 1936, a loss of 5.3 percent in volume. 


Those who gave an average cut increased their total hours of employ- 


ment of 8.5 percent—from 368,772 hours in 1935 to 400,320 hours in 
1936. Those with still larger cuts worked 345,380 hours in 1935 and 
385,450 hours in 1936, a gain of 10.6 percent. In other words, those 
who maintained wages lost 23,085 hours per week, 2.0 percent of the 
total number of hours worked in 1935 by all 144 establishments. 
Those who reduced*’wages more than 2% percent picked up this busi- 
ness from their competitors and in addition secured the 48,533 man- 
hours of new business that developed under the improved business 
conditions of 1936. 

Notation was made, in the case of the cotton-garment industry, of 
the tendency of small establishments to depart from the general aver- 
age movement of hourly earnings for the industry as a whole. This 


_ tendency was even more marked in the case of the silk industry. In 


the case of 51 small silk mills, each employing less than 100 workers in 
April 1935, the average decrease for the industry of 5.4 percent in 
hourly earnings was merely a point on either side of which large 
numbers of establishments were balanced.° 

In contrast with establishments having less than 100 employees, 
the intermediate group had relatively fewer increases in average 





* This group of small mills may be divided into 16 with fewer than 50 wage earners, and 35 with 50 to 99 
wage earners. The atypical character of the average change in hourly earnings for the industry, when 
applied to small establishments, was more marked in the smallest establishments than among those with 
50 to 99 wage earners. Only one of the smallest mills fell within the class which decreased about 5 percent. 

In this subdivision of small silk and rayon establishments, also, the situation contrasted with that in the 
cotton-garment industry. In cotton garments the very smallest establishments showed relatively the largest 
number of increases. In silk manufacture only 1 of the 16 smallest plants had an increase of more than 2% 
percent in average hourly earnings; 6 of the 35 establishments with 50 to 99 wage earners registered such a 
change. In the cotton-garment industry, extreme decreases in average hourly earnings were somewhat 
more frequent in establishments with 50 to 99 wage earners, than in the smallest establishments. In silk 
and rayon manufacture no difference could be observed. 
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hourly earnings, but also there were somewhat fewer establish nen; 
showing extremely large declines. 

Establishments with 300 or more employees showed the san, 
tendency to conform to the industry average change in hourly eam, 
ings as was shown by plants of intermediate size. However, thi; 
fifth of the largest establishments that made exceptional chang 
tended to give increases in average hourly earnings. 





Table 6.—Silk and Rayon Textile Establishments Classified by Number , 
_ ae in April 1935 and —— in mare Earnings by April 1936 














Establishments with classified average ny». 
ber of employees in April 1935 





























Change in average hourly earnings, April 1935 to April | — —_—— 
1996 100 and 300 
Total Under 100 under | ~ 
299 
at ) ah ens el 0 ve —— | 
4 | 
More than +2.5 percent.................--- i et ee 17 7 
en. i nadccdensensgncacateusece< 30 1¢ 12 
oo eee nee eee eee 39 5 21 
a Ol a eee 42 22 13 
rE I ii dele ncn bcdnnbabpeeebiindhadeck 16 7 8 
OS gel etirrt ied uel daaniiesiiensd 144 51 a8 | % 
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When establishments were classified on the basis of average hourly 
earnings in 1935, there was a clear pattern in the case of cotton 
garments. For silk and rayon it may be that there was no relationship 
between wages paid in 1935 and subsequent wage changes. Certainly 
no consistency can be shown without a large amount of more or les 
arbitrary grouping. Because of this irregularity, the mills are first 
grouped in table 7 in two broad classes including in one all paving 
more than the average and in the other all those paying less. These 
two classes are then also shown by finer wage intervals. From this 
table the following conclusions may be drawn: 

(1) Increases in hourly earnings of more than 2.5 percent between 
April 1935 and April 1936 occurred more frequently in establishments 
that paid less than average wages in April 1935 than in those that 
paid more. Increases were most frequent among the establishments 
in the class just below the average (40.0 to 44.9 cents), and were least 
frequent in the group immediately above (45.0 to 49.9 cents). 

(2) Wages were more frequently maintained with little or no change 
by establishments above than below the average wage of 45.5 cents 
in April 1935. 

(3) Large decreases from 1935 to 1936 occurred most frequently in 
establishments that paid the lowest wages in April 1935 and most 
infrequently in establishments with the highest average in 1935. 


(4) As regards the general erosion of the wage structure, establish- 


ments paying 40 to 45 cents in 1935 had the worst record, 
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(5) The greatest stability was shown by the group of establishments 
paying 50 cents or more in 1935. This finding was further substan- 


‘tiated by the extreme stability of earnings in six establishments 


paying 60 cents an hour or more in 1935, three of which showed almost 
no change over the year. 


Table 7.—Silk and Rayon Textile Establishments Classified by Hourly Earnings 
in April 1935 and Changes in Hourly Earnings by April 1936 








Number of establishments in which average 
hourly earnings in April 1935 were— 





B , Less than industry More than industry 
Change in average hourly earnings, . 
April 1935 to April 1936 : average! average ! 
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40.0 to 49.9 and 
cents cents over 
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1 The mean average in 1935 was 45.6 cents. The median will average 44.6 cents. In this table 45 cents 
is regarded as the dividing point. 


The geographical distribution of plants does not show any funda- 
mental differences between important producing States as regards 
changes in average hourly earnings. A few points may be noted 
incidentally. 

(1) Connecticut plants showed marked stability. Eight of the 17 
mills reported virtually no change in hourly earnings. 

(2) The largest cuts occurred in Pennsylvania, which had four or 


five mills that showed decreases in average hourly earnings of 27% 


percent or more. 

(3) Decreases of 17% percent or more occurred in 15 of the 99 mills 
reporting from New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island; in none of the other 27 northern mills, and in only 1 of the 
18 southern mills. In this respect the situation in silk and rayon 
contrasted with that found in the case of cotton garments, in which 
industry the largest cuts occurred with the greatest relative frequency 
in the South. 


Cotton-Textile Industry 


In 448 cotton mills reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
both April 1935 and April 1936 average hours worked per week in- 
creased from 33.6 to 36.9, or 9.8 percent. The total volume of 
employment, as measured by man-hours worked, increased 15.2 per- 
cent, whereas the number employed increased 5.0 percent. While 
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most of these mills still operated under code hours, there were 7) 
establishments that averaged more than 40 hours per week per 
employee in April 1936. 

Average hourly earnings in the 448 establishments decreased [roy 
38.0 cents to 36.8 cents, or 3.2 percent. There was, however, \itt\c 
change in hourly earnings in 209 mills which employed more thay 
half of the total workers; these establishments, with 117,635 wage 
earners in April 1935, offered earnings in April 1936 that differed fron 
those of April 1935 by not more than 2% percent. Furthermore, 7; 
establishments with 34,625 employees increased wages more thay 
2.5 percent. Wage decreases, however, were twice as frequent as 
wage increases. Decreases of more than 2) percent in hourly earnings 
occurred in 168 establishments with 72,664 employees (one-third 
of the total). The detailed distribution of wage changes is show) 
in table 8. 

The industry as a whole is to be credited with an attempt to main- 
tain standards of hours and hourly earnings in the face of wage cutting 
that gave the wage cutter a competitive advantage. The extent of 
that advantage may not have been evident in the period from Apri 
1935 to April 1936, for business improved markedly. The total 
number of man-hours worked in the 448 establishments increased 
from 7,212,000 per week in April 1935 to 8,312,000 in April 1936. 
All groups of establishments shared in this increase. Even those 
that increased wages more than 2) percent showed an increase of 5.3 
percent in volume. But the various groups did not share equally. 
Relative to the total national volume of business there was a loss o/ 
competitive position for those establishments that had increased 
hourly earnings. Their gain is to be contrasted with a 23.6 percent 
increase in the volume of employment for 94 establishments that 
decreased hourly earnings from 2% to 7% percent. The 18 establish- 
ments that cut earnings 17% percent or more increased the volume o! 
employment 57.7 percent. 

The wage changes by individual mills between 1935 and 193 
resulted in an inversion of the wage structure of the industry. I[n- 
creases in earnings were largely confined to mills that had paid low 
wages in 1935 and tended merely to bring their earnings into line witli 
the national average. Some few establishments increased wages 
more than 12% percent, but they had had extremely low average 
hourly earnings in April 1935, approximately 31 cents, as against an 
average for the industry of 38 cents. Those that increased wages 
more than 2% percent averaged about 36 cents in 1935. In April 1936 
the 5 mills that had made the largest increases averaged 37.0 cents 
and the 209 mills that had made little or no change in average hourly 
earnings averaged 37.5 cents as against a combined average for the 
448 mills of 36.8 cents. 
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’ Table 8.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Man-Hours in Cotton-Goods Establish- 
- ments, Classified by Changes in Hourly Earnings from April 1935 to April 1936 
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The mills that cut wages from 2% to 17% percent were on the whole 
mills paying a higher-than-average wage in April 1935, averaging 
about 40.7 cents an hour. Wage decreases in most of these mills 
might therefore have been regarded as compensatory, that is as tending 
to bring the mills back into line with the national average. Actually, 
however, the decreases were larger than was necessary to achieve this 
end. The average hourly earnings of the mills which cut wages from 
7% percent to 17% percent were 35.5 cents as against the general 
average of 36.8 cents in April 1936. Eleven mills that made extreme 
cuts of 22% percent or more were, even in April 1935, low-wage mills. 
At that time they had averaged 33.9 cents per hour; in April 1936 
they averaged 24.5 cents, about the average figure for the industry 
preceding the N. R. A. 

The extreme movements in wages were confined to the smaller 
establishments. The four increases of more than 17 percent were 
all in plants with less than 400 employees and the four decreases of 
more than 27% percent were in plants with less than 1,000 employees. 

Average hourly earnings were more stable between 1935 and 1936 
in large than in small establishments. Thus two-thirds of the estab- 
lishments with 1,000 employees or more made either no change in 
average hourly earnings or one of less than 2 percent. One-half of 
the establishments with more than 100 but less than 1,000 employees 
showed this degree of stability. This was true of only one-fourth of 
the establishments with less than 100 employees. The greater 
instability of hourly earnings in the smaller establishments is further 
shown by the number of mills that increased or decreased wages 
more than 7% percent. This range of change in earnings embraced 
44 percent of the mills with less than 100 employees, whereas it includes 
only 21 percent of the mills with 100 to 399 employees and about 14 
percent of the mills with 400 employees or more. This tendency 
toward stability in the larger establishments is shown in table 8. 

The table also makes clear, however, the fact that wage cutting in 
the industry was not confined to, nor particularly characteristic of, 
small establishments. If the statement is made that the proportion 
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of extreme wage cuts was higher among small mills than among |arg, 
mills, it must also be noted that extreme increases were con (ine( 
entirely to the smaller mills. The most that can be said is that ‘hey 
was slightly greater wage cutting on the average in the smiales; 


establishments than in the establishments with 100 employees 0; 
more. 


Table 9.—Cotton-Goods Establishments Classified by Number of Employees 
in April 1935 and Changes in Hourly Earnings by April 1936 
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Wage changes were not confined to any particular region. ‘The 
median change among southern mills was the same as among northern 
mills. The South showed slightly greater stability than the North, 
wages being essentially unchanged in 51 percent of the southem 
establishments as against 36 percent of the northern establishments. 
The wage changes fell within the limits of plus or minus 7% percent 
in 80 percent of the southern establishments as against 71 percent of 
the northern establishments. In contrast with this situation, how- 
ever, it must be noted that exceptional changes were relatively about 
twice as frequent in the South as in the North, both as regards in- 
creases of more than 7% percent and as regards decreases of 22), 
percent ormore. Such extreme changes occurred among about 9 per- 
cent of the southern mills as against 5.2 percent of the northern mills. 

In general, wage decreases were more frequent among cotton mills 
paying more than average wages in April 1935 than among those 
paying less. For such a comparison it is desirable to distinguish 
between northern and southern mills, for the wages in the two dis- 
tricts differ substantially. Approximately half of the 332 establish- 
ments in Southern States paid less than 35 cents in April 1935. 
Among the 163 mills paying less than 35 cents approximately hall 
made decreases in hourly earnings of 0.5 percent or more. On the 
other hand, among the 20 southern mills paying 40 cents or more 0 
1935 the median decrease was approximately 3.5 percent. The sta- 
bility of earnings in southern mills paying less than 35 cents in April 
1935 is borne out by the general distribution of wage changes in such 
mills. Half made no significant change in average hourly earnings 
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in the next year; 14 percent increased earnings from 2% to 7% per- 
- cent, and a corresponding decrease was made by an equal number. 
' Among the mills that had paid 35 to 40 cents an hour in April 
1935, also, 54 percent made no change from 1935 to 1936. But this 
croup differed from that which had paid less than the average, in that 
those mills which did change wages generally revised their scales 
downward. Only 10 of the 149 mills increased average hourly earn- 
ings by more than 2% percent, whereas 37 decreased earnings from 2% 
to 74 percent and 21 increased earnings by more than 7% percent. 
This tendency to reduce wages in the high-wage mills is fully confirmed 
by the situation in 20 mills paying 40 cents an hour or more in 1935. 
In the North, as in the South, wage decreases were relatively more 
frequent among mills that had paid more than average hourly earnings 

in 1935. 

Brick and Tile Industry 


AVERAGE hourly earnings in 222 identical brick and tile establish- 
ments decreased from 45.1 cents in May 1935 to 44.3 cents in 1936, 
or 1.7 percent. ‘This is the smallest decrease in hourly earnings so 
far shown, though by the spring of 1936 code hours in this industry 
had become little more than a memory. Eighty-nine percent of the 
work being done was in establishments with standard hours presum- 
ably in excess of those in the code. 

The stability of average hourly earnings for the industry as a whole 
tends to hide extreme changes in individual plants. Only 54 estab- 
lishments made neither increases nor decreases of more than 2% 
percent in hourly earnings. There were 49 establishments, with 4,001 
wage earners in 1935, that decreased hourly earnings by 2% to 12% 
percent, and 63, with 3,722 wage earners, that increased earnings by 
this amount. More than half of the 13,263 wage earners were there- 
fore in plants making substantial wage changes. There were also 35 
establishments, with 1,532 wage earners, which decreased earnings 
by more than 12% percent, and 21 establishments, with 538 wage 
earners, who had increases of this amount. 

The brick and tile industry differs from the others in this study in 
the extent to which competition is localized. Under such conditions, 
with unequal expansion in building activity in different parts of the 
country, it would be extraordinary to find any perfect relationship 
between changing wage rates and changes in the volume of business. 
Yet even here the pattern of competitive gains for the wage cutter is 
unmistakable. Omitting the irregularities between adjacent classes 
which are preserved in table 9, we may note a 36-percent increase in 
business for those establishments increasing wages 7% to 17% percent, 
a 45-percent increase for those making little or no wage change, and 
a 62-percent expansion for those cutting wages 7% to 22% percent. 
Finally, the 12 establishments that cut wages by more than 22% 
percent gained 135 percent in the volume of employment offered. 
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Table 10.—Man-Hours Worked in Brick and Tile Establishments, Classified }, 
Changes in Hourly Earnings from May 1935 to May 1936 
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Only one group offered serious exception to this general tendency. 
The group which increased hourly earnings by more than 17.5 percent 
actually made the largest gain in the number of man-hours worked. 
This occurrence was apparently not a statistical “freak’’, such as 
might occur in any group of only 12 items. The characteristic of 
relatively large gains among those making large wage increases per- 
sists even when a more detailed classification of the 12 establishments 
is made. The simultaneous increase of volume and wages is probably 
to be explained by marked local expansions of business making possible 
the large wage increases. 

Among brick and tile establishments, as in the other industries so 
far examined, hourly earnings were most stable from the spring of 
1935 to 1936 in the larger establishments (table 11). Thus 72 percent 
of the plants with 50 wage earners or more in 1935 confined changes 
in hourly earnings within the limits of gains or decreases of 74 percent, 
whereas only 47 percent of the smaller plants confined movements 
within these limits. Only 1 of the 21 establishments with 150 em- 
ployees or more changed earnings by as much as 12) percent, whereas 
such changes were made by more than a quarter of the plants with 
less than 25 employees. 


Table 11.—Brick and Tile Establishments Classified by Number of Employees 
in May 1935 and Changes in Hourly Earnings by May 1936 
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Again it must be noted that the smallest plants as such were not 
the worst wage cutters. Their hourly earnings were merely more 
unstable than earnings in larger establishments. Thus 14 of those 
with less than 25 employees increased wages 124 percent or more and 
12 made decreases of this amount. The tendency to decrease wages 
was more marked in the several size groups from 25 to 149 employees. 
Among such establishments decreases of 12 percent were twice as 
frequent as increases of that amount. Large decreases do not disap- 
pear until plants with 200 or more employees are reached. Taken as 
an entire group, the earnings record of the plants with less than 25 
employees is almost as good as that of those with more than 100. 
For both of these groups the median of the changes in average hourly 
earnings for plants was a very slight decrease. But the plants of 
intermediate size, those with 25 to 99 employees, showed a median 
decrease of slightly more than 2 percent. 

Among the reporting establishments there were 51 in Southern 
States and 171 in Northern States. Each group was averaging about 
44 hours per week per employee in May 1936. But as regards earnings, 
the southern brick and tile establishments in the sample decreased 
from 39.3 cents per hour in May 1935 to 37.9 cents in May 1936, or 
3.7 percent. The northern plants averaged 47.0 cents in 1935 and 
46.5 cents in 1936, a decrease of 9.9 percent. In the South decreases 
were twice as frequent as increases. Large decreases were not offset 
by large increases. 

In the South the number of reporting establishments was too small 
to justify fine classifications in relating wage changes to earnings in 
1935. The southern average in May 1935 was 39.3 cents. 

Despite the small number of cases, it is probably valid to conclude 
that the largest increases occurred among the lowest-wage plants and 
that the largest decreases from 1935 to 1936 were most frequently 
in the plants with wages in 1935 above the average. But beyond this 
point there is no apparent relationship of wage changes from 1935 to 
1936 and wages paid in 1935. In all classes, about half of the estab- 
lishments decreased wages by 2% percent or more, whereas roughly 
a quarter tended to make increases of more than this amount. 

In the North, as in the South, there had been great variation in 
average hourly earnings in May 1935 among the reporting establish- 
ments. The correlation between earnings in May 1935 and subsequent 
wage changes is imperfect. But in general one may say that extremely 
large increases occurred most frequently in plants having low hourly 
earnings in 1935 and, conversely, that exceptional decreases occurred 
most frequently in plants that had paid better-than-average wages 
in 1935 (table 12). Furthermore, establishments that fell far below 
the northern average, tended with few exceptions to increase wages, 
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and among these plants paying less than 35 cents in 1935 more thay 
half the increases exceeded 12% percent. On the other hand, aboy 
two-thirds of the establishments paying 55 cents or more made 
decreases, and about half made decreases of more than 17% percen 

The least instability of earnings was in the group paying from 4: 
to 50 cents an hour. (The northern average in May 1935 was 47 
cents.) As the rate paid in 1935 departed from the average, hourly 
earnings became increasingly unstable. 


Table 12.—-Northern Brick and Tile Establishments Classified by Hourly Earn. 
ings in May 1935 and Changes in Hourly Earnings by May 1936 
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Hardware Manufacturing 


THE manufacture of hardware was originally selected for the purpose 
of examining wage changes in an industry which showed an increase i) 
average hourly earnings. In 86 identical hardware manufacturing 
establishments reporting in both May 1935 and May 1936, average 
hourly earnings increased from 56.0 cents to 57.6 cents, or 2.9 percent 
Average hours worked per week per employee increased from 34.3 
to 41.3, or 20.3 percent, whereas the number of employees increased 
only 2.5 percent. The total volume of employment, as indicated by 
man-hours worked, increased 23.0 percent. Almost two-thirds of this 
work was done in establishments in which the average for all wage 
earners on the pay roll was more than 40 hours per week in May 1936. 
The 42 establishments in this class accounted for 673,400 man-hours o! 
the total of 1,044,907 worked in all reporting establishments. 

An analysis of the wage changes in these manufacturing establish- 
ments confirms in general the findings which have been made in the 
other industries examined. 

In the first place, there was diversity in the change in average hourly 
earnings from the spring of 1935 to the spring of 1936. Thirty-two 
establishments had earnings in May 1936 that were within 2% percen' 
of the average hourly earnings in 1935, 17 increased earnings by 2): 
to 7% percent, and 14 decreased earnings by alike amount. Increases 
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of more than 7% percent were made by five establishments and de- 
creases of more than this amount by 18. 

In the second place, in the hardware as in other industries studied, 
large establishments conform more closely to the average practice of 
the industry as regards wage changes than do smaller ones. In 
the hardware industry this meant a marked tendency to make little. 
change. Thus 5 of the 7 establishments with more than 500 employees 
made neither increases nor decreases of more than 2% percent. This 
was true of 20 of the 48 with 50 to 500 employees, but of only 7 of the 
31 plants with fewer employees than this. 

The largest hardware establishments had the best record as regards 
wage changes and the smallest ones had the worst record. This does 
not mean that large increases were not made by small establish- 
ments. Indeed, the frequency of relatively large increases was 
creater among small than among large establishments. But for 
every such increase among small establishments there were several 
decreases. Thus five small plants increased, and five decreased 
hourly earnings by 2% to 7% percent. But only 2 increased hourly 
earnings by more than 7% percent, while 12 made decreases of this 
amount." 

If the only data relating wage changes to volume of business were 
that for hardware, the evidence would have to be regarded as incon- 
clusive. The great preponderance of the business reported in May 
1936 was carried on in establishments that had either increased wages 
or had decreased them by less than 2% percent. Such establishments, 
which included all of those with 500 employees or more, worked 
893,000 man-hours of the 1,044,000 reported by all plants. The 
total number of man-hours worked in a week in May by these estab- 
lishments was 21.1 percent greater in 1936 than in 1935. There 
was no significant difference between this increase and that reported 
for establishments that cut wages by 2% to 7}4 percent. 





Tt has so far proved impossible to make any satisfactory generalizations with reference to the relationship 
of wages paid in May 1935 and wage changes between that time and May 1936. One reason for this is that 
increases in several large establishments caused the arithmetic average of hourly earnings to rise, whereas, as 
has just been indicated, decreases occurred more frequently than increases. The median change, if each 
plant be regarded as a unit without regard to the number of its employees, was a decrease of about 0.8 per- 
cent. All that can be said with certainty on the subject of the relationship of earnings in May 1935 and sub- 
sequent wage changes is that none of the six plants averaging less than 40 cents an hour in May 1935 de- 
creased wages by more than 24 percent and that three of them made increases of more than this amount. 
On the other hand, half of the establishments averaging more than 60 cents an hour made decreases of more 
than 2% percent, and most of these decreases exceeded 12% percent. 

' The plants of intermediate size fit into this pattern. They showed much greater variation as regards 
wage changes than large plants and less than the small ones. For example, changes of as much as 74 per- 
cent were reported for 9 of the 48 plants of intermediate size and for 14 of the 31 smallest plants. The tendency 
in large plants was slightly to increase hourly earnings, whereas in plants of intermediate size there was 4 
slightly greater tendency to decrease them. Thus, 10 increased hourly earnings by 24% to 7% percent and 3 
by more than 7% percent. Decreases of these amounts were made respectively in 9 and 6 establishments. 
But the balance between increases and decreases was closer in these plants than in the smallest ones. In 
this last respect hardware differs from some of the other industries studied, 
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However, in view of the findings in other industries, signific inc¢ 
does attach to the differences in the increased business volume of 
the establishments that decreased hourly earnings by 2% to 7) 
percent and of those that made larger decreases. There were |, 
establishments in the first group and 18 in the second. In eae} 
group there was an average of about 100 employees per establishmen; 
Those that made the smaller decrease gained 21.7 percent in the 


number of man-hours worked. The others gained on the average 
54.8 percent. 


Sawmills 


THE 308 sawmills reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
showed an increase in man-hours of 29 percent between April 1935 
and April 1936, but an increase of only 13.5 percent in number of 
employees. In the northern sample the percentage increase in the 
total number of hours worked was smaller than in the South, but the 
increase in number of employees was greater. Thus, in northern 
plants man-hours increased 25.6 percent and in southern plants 33.8 
percent, but the number of employees in northern plants increased 
15.5 percent as compared to 10.5 percent in the South. 

In April 1935 the great majority of the 308 establishments were 
observing the 40-hour code provision. But in April 1936, 177, or 
57.5 percent of the number of establishments, averaged more than 
40 hours per week per worker on the pay roll. In terms of man-hours, 
virtually three-fifths of the work in 1936 was done in establishments 
with an average week of 40 hours or more. 

Three distinct regions are represented in the sample of reporting 
sawmills. They differ sharply in certain characteristics, as, for 
example, in average hourly earnings. On the other hand, in certain 
developments the same type of relationship is found in each region. 
Thus, in each region those mills that decreased wages more than the 
average (or increased less than the average) gained a competitive 
advantage. 

The southern establishments most frequently disregarded code 
hours between 1935 and 1936. They also decreased average hourly 
earnings. Average weekly hours per employee in 119 southern 
establishments increased from 39.0 to 47.2, or 21.0 percent. Average 
hourly earnings decreased from 31.8 to 29.8 cents, or 6.3 percent. 

The Northwest ’? was characterized by a much smaller increase 
in hours and by rising earnings. Hours increased from 36.2 per week 
to 38.8 The number of employees, having increased by 22.6 percent, 
more or less approximated the increased volume of business evidenced 
by a 31.4-percent increase in the total number of man-hours worked. 
Average hourly earnings rose from 56.4 cents in April 1935 to 62.6 
cents in April 1936, a gain of 11.0 percent. 





13 Includes all establishments reporting from California, Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. These several 
States each show the same pattern of wage change from 1935 to 1936. 
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The remaining Northern States constitute a less homogeneous 
region. Hours were lengthened from 37.4 per week to 43.0, while 
earnings, Which had been 37.8 cents per hour in April 1935, increased 
only 0.4 percent. But the number of employees in these 84 mills de- 
creased by 4.1 percent, while the volume of work available, as evi- 
denced by total man-hours worked, increased 10.0 percent. 

In all three of these districts there was the same diversity of change 
in hourly earnings that characterized the other industries so far 
studied. For example, 88 of the 105 northwestern establishments 
made increases of 2% percent, while 7 made decreases of this amount. 
In the case of 55 establishments, that is to say in more than half, the 
increase was from 7% to 17% percent, while another 17 made still 
larger increases. 

Amid this diversity of movement between the mills within each dis- 
trict, however, the fundamental contrast of the regions continues. 
That is, while every region contained mills that increased wages and 
others which decreased them, increases were the rule in the Northwest 
and decreases predominated in the South. In the other Northern 
States, for which the average of all mills showed little change, the 
number of increases and decreases was about the same. 

While large cuts were not confined to southern mills, they did occur 
with greater frequency in this region. A third of the southern mills 
decreased hourly earnings 12% percent or more. In the Northwestern 
States there was only one decrease as large as this, and that was ina 
mill of negligible size. In the other Northern States such a decrease 
occurred in less than one-tenth of the reporting mills. These mills 
also were predominantly small. None had as many as 100 employees 
(table 13). 

As regards changes in hourly earnings, in all sections of the country 
employees fared better in large than in small establishments. But 
because the general tendency was toward increases in hourly earnings 
in the Northwest and toward lower wages in the South, the advantage 
of the employees in large plants took the form of substantial increases 
in the Northwest and the form of stability in the South. In the other 
Northern States, where in general there was little change in hourly 
earnings, the larger establishments made more increases than de- 
creases. This diversity of movement necessitates separate regional 
analyses if the relationship of size of establishment and wage change is 
to be developed. This is the more true as the relative importance of 
the various sizes of establishments in the sample differs greatly among 
the several regions. 

Not only did the larger establishments in the Northwest have a 
better record for increases than the smaller ones, but there was less 
diversity of changes in hourly earnings among large than among small 


establishments. 
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Table 13.—Sawmills Classified by Number of Employees in April 193 
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1 California, Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. 


The remaining northern establishments reporting to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics are characteristically smaller than those in the 
Northwest. However, in the other Northern States, also, the larger 
establishments made more favorable wage changes from 1935 to 1936 
than the smaller ones. In this region, as in the Northwest, a second 
item of note is the relative lack of diversity in the movement of hourly 
earnings in the larger establishments. Mills with more than 25 but 
fewer than 100 employees shared the stability of the larger establish- 
ments in that 56 percent showed approximately the same average 
hourly earnings in 1935 as in 1936, but, unlike the large establish- 
ments, such changes as were made were almost twice as often decreases 
as increases. 

In the southern region average hourly earnings declined. Decreases 
were made in establishments of all sizes. But the general tendencies 
found in the other two regions persist. Wage cuts grew more frequent 
and were more severe as the size of the establishments decreased. 

Comparing wage changes from 1935 to 1936 with average hourly 
earnings in the several mills in 1935, we find evidence of a genera! 
tendency in each of the three regions for earnings to seek the leve! 
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common to the area. Considered as a group, low-wage mills in 1935 
made more favorable changes in earnings from 1935 to 1936 than mills 
that had paid above the average. 

It should be noted, however, that this leveling did not take place 
from region to region. No southern mill reported average hourly 
earnings in 1935 as high as the average of 56.4 cents for the north- 
western region. In 69 of the 119 southern mills the average was less 
than 30 cents. Only nine paid 40 cents or more. Yet from 1935 to 
1936 southern average hourly rates went still lower, while northwest- 


ern rates increased. 


In the northwestern region average hourly earnings increased 11.0 
percent. Increases were common to establishments of all wage 
croups. But increases of 12% percent or more occurred with relatively 
oreater frequency among low-wage than among high-wage mills. 


- Thus, 6 of the 8 mills paying less than 45 cents in 1935 made increases 


of at least 12% percent, as compared with 36 of the remaining 97 mills 
that had paid higher wages. Both among mills paying 45 to 55 cents 
in 1935 and among those paying 55 cents or more, there were 18 estab- 
lishments that increased hourly earnings by 12% percent or more. 
But, as there were only 43 mills in the first group and 54 in the second, 
the relative frequency of increases of 12% percent was greater among 
mills paying less than the regional average per hour. 

Conversely, decreases of 2% percent or more in the Northwest tended 
to occur only in sawmills whose average hourly earnings were above 
55 cents in April 1935. Whereas 5 of the 54 mills which had paid 
more than 55 cents an hour in 1935 made hourly cuts of 2% percent 
or more, only 2 of the 51 mills which had paid less than 55 cents made 
similar cuts. Decreases were relatively most frequent in the mills 
paying more than 65 cents. | 

There was a consistent relationship in the southern sample between 
wage increases from 1935 to 1936 and hourly earnings paid in 1935, of 
the same order as in the Northwest. Increases were relatively most 
frequent in mills paying less in 1935 than the regional average of 31.8 
cents per hour. There were no increases of more than 2 percent 
among the southern mills that had averaged 40 cents an hour or more. 
Among the 41 mills that had averaged 30 to 40 cents in 1935, one-tenth 
made increases of 23 percent or more. On the other hand, such an 
increase was made by one-sixth of those that had averaged 25 to 30 
cents and by one-third of those that had averaged less than 25 cents. 

Furthermore, large increases in hourly earnings occurred with 
greater frequency among mills with low hourly earnings in 1935. 
Thus there were no increases of 7% percent or more among mills paying 
35 cents or more in 1935. There was only one such increase among the 
28 mills that had averaged 30 to 35 cents. On the other hand, 3 of the 
52 paying 25 to 30 cents and 4 of the 17 paying less than 25 cents in 
1935 granted increases of as much as 7} percent from 1935 to 1936. 
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But no persistent relationship existed in the southern sample betwee), 
wages paid in 1935 and the frequency of decreases. Such a relation. 
ship, which was found in the Northwest, is suggested by the faci th 
wage decreases were least frequent in the case of the lowest wage inil|s. 
Only 7 of the 17 mills which averaged less than 25 cents an hour jy 
1935 made decreases of 2% percent or more between 1935 and 1936. 
whereas three-fifths of all reporting mills made such cuts. However. 
the relationship thus suggested between wage changes and wages paid 
in 1935 does not persist at higher wage levels. Thus, while wage 
decreases were less frequent in mills paying less than 25 cents than iy 
those paying 25 to 30 cents, there was no sharp distinction in this 
regard between mills paying 25 to 30 cents in April 1935 and those 
which paid 30 to 35 cents. Furthermore, as large a proportion iy 


these wage groups made decreases as among mills averaging 40 cents 
or more.’* 
The severity of the wage decreases was greater among southern mills 


paying low wages in 1935 than among those paying higher wages. 
This is true whether we consider the number of mills that reduced 
wages by 22% percent or more as a proportion of all mills in each wage 
group or as a proportion merely of those in each group that made some 
decrease. Either comparison shows that large reductions of earnings 
occurred most frequently among mills that had paid less than 25 cents 
an hour in 1935 and least frequently among those that had paid 35 cents 
or more. Decreases of more than 32 percent occurred only in plants 
that had paid less than 35 cents in 1935. The groups that had paid 
25 to 30 cents and 30 to 35 cents did not differ from each other as 
regards the relative frequency with which wage decreases of 22) per- 
cent occurred, but did occupy an intermediate position in comparison 
with the lowest and the highest wage groups. 

In Northern States other than in the northwestern area the average 
for hourly earnings in April 1935 was 37.8 cents, which changed by 
only 0.4 percent by April 1936. These mills, like those in the North- 
west, showed a more consistent tendency toward a leveling of wages 
than was the case in the South. Half of the 25 northern mills which 
paid average hourly rates of less than 35 cents in April 1935, increased 
average hourly earnings by 1 percent or more, whereas half of the 24 
mills which paid 40 cents or over at that time decreased hourly earn- 
ings by 1 percent or more. Among the 35 mills paying between 35 
and 40 cents in 1935—that is, about the average for the region 
half made decreases of more than 0.8 percent. 

Each of these three wage groups showed a high degree of stability 
as regards wagerates. This was greatest for the group with the lowest 





13 The same general conclusions follow from a consideration of the proportions which decreased earnings !)y 
7% percent or more. 

As further illustration of the apparent lack of relationship on the point under consideration, it may be 
noted that the proportion of decreases among the small group of mills paying 35 to 40 cents was no greater 
than among those paying less than 25 cents. 
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average hourly earnings in 1935. Half of the mills which had paid 
less than 35 cents in 1935, as compared to two-fifths for each of the 
other two groups, made changes of less than 2% percent in either 
direction. 

Such changes as were made, however, tended to be increases in the 
cases of mills paying below the average in 1935 and decreases among 
the others. Thus, of the mills paying less than 35 cents an hour in 
1935, nine made increases and three made decreases of 2% percent or 
more. Among the mills paying more than 35 cents in 1935, however, 
13 made increases and 21 made decreases of this amount." 

Nationally, the competitive influence of changes in average hourly 
earnings was reflected in the man-hours worked. The 50 establish- 
ments which increased average hourly earnings by 2; percent or more 
from 1935 to 1936 had increased business by 24.2 percent. The 80 
establishments which made virtually no wage changes increased 
business by 29 percent, while the 55 which made decreases in average 
hourly earnings of 2% to 12% percent increased business by 31 per- 
cent. But the 45 with wage decreases of 12% percent or more in- 
creased business by 58 percent. 

Among southern establishments this same competitive pattern 
emerges. The 18 that increased hourly earnings by more than 2' 
percent gained 22.9 percent in total man-hours of work. The 32 
that made either no change or one of less than 2! percent gained 25.5 
percent. These 50 establishments together had about 60 percent 
of the total number of hours worked in reporting southern establish- 
ments and had a better-than-average record as regards wage changes. 
On the other hand, the 40 sawmills that decreased earnings by 2% 
to 22% percent gained 36.3 percent in man-hour volume, while those 
that cut by more than 22% percent gained 75.5 percent. Another’ 
way of describing this competitive gain is to say that the total volume 
of business of southern sawmills increased so much that all groups 
of establishments shared in it. But while mills that cut earnings by 
more than 2}5 percent from 1935 to 1936 had had only two-fifths of 
the business in 1935, they secured three-fifths of the added volume 
by 1936. 

In the Northwest the pattern is sufficiently regular to distinguish 
clearly those who made average wage increases from those who did 
not. There were 72 mills that increased average hourly earnings by 





\ As regards wage changes, the group paying 35 to 40 cents differed from those paying over 40 cents chiefly 
in that both increases and decreases, when they occurred, were larger in the mills which had paid 40 cents 
or more in April 1935. Thus, among mills paying approximately average wages, only two of the eight that 
made increases gave increases greater than 744 percent; whereas four of the five increases among mills that 
had averaged 40 cents or more were of this amount. Similarly, although decreases occurred with equal 
relative frequency among both groups, decreases of more than 74 percent were slightly less common than 
smaller decreases in the mills which had paid 35 to 40 cents in 1935 but were twice as frequent in the mills 
which had previously paid over 40 cents an hour. 
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more than 7% percent. They had 83.2 percent of the reported voliime 
of man-hours in 1935 and still had 79.6 percent in 1936. These ills 
shared in the generally increased volume of business for sawmills jp 
this region, having themselves an average increase of 25.7 percent in 
the number of man-hours worked. But the lion’s share went to {he 
mills whose wage changes lagged behind the general movement. For 
example, 16 sawmills with an average increase in hourly earnings of 
3.8 percent gained 37.0 percent in the total number of man-hours 
worked.’ Seventeen mills which averaged 54.3 cents in 1935 and 
54.4 cents in 1936 gained 88.7 percent in volume.” 

While the evidence from each region indicates that a policy of wage 
decrease enabled a few establishments to obtain a slightly larger pro- 
portion of the business available, the conclusion must be used with, 
caution. Two striking exceptions are present in the case of sawmills. 
First and most important is the fact that the policy of increasing 
wages in the Northwest, even though coupled with widespread 
decreases in the South, did not result in any apparent competitive 
disadvantage to the Northwest. The southern reporting mills had 
33.8 percent more man-hours of work in April 1936 than in April 1935; 
those in the Northwest had an increase of almost as much, 31.3 per- 
cent. The other northern reporting mills made no change in hourly 
earnings and gained only 10 percent in volume, thus as a group gaining 
less than either the South or the Northwest. In the second place, 
moderate differences in wage policy did not necessarily give rise t 
competitive advantage or disadvantage. Thus, a group of 25 estab- 
lishments in the Northwest increased hourly earnings about 15 percent 
and gained 29.8 percent in volume, while another group of 30 increased 
.wages about 10 percent and gained only 22.7 percent in volume. 

The combinations of considerably longer hours at decreased pay 
rates in the South and of slightly longer hours at an increased rate of 
pay in the North both produced, on the average, higher weekly earn- 
ings per employee. In the Northwest the average increase was from 
$20.42 per week in April 1935 to $24.29 in April 1936, or 19.0 percent. 
Among the northwestern mills that increased hourly earnings more 
than the average from 1935 to 1936, average weekly earnings rose 
primarily in response to higher hourly rates. Thus there were 17 
mills with an average increase in hourly earnings of 23.0 percent and 
in average weekly earnings of 26.3 percent. Longer hours played « 
larger role in increasing weekly earnings in the case of establishments 
making smaller wage increases. Thus, 25 mills increasing hourly 





15 It may be noted that these mills averaged 58.1 cents in 1935 which was slightly above the general average. 
Therefore, they would not have had to increase by as much as the average for the region to pay the regiona! 
average in 1936. Actually, however, the difference between a 3.8-percent increase and an average increase 
of 11.0 percent was so large that their average hourly earnings of 60.3 cents were below the regional average 
for 1936. 

16 Some mills in the group made increases of less than 244 percent and some made decreases of as much «is 
12% percent. 
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earnings of approximately 15 percent jraised weekly earnings 19.0 per- 
- cent, and another group of 30 increasing hourly earnings from 7% to 
_ 12¥ percent increased weekly earnings by 16.9 percent. Finally, there 
| were 33 mills making smaller increases than this in hourly earnings 

from 1935 to 1936. On the whole, they had paid average wages in 
' 1935, but they had operated only 33.0 hours per employee as against 
a general average of 36.2. These mills increased average weekly 
earnings from $18.62 to $22.40, or 20.3 percent, by securing an 
increased volume that permitted average hours of 39.1. Their average 
hourly earnings had risen only 1.5 percent and were so much below 
the general average for the region that their average weekly earnings 
in 1936 were also below the average. 

In southern establishments reporting, average weekly earnings 
increased from $12.40 to $14.09, or 13.6 percent. There were 82 
establishments that did not decrease hourly earnings by more than 
12% percent. Their average weekly earnings increased from $12.54 
to $14.62, or 16.6 percent. There was almost no difference in the 
amount of this increase in weekly earnings as between groups of 
plants that increased or decreased hourly earnings. But in the first 
group the increase in weekly earnings was due to a small increase in 
hourly earnings in combination with a moderate increase in hours per 
week. Thus, in the 18 plants that gave an average increase of 2% 
percent or more in hourly earnings, hours were lengthened only 7.8 
percent, accounting for but half of the increase in the amount in the 
weekly pay envelope. On the other hand, employees in the 32 estab- 
lishments which cut hourly earnings from 2% to 12% percent worked 
almost exactly a quarter again as long per week in 1936 as in 1935 to 
increase their weekly earnings by one-sixth. 

There were also 37 southern establishments that decreased hourly 
earnings by more than 12% percent. For the group as a whole the 
decrease averaged 23.0 percent. Average weekly earnings rose even 
for the workers in these plants. But the increase was only from 
$11.89 to $12.21, the equivalent of pay for 1 hour at their 1935 rates, 
whereas actually the men worked 12.7 hours more than in April 1935. 
They averaged 50.7 hours per week in April 1936. Their hourly 
earnings had fallen from 31.3 to 24.1 cents. 

Within this latter group were 8 mills with 721 employees in 1936 
that had cut earnings by more than 32% percent to an average level 
of 18.8 cents per hour. Weekly hours were increased from 37.4 in 
1935 to 47.4 in 1936. Despite 10 added hours of work, wage earners 
in these plants received less per week in 1936 than in 1935. The 
respective averages of weekly earnings were $8.90 and $11.06. At 
the rates prevailing in 1936 they would have had to work 59 hours a 
week to equal their weekly pay in 1935. 
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Wage cutting frequently results in a decrease in the productivity 
of workers. This effect is related to the severity of the cut. Such g 
decrease in productivity dissipates the advantage that the employer 
anticipated in reducing wages. The wise employer is concerned not 
with wage rates but with labor costs. There is evidence in this study 
that the management in these eight mills may have overlooked this 
fact. At all events they were not the mills that gained the mos 
business. They had only 46 percent more business in 1936 than ip 
1935, while those that cut hourly earnings by 30 percent gained 79 
percent in volume. Large as this decrease in rates was, at least these 
mills offered 75 cents more in 1936 for 52.9 hours of work than they 
had paid for 35.3 hours in 1935. 

But whether or not the eight mills that decreased weekly earnings 
lost out in competition with those that hed at least retained the 
weekly wage, a 46-percent increase in business was still well ahead of 
the average gain for all reporting southern mills. And well it might be. 
For the wage cut was equivalent to demanding, after each employee 
had been paid for an hour’s work at the rates in force in 1935, that he 
work 30 minutes for nothing. Except as this resulted in enough il! 
wiil to cut efficiency by one-third, it must have resulted in an improve- 
ment of the employer’s competitive position. 





Employment in the Engineering Profession, 
1929 to 1934 


NALYSIS has been made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
reports from 52,589 professional engineers, showing the kinds of 
employment engaged in at specified periods. The study, under- 
taken in May 1935 at the request of the American Engineering 
Council,’ established the following general findings: 

Over the 5-year period ending December 1934, the number of per- 
sons in the engineering profession increased by 25.3 percent. This 
rate of increase was much in excess of available engineering employ- 
ment opportunities. 

The growth among the several professional classes over the period 
1930-34 ranged from 17.6 percent for mining and metallurgical to 
62.5 percent in the case of chemical and ceramic engineers. 

The opportunities for engineering employment differed markedly 
among the professional classes. Thus, over the 5-year period, and 
for the profession as a whole, private engineering employment de- 
clined by 8.2 percent, but it increased by more than a third for 
chemical and ceramic engineers. There was little increase or de- 
crease for electrical, mining and metallurgical, and mechanical and 
industrial engineers. In the case of the civil engineers, however, there 
was a decrease of about one-third in private engineering employment. 

All professional classes participated in the increases in employment 
of engineers by public authorities. The civil engineers were most 
affected. The proportion of this group employed by public authori- 
ties increased from 40.0 percent in 1929 to 48.5 in 1934. 

The fact that available engineering opportunities did not keep pace 
with the increase in the number of men trained to enter the profession 
brought about changes in the proportions of those who were un- 
employed, or engaged in nonengineering work. 

In 1929 private engineering furnished by far the greatest employ- 
ment for engineers. For civil engineers this covered 54.3 percent. 
There was a range of from 80.6 to 87.3 percent among the four remain- 
ing professional classes. By December 1932 private engineering 





! Prepared by Andrew Fraser, Jr., of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions. 

? This is the third of a series of summary articles covering results of the survey. For information on educa- 
tional qualifications and unemployment in the engineering profession, see Monthly Labor Review, June 
1936 and January 1937, respectively. The detailed information will be published in bulletin form. 
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among civil engineers had dropped to 37.6 percent and by Dece: bey 
1934 to 31.8 percent. There was also a continuous decline in this 
type of employment among electrical engineers; only 63.1 percent 
reporting such employment in December 1934. There was only , 
slight improvement over 1932 for the remaining professional classes. 
In 1934 these three averaged 69.1 percent. 

Nonengineering employment increased sharply from 1929 to 193) 
and in equal measure for all professional classes, absorbing many more 
engineers than did public engineering, in which employment also ip. 
creased. But despite the fact that the proportions of all engineers 
in nonengineering employment rose from 6.3 percent in 1929.to 12.) 
percent in 1932, there was an even larger increase in unemployment. 
This situation was common to all professional classes. 

Between December 1932 and December 1934 there were further 
increases in nonengineering employment for all professional classes. 
The increases were not so great as between 1929 and 1932. Unem. 
ployment declined for all professional classes, except for civil engineers. 

The sharpest increases in public engineering employment occurred 
in the period 1932-34. 

Of all engineers who reported as being professionally active prior 
to 1930, only 46.2 percent were in the employ of private firms in 1934. 
in 1929, 62.2 percent were so engaged. Federal Government em- 
ployment provided for 10.1 percent in December 1934; in 1929, this 
field gave employment to only 5.3 percent. 

Over the period 1930-34 there was a remarkable stability in t) 
number of engineers classified as independent consultants, and those 
engineers engaged in the teaching of engineering subjects. This was 
also the case for those in the employ of State and county, and munic- 
pal and other public authorities, especially if considered together. 

The net new private firm employment that developed between 1°)3() 
and 1934 was secured by newcomers who entered the profession in 
this period. In absolute number, 5,003, or 16 percent, of the engi- 
neers active in the profession before 1930 suffered loss of engineering 
employment. Some 3,112, or 18 percent, of the new entrants found 
engineering work with private firms. The increase in public engineer- 
ing employment was shared by both older and younger engineers. 


Scope and Method of Study 


THE primary objectives of this analysis were to determine what 
kinds of engineering employment were most stable, and what types o! 
substitute employment professional engineers found during the ¢e- 
pression years, 1930 to 1934, inclusive. 

The engineer was requested to check his employment status against 
only 1 of 14 items for each of the 3 years ending December 31, 1929, 


1932, and 1934. In view of the small number reporting in some cate- 
gories, similarity in the detailed distributions, and the desirability 0! 
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discussing unemployment and related data as a whole, these 14 cate- 
gories were reduced to 8 and are in this article designated thus: (1) 


Private firm,* (2) independent consultant, (3) teaching, (4) Federal, 


(5) State and county, (6) municipal and other public authority, (7) 
nonengineering employment, (8) total unemployment.‘ In the en- 
suing discussion items (1) to (3) inclusive, and (4) to (6) inclusive are 
hereafter referred to respectively as private engineering employment 
and public engineering employment, and these two in combination as 
total engineering employment. 


Employment Status of Engineers, 1929-34 


Durine the period 1930 to 1934 inclusive, the total number of en- 
gineers seeking employment was increased by almost 10,000 per year, 
largely through the addition of new college graduates. Thirty-two 
percent of these recent college graduates reported to the Bureau, in 
contrast to 15 percent of those who were actively engaged in the pro- 
fession prior to 1930. This disparity necessitated adjusting the sample 
to obtain the over-all distributions of employment status for 1932 and 
1934, thus: The number of engineers graduating in 1930-34 and re- 
porting employment status for 1932 and 1934 were reduced in the ratio 
of 15 to 32. These derived totals were then added to the remaining 
reports for 1932 and 1934. This was possible because for separate 


age groups among both the younger and older engineers the percent- 
age of replies shows homogeneous sampling within these two groups. 
In determining the adequacy of these samples no allowances were 
made for deaths or severances from the profession occurring between 
December 1929 and December 1934. 

These distributions for the years 1929, 1932, and 1934 are presented 
in table 1 for the profession as a whole. 


Reported at End of 1929, 1932, and 1934 


[Figures adjusted as explained above.] 








Increase or decrease in 


NT > 
Number Percent number 





Employment status 


1929 to | 1932 to | 1929 to 
1929 1934 1934 | “1939 1934 1934 


Grand total, United States 31, 252 39, 161 ’ 100.0 | 100.0 |+4, 439 |+3,470 | +7, 909 


Engineering employment 29, 051 30, 299 ‘ 77.9 | 77.4 |—1, 264 +1, 248 
Pri 22, 456 20, 619 ‘ 55.5 | 52.7 |—2, 659 —1, 837 

6, 595 9, 680 ; 22.4 | 24.7 |+1,395 +3, 085 
Nonengineering employment__| 1,969 5, 523 , 12.0 | 14.1 |+2,321 +3, 554 
Unemployment 232 3, 339 . 10.1 8.5 |+3, 382 +3, 107 









































' Includes those engineers in the employ of private firms, independent consultants, reporting ‘‘any other 
ary at ow yi and teaching. 
neludes th ose engineers in the employ of Federal, State, county, and municipal governments, and 


_ other publie authority. 





‘ Includes also those reporting as employees of private consulting firms and under “any other employ- 
ment” in question 6. 
‘ Includes also those reporting work relief and direct relief 
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Between December 1929 and December 1932 the total number of 
professional engineers in the sample increased by 4,439, from 31.259 
to 35,691. ‘There was a further increase of 3,470 to 39,161 by Decom- 
ber 1934. The total increase from 1929 to 1934 amounted to 25.3 
percent. 

This increase took place during 5 years of depression in which 
available engineering opportunities were insufficient to absorb the 
supply of engineers. For December 1932, 3,614 reported unemploy- 
ment. The percentage of those reporting unemployment declined 
from 10.1 at the end of 1932 to 8.5 at the end of 1934. But in the 
face of the continuing influx of engineers, the absolute number of 
those unemployed declined only slightly, to 3,339 at the end of 1934. 
Furthermore, while the presence of 6.3 percent of the professional 
engineers in nonengineering employment in 1929 indicates this was 
even then an established and normal outlet for them, there was an 
enormous increase in such work between 1929 and 1932. There was 
a further, but smaller, increase in nonengineering work between 1932 
and 1934. The number reporting themselves as engaged in such work 
increased from 1,969 in 1929 to 5,523 by December 1934. Among 
the engineers reporting, 12.0 and 14.1 percent were engaged in non- 
engineering work in December 1932 and 1934, respectively. There 
is reason to believe, from a preliminary examination of income data, 
that the specific nonengineering work of many of those reporting in 
1934 was much more frequently of a makeshift character than in 1929. 

Engineering employment as a whole declined 4.4 percent between 
1929 and 1932. There was a rise by December 1934. The number 
in the adjusted sample engaged in engineering work increased from 
29,051 in December 1929 to 30,299 in December 1934, but this was 
due primarily to the increases in the public employment of engineers. 
Private employment decreased by 11.8 percent from 1929 to 1932. 
Despite some increase from 1932 to 1934, it was still 8.2 percent 
below the 1929 level at the end of the 5-year period 1930-34. 

The dependence upon public employment is further evidenced by 
the fact that although both classes of engineering employment in- 
creased between December 1932 and December 1934, the absolute 
increase reported in private employment was only half of that obtain- 
ing in employment with public authorities. Relative to the numbers 
so employed in 1932, the rate of increase in public employment was 
almost five times as great as that in private employment. 

The preceding analysis was only concerned with the engineering 
profession as a whole. Corresponding data for each professional 
class are presented on an adjusted basis in table 2. 
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Table 2.-—Employment Status at End of 1929, 1932, and 1934 of All Engineers 
Reporting, by Professional Class 


[Figures adjusted as explained on p. 861] 











Number of engineers 








Professional class 





In engineering employment 





Total private ! 


| Total public ? 





1929 


1929 





Total, United States 31, 252 


22, 456 


19, 797 


1932 | 1934 | 1929 


1932 


1934 





20,619 | 6, 595 


7, 990 











Chemical and ceramic 1, 470 
Civil, agricultural, and architectural__/13, 786 
I ti tiemnthockevindiadod _| 6,112 
Mechanical and industrial | 8, 455 
Mining and metallurgical... ......___- | 1,429 





1, 217 
‘7,477 
5, 238 
7, 374 

















1, 150 


1, 322 
5, 760 
4, 940 
6, 729 
1, 046 











Professional class 


1, 640 | 
5, 191 
5, 137 
7, 512 
1, 139 


103 
5, 510 
350 
504 
128 





122 





643 
| 149 








Number of engineers 





In nonengineering 
employment 





1932 





Total, United States 


4, 290 





Unemployed 3 





1929 | 1 


932 


3, 614 


1934 


3, 339 








Chemical and ceramic 

Civil, agricultural, and architectural__.._- 
Electrical 

Mechanical and industrial 

Mining and metallurgical..............__- 





320 
1, 413 
1, 155 
1, 190 
212 














167 
1, 537 
725 
1, 025 
160 





147 
1, 677 
598 
777 
140 








' Includes employees of private firms, independent consultants, ‘‘any other employment’’, and teaching. 
? Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal governments, and other public authority. 


‘Includes direct relief and work relief. 


Over the 5-year period ending December 1934, the number of 
persons in the engineering profession increased by 25.3 percent. 
The corresponding increases for the separate professional classes 
ranged from 17.6 percent for mining and metallurgical engineers to 
62.5 percent in the case of chemical and ceramic engineers (table 3). 


Table 3.—Percent of Change in Engineering Employment, by Professional Class, 


1929 to 1934 


{Figures adjusted as explained on page 861] 














Professional class 





Mining and metallurgical 
Civil, agricultural, and architectural 


Mechanical and industrial. ..................- 


Electrical 


Percent of 

increase in 
each pro- 
fessional 


Class, 
1929-34 


Percent of incre 
1929- 


ase or decrease, 
34 in— 





Total engi- 
neering 
employ- 
ment 


Priva 


engineer- 
ing em- 
ployment 


te! 


Public ? 


engineer- 


ing em- 


ployment 





+25. 3 


+4.4 


—8.2 


+46. 8 








+17.6 
+18.7 
+25. 5 
+32. 8 
+62. 5 





+2. 5 
+1.1 
+5. 5 
+3.1 
+35. 1 





4+ 





—1.0 


+1.9 
—1.9 


30. 6 


34.8 





+33. 6 
+44. 1 
+59. 1 
+78. 0 
+38. 8 





' Includes employees of re firms, independent consultants, ‘‘any other employment”, and teaching 
1 Includes employees of Federal, State, county, and municipal governments, and other public authority. 
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In no professional class did total engineering employment keep }),c¢ 
with the growing number of engineers. The closest balance bety ee) 
the increase in number of engineers and the increase in total engin er. 
ing employment was 62.5 percent to 35.1 percent for chemical ) 4 
ceramic engineers. That is, without displacement of such enginee;s 
in the profession in 1929 about half of their increase in number eo )\q 
have been absorbed in engineering work. The next highest incressp 
in number, namely, 32.8 percent, occurred among electrical engineer; 
This was met by an increase of only 3.1 percent in their total engineer. 
ing employment. Mechanical and industrial engineers fared sojye- 
what better. Their numbers increased by 25.5 percent, while op- 
portunities for engineering employment increased by 5.5 percent 
Roughly, one-fifth of the total increase in number of all engineers 
between 1930 and 1934 was provided for by the growth of new jolhs 
Clearly, the wide variations in the rates of increase in these profoes- 
sional classes had an important bearing upon the nature of their 
employment distributions in the period 1929-34. 

The data for private and public engineering in table 3 accentuate 
the differences in available engineering opportunities for each profes- 
sional class. Thus, over the 5-year period, and for the profession as 
a whole, although private engineering employment declined by 8.2 
percent, it increased by more than a third for chemical and ceramic 
engineers. There was little increase or decrease for electrical, mining 
and metallurgical, and mechanical and industrial engineers; but in 
the case of the civil engineers, there was a decrease of about one-third 
in private engineering employment. 

By contrast, no professional class was excepted from the increases 
which took place in public engineering employment. 

It was, however, the civil engineers who were most affected. For 
them public employment was an important field in 1929 when 40 
percent of all civil engineers were so engaged. The 44.1-percent in- 
crease by 1934 in the amount of such employment reported meant an 
absolute increase of 2,431 jobs over the 5-year period. In contrast, 
less than 6 percent of electrical and mechanical engineers had _ been 
employed by public authorities in 1929. By December 1934, al- 
though the numbers of them so engaged had increased by 78.0 and 59.1 
percent, respectively, the absolute increases in jobs reported were 
only 273 for electrical and 298 in the case of mechanical and industria! 
engineers. For chemical and ceramic, and mining and metallurgical 
engineers, the absolute increases were, respectively, 40 and 43. 

Since the available engineering opportunities did not keep pace 
with the increases in men trained to enter the profession, there must 
obviously have been changes in the proportions, first, of those en- 
gaged in engineering and second, of those unemployed,’ or engaged 





5 For discussion see Monthly Labor Review, January 1937 (p. 37): Unemployment Among Profession®! 
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in nonengineering work. ‘This is evidenced by considering the ad- 
justed data presented in table 4. 


Table 4.—Percentage Distribution of Engineers Reporting, by Employment 
Status and Professional Class, at End of 1929, 1932, and 1934 


[Figures adjusted as explained on p. 861] 











Percent of total in each professional class reporting— 





Engineering employment Nonengineer- 
Professional class ing 


employment 
Private ! Public? 


Unemploy- 
ment 3 








1929 | 1932 | 1934 | 1929 | 1932 | 1934 1932 


————- 








Total, United States 71.9) 55. , : , ‘ . : . . 7) 10.1 








Lon 





Chemical and ceramic__...............| 82.8] 68. : E d ‘ , , 9, ‘ 8.6 
Civil, agricultural, and architectural._| 54.3] 37. , . ’ " ; ’ | .7| 10.0 
Electrical 85. 6 f ‘ ‘ . : A 5. , . 5} 10.0 
Mechanical and industrial 87.3} 70. b ‘ ’ é , : .3| .7| 10.7 
Mining and metallurgical 80. 6] 66. ; f ; ' 4 ; 3. 0} 10.2 
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| Includes employees of private firms, independent consultants, ‘‘any other employment”’, and teaching. 
1 Includes employees of Federal, State, county, and municipal governments, and other public authority. 
3 Includes direct relief and work relief. 


Private engineering employment furnished by far the greatest 
amount of employment to engineers. In 1929, even among civil 
engineers, 54.3 percent were so employed. For the remaining four 
professional classes, the percentages ranged from 80.6 for mining and 


metallurgical to 87.3 for mechanical and industrial engineers. These 
proportions dropped sharply from 1929 to 1932 because of a decrease 
in the number of private jobs and an increase in the number of en- 
gineers. By December 1932, only 37.6 percent of the civil engineers 
reported as being in private engineering. The range for the remain- 
ing four professional classes was from 66.8 to 70.2 percent. By the 
end of 1934, there was a further decrease in the proportions privately 
employed among both civil and electrical engineers. The former 
decreased to 31.8 percent. Among electrical engineers, private 
engineering work had employed 67.8 percent in 1932 as compared 
with 63.] percent in 1934. There was only a slight improvement 
over 1932 for the remaining professional classes. 

In all classes, excepting chemical and ceramic engineers, the pro- 
portions engaged in public engineering increased from 1929 to 1934. 
The most pronounced shift occurred among the civil engineers, namely, 
from 40.0 percent in 1929 to 48.5 percent in 1934. This in some meas- 
ure compensated for the large decline in the private engineering 
employment of this professional class. Indeed, as a result of public 
employment, the proportion of civil engineers in total engineering 
employment in both 1932 and 1934 was slightly higher than in any 
other professional class. 
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Lack of engineering employment opportunities in the period 192'\-39 
led to increases in both nonengineering employment and unem)|oy. 
ment for all professional classes. In general, the loss of private em. 
ployment occurred from 1929 to 1932. Nonengineering employment 
increased sharply, absorbing many more engineers than public ep- 
gineering work, in which employment also increased. But despite 
the fact that the proportion of all engineers in nonengineering rose 
from 6.3 percent in 1929 to 12.0 percent in 1932, there was an evey 
larger increase in unemployment. This situation was common to all 
professional classes. 

There were further increases in the proportions engaged in nonengi- 
neering work among all professional classes in the period 1932-34. 
Among electrical engineers, the rate of increase in the proportion who 
were in nonengineering employment was three-fourths of that which 
occurred in 1929-32. But for the remaining professional classes the 
corresponding rates of increase were only one-third or less. In the case 
of civil engineers and mining and metallurgical engineers, there were 
almost no increases in the proportions engaged in nonengineering 
employment. For each of these groups there was a greater increase 
from 1932 to 1934 in public than in nonengineering employment. For 
civil engineers it was much larger. For mechanical engineers the pro- 
portions in public engineering rose from 6.7 percent in 1932 to 7.6 per- 
cent in 1934, whereas nonengineering embraced 12.4 percent of all 
mechanical engineers in 1932 and 14.3 percent in 1934. In their case, 
therefore, the rate of expansion in public engineering employment was 
less than that which occurred in nonengineering employment. 


Employment Status in Comparable Age Groups 


ComPaRIsoON of the distribution of employment status in 1929 of all 
engineers who entered the profession in the period 1925-29, with that 
in 1934 of a comparable group who entered the profession between 
1930 and 1934, reflects the pressures to which new entrants were sub- 
jected during the depression years. It also emphasizes the abnor- 
mality of the employment status of the latter in 1934. 

In 1929 only 5.3 percent of the most recent graduates with profes- 
sional training were in nonengineering work and 0.4 percent were 
unemployed. In other words, all but one-twentieth of those who 
entered the profession in these 5 years were employed in engineering 
work in 1929 (table 5). But in 1934, two-fifths of the comparable 
group of recent engineering graduates ° were not in regular professional 
engineering work. No less than 10.6 percent of them were unemployed 
in December 1934, while 29.4 percent reported as being engaged in 
nonengineering work. 





* The term “engineering graduate”’ is used interchangeably with ‘‘entered the profession.”” The tubula- 
tions cover predominantly those who received first degrees in engineering in the years specified, but alse 
include all ‘‘other’”’ engineers (such as those whose college work was incomplete) who were 23 to 27 years old 
at the date of reported employment. 
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Table 5.—Comparative Employment Status of 2 Groups of Younger Engineers 


= ———— 














Number of engineers 





In public engineering 


employment 
Age group 





Unem- 


Munici- ployed? 


State | pal and 

and other 
county! public 
authority 


— 








| 4925-29 engineers, who were 23 to 27 years of age 


in 1929 5 618 
1930-34 engineers, who were 23 to 27 years of age 


in 1984. . ...-------------2- none eren een ee eene---e 1, 272 





























Percent 





1925-29 engineers, who were 23 to 27 years of age 


in 1929 100. 0 73. 6 6.5 8.8 5.4] 5.3 0.4 
1930-34 engineers, who were 23 to 27 years of age 


100. 0 40.9 9.2 7.5 - 2.4] 20.4 10. 6 








1 Includes employees of private firms, independent consultants, ‘‘any other employment,”’ and teaching. 
2Includes work relief and direct relief. 


Of all recent engineers, both in 1929 and in 1934, approximately one- 
fifth were engaged in the three categories of public engineering. Inso- 
far as any differences existed, there appears to have been a slight 
decline in the proportions of the 1930-34 group that secured public 
employment. The decrease in the percentage in State and county 


employment was only from 8.8 to 7.5. But municipal and other 
public authorities in 1929 had employed 5.4 percent of the 1925-29 
engineers, whereas in 1934 they employed only 2.4 percent of those 
who entered the profession in the period 1930-34. On the other hand, 
the Federal Government employed a larger percentage of the recent 
graduates in 1934 than it had employed in 1929. For 1929, 6.5 percent 
of the 1925-29 engineers reported themselves as having been employed 
by the Federal Government, whereas 9.2 percent of the recent entrants 
to the profession were so employed in 1934. 

In 1929 nearly three-fourths of the recent engineers were in private 
engineering employment. Only 40.9 percent of the 1930-34 engineers 
so reported for December 1934. Clearly, the abnormally large pro- 
portion of the new entrants to the profession who were unemployed or 
were compelled to find work of a nonengineering nature in 1934 was 
due primarily to the lack of opportunities in the principal field of 
engineering activity. A contributory factor of substantial importance, 
however, was that the number of those graduated from engineering 
courses in colleges was about 20 percent higher from 1930-34 than 
from 1925-29. Innumbers, this increase was about 10,000 individuals. 

This dependence upon private engineering employment is common 
to the greater part of the engineering profession. A substantial 
number, however, are normally in the employ of public authorities. 
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This is borne out by considering the distributions of employment 
status of all engineers reporting. These data are shown in table §, 
divided into three broad classes, by age.’ 

Of all older engineers reporting for December 1929, it will be noted 
that 71.9 percent were engaged in private engineering, 21.1 percent 
in public engineering, 6.3 percent in nonengineering work, and only 
0.7 percent were unemployed. Of the 71.9 percent in private engi- 
neering, 62.2 percent were in the employ of private firms, 4.2 percent 
in independent consulting work, and 5.5 percent in teaching. [y 
public engineering, the percentages for Federal, State and county, 
and municipal and other public authorities ranged from 5.3 to 7.4, 
This situation had an important bearing on the changes whicl, 
occurred in the subsequent period, especially with regard to substitute 
employment. 


Table 6.—Distribution of Older and Younger Engineers Reporting, by 
Employment Status, at End of 1929, 1932, and 1934 













































































Number Percent 
Younger Younger 
engineers engineers 
‘ Older Older os : 
Employment status engineers ! engineers ! ' 
1930- 1933- 1930- {1933 
1932 2 1934 3 19322 1934! 
Lai ail = Py Tas 
1929 | 1932 | 1934 | 1932 | 1934 | 1934 | 1929) 1932) 1934) 1932) 1934) 19:4 
Grand total, United States___.-- 31, 252)31, 252/31, 252) 9, 469) 9, 469) 7, 403) 100. 0! 100. 0) 100. 0) 100. 0) 100. 0 100.6 
Engineering employment. ------ 29, 051) 25, 327/25, 548] 5,248] 6,057) 4,070) 93.0] 81.1) 81.8) 55.4) 64.0) 5: 
Private employment-._------ 22, 456) 18, 142/17, 378) 3, 532) 3,926) 2,984) 71.9) 58.1) 55.7) 37.3 41.5) 40.4 
oi. fl ee 19, 424/14, 894/14, 422) 3, 247] 3,748) 2,892) 62.2) 47.7) 46.2) 34.3] 39.6) 39.2 
Independent consultant.| 1, 303) 1, 459) 1, 243 50 25 17] 4.2) 4.7) 40) .5| .3 
i = petite 1, 729) 1,789] 1,713) 235 153 75| 5.5) 5&7) 6.5) 2.5) 1.6) 1.1 
Public employment-...--.-- 6, 595) 7, 185) 8,170) 1,716) 2,131) 1, 086) 21.1) 23.0) 26.1) 18.1) 22.5) 14.' 
nae accattsnic coated 1, 647| 2, 063) 3,149) 531) 1,008) 536) 5.3} 6.6) 10.1) 5.6) 10.6) 7.2 
State and county....--.-.| 2,632) 2,884) 2,882) 927) 872) 400) 8.4) 9.2) 9.2) 9.8 9.2) 54 
Municipal and other 
public authority. __.-- 2, 316} 2,238] 2,139) 258; 251 150) 7.4) 7.2) 6.8) 2.7) 2.7) 2.0 
Nonengineering employment.-_.| 1, 969) 3,047) 3,202) 2,651) 2,655) 2,304) 6.3) 9.7} 10.2) 28.0 28. 0) 31.1 
Unemployment.._............-- 232) 2, 878 2, 502! 1,570, 757) 1,029; .7) 9.2) 8.0) 16.6) 8.0) 13.9 





1 Includes both graduates and “‘other’’ engineers who were professionally active prior to 1930. 
2 Includes both graduates and ‘‘other’’ engineers who entered the profession in the years 1930-32. 
3 Includes both graduates and ‘‘other’’ engineers who entered the profession in the years 1933 and 1934 


Over the 5-year period there was a net change in the distributions 
of employment affecting 16.8 percent of the “older” engineers; that 


7 Table 6 presents the absolute figures for all reports received without adjustment. It deals with the older 
and younger engineers separately and, therefore, no adjustment was required in these broad age classifica- 
tions, though allowance did have to be made for the relatively large number of reports received from young 
engineers when the groups were treated in combination. 

Older engineers comprise all those who were active in professional engineering prior to 1930. The younger 
engineers are those who entered the profession in the years 1930-34, inclusive, and are divided into 2 broad-age 
groups, each designated by the graduating classes which they embrace, namely, 1930-32 engineers and 1933 34 
engineers. Furthermore, in tabulating the data on employment status, homogeneity of the older and 1930 3. 
engineers was maintained. That is, in the case of the former, only those reporting for the 3 years 1929, 19:2, 
and 1934 were used; in the case of the latter, only those reporting for the 2 years 1932 and 1934 were include 
Analysis shows that the percentage eliminated was small. 
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is, of engineers who had entered the profession prior to 1930. In 

other words, out of every 1,000 engineers reporting, there were net 
' changes in the employment status of 168 between 1929 and 1934. In 
absolute numbers, there were shrinkages of 5,255 jobs for engineers 
craduating prior to 1929. No less than 5,002 were separated from 
| private firms. ‘lhe remaining net losses of employment were dis- 
tributed among those engaged in independent consulting (60), in 
teaching (16), and in municipal and other public employment (177). 
These decreases in employment opportunities for older engineers 
were not counterbalanced by increases in the other classes of engineer- 
ing employment. In fact, 2,270 engineers reporting graduation prior 
to 1930 were still unemployed in December 1934, while 1,233 found 
employment in nonengineering work. Only 1,752 had been absorbed 
by increases in public engineering employment, one-sixth with State 
and county authorities, and five-sixths, or 1,502, with the Federal 
Government. 

The major part of the loss of employment for older engineers 
occurred from 1929 to 1932. In this period net shifts in employment 
had affected the status of 14.7 percent of these men. The net change 
in the period 1932-34 involved only 4.0 percent of them. Obviously, 
by December 1932 the engineering profession had suffered the major 
impact of the depression. Between December 1929 and December 
1932 there were net losses of employment involving 4,608 engineers. 
Only two of the categories of employment were involved, namely, 
that with private firms, and that with municipal and other public 
authorities. But of the 4,608 positions concerned, the shrinkage of 
employment with private firms affected 4,530; the latter, only 78. 
Of these engineers, only 884 were able to find other types of engineer- 
ing employment by December 1932; nearly 50 percent of them 
entered Federal Government employment, while a third entered State 
and county employment. There were 156 additional engineers 
reporting themselves as being independent consultants and 60 as 
engaged in teaching. Of the remaining 3,724 engineers, 2,646 were 
unemployed and 1,078 were engaged in work of a nonengineering 
nature. 

The shifts noted in the period 1929-32 are, therefore, indicative of 
two trends affecting engineers who had been in the profession in 1929: 
(1) The pronounced increase in Federal employment and the decrease 
in private employment; and (2) the comparative stability of the re- 
maining classes of engineering employment. These trends are further 
accentuated by a consideration of the shifts which occurred between 
December 1932 and December 1934. 

In 1932-34, all categories of engineering employment, with the ex- 
ception of that with Federal Government, decreased. Thus, an ad- 
ditional net total of 472 engineers graduating before 1930 were sepa- 
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rated from private firms. The decreases in jobs in the remaining 
engineering classes ranged from 2 in the case of teaching to 216 fo, 
independent consultants. Incidentally, it will be noted that the DTo- 
portion engaged in the latter class was only slightly less than the pro. 
portion so engaged in 1929. This would seem to indicate that the 
increase which did take place by December 1932 was an artificial one 
Altogether, the decreases in engineering employment affected 86; 
engineers. Despite these decreases in many types of job opportunity, 
there was also a decrease of 376 in the number of engineers reporting 
unemployment. Only 155 found opportunities in nonengineering 
employment. The Federal! Government gave engineering employ- 
ment to the remaining 1,086 (87.5 percent) of those whose status 
shifted from 1932 to 1934. 

The net result of the changes in employment status among the older 
engineers was such that by December 1934 only 46.2 percent were in 
the employ of private firms, whereas 62.2 percent had been so engaged 
at the end of 1929. Federal employment provided for 10.1 percent 
in December 1934, as against only 5.3 percent in 1929. All other 
classes of engineering employment remained comparatively stable 
over the period 1930-34, especially if State, county, and municipal 
employment are considered together. In December 1934 there were 
8.0 percent unemployed, but it is obvious that had not 10.2 percent 
of the older engineers found work of a nonengineering nature, the pro- 
portion unemployed would have been larger by that amount. It is 
also obvious that by December 1934 it was primarily the increased 
engineering employment by the Federal Government that amelio- 
rated employment conditions for these older engineers. 

Among the engineers who entered the profession during the de- 
pression, certain outstanding shifts may be noted. In the first place 
employment opportunities increased from the end of 1932 to the end 
of 1934 among those who graduated in 1930-32. Slightly more than 
half of the 16.6 percent of this group who had been unemployed or on 
work relief in 1932 found employment by 1934. Furthermore, they 
had found nonrelief engineering employment. There was no change 
in the proportion engaged in nonengineering work. The gain was 
almost equally divided between private employment and public em- 
ployment. Fewer engineers were teaching or engaged in consulting 
work. The increase in employment by private firms, however, ab- 
sorbed 5.3 percent of all engineers in these classes. Similarly, there 
was a slight decline in the proportions employed by States and coun- 
ties, but this was much more than offset by an expansion of Federal 
engineering employment that absorbed an additional 5.0 percent of the 
total number. 

A comparison of the distributions of employment of 1933-34 grad- 
uates in 1934 may be made with employment in 1932 of those grad- 
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yating in 1930-32 to show how conditions had changed as regards the 
most recent graduates. This comparison is not perfect because in the 
one case 3 graduating classes are considered and in the other only 
9, From 1932 to 1934 there was almost no change in the proportions 
of the most recent graduates who found engineering employment. 
Unemployment was slightly lower, primarily because 3.1 percent more 
(933-34 graduates were in nonengineering work in 1934 than had been 
true of 1930-32 graduates in 1932. 

While recent graduates in 1934 had as much opportunity for engi- 
neering employment as a comparable group had had in 1932, this was 
because of an expansion in private employment and particularly em- 
ployment with private firms. Of the 1933-34 graduates, 4.9 percent 
more were employed by private firms and 1.8 percent fewer were 
in teaching or acting as independent consultants than had been the 
case in 1932 among 1930-32 graduates. 

The total opportunities for public employment were less in 1934 
among the most recent graduates than had been true of a similar 

group in 1932. The Federal Government did employ 1.6 percent 
more of them in 1934, but this could not offset the decline of employ- 
ment opportunities with State, county, and municipal authorities 
from 12.5 percent of the 1930-32 graduates in 1932 to 7.4 percent of the 
1933-34 graduates in 1934. 

The preceding discussion has shown the barriers that the depression 
threw in the way of newcomers to the profession. It now remains to 
examine the effect that even the partial absorption of the newcomers 
had upon the employment opportunities of the older engineers. 

This interrelationship is best studied in two different phases of the 
employment cycle: (1) During a period of an absolute contraction in 
job opportunities, and (2) during a period of expansion. These 
conditions are represented respectively by the two periods 1929-32 
and 1932-34. In the first, it will be recalled that total engineering 
employment for the adjusted sample decreased from 29,051 to 27,787. 
In the second period, it grew to 30,299 by the end of 1934. The 
adjusted data are presented in table 7. 

By December 1932 employment with private firms had declined by 
15.5 percent. The loss of employment by private firms among older 
engineers was even greater than this. In absolute numbers, 4,530 
were put out of work. Despite the enormous drop, even at this period 

of the depression no less than 1,522 of those engineers who entered 
the profession in the period 1930-32 found opportunities for engineering 
employment with private companies. Thus, approximately two- 
| thirds of the loss of employment among older engineers was due to 
_ a decrease in the amount of private employment available. One-third 
_ was due to the fact that older engineers were unable or unwilling to 
_ take employment which newcomers to the profession secured. 


131768—37——-5 
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Table 7. 





Increases or Decreases in Employment of Older Engineers 












































: and 
Younger Engineers, by Class of Employment, 1929 to 1934 
[Figures adjusted as explained on page 861.] 
Total number reporting Increase or decreas 
| 
1929 to 1932 1932 t { 
Employment class a, (el 
1929 | 1932 | 1934 | Older! | New ? | Older: 
engi- en- engi- 
neers | trants | neers 
ir i. te ee 27,988 | 28, 694 32,735 | —2, 862 |+3, 568 +668 
SC ee ae ee ee | 19,424 | 16,416 | 17,534 |—4,530 |41,522 | —472 
State, county, and municipal government 
and other public authority__________ ie tok | 4,948 | 5,677| 5,804] +174] +555] —101 1-998 
Federal Government_._.............._..___. | 1,647 | 2,312} 3,872 | +416} +249 |+1, 086 +-474 
RT ee | 1,969 | 4,289) 5,525 |+1,078 |+1,242 | +155 | +1, 09) 
; 








1 Includes all engineers who were professionally active prior to 1930. 
? Includes all engineers who entered the profession in the years 1930-32. 


: Includes all engineers who entered the profession in the years 1933 and 1934, and also came in duri: 
period from classes of 1930-32. 


By the end of the second period, private firm employment increased 
by 1,118, or 6.8 percent, over that reported for December 1932. Here 
again there was a repetition of the condition noted for the period 
1929-32. Even in this period there was a reduction in employment 
with private companies, affecting 472 of the older engineers. In 
passing, it should be noted that this decrease did not affect those who 
entered the profession from 1925 to 1929, but was confined to those 
who graduated prior to 1925. Essentially, therefore, those who 
entered the profession in the years 1930-34 secured all the net new 
employment that developed with private firms and also continued to 
find some openings at the expense of older engineers. Over the entire 
5-year period 1930-34, although 5,002 older engineers suffered loss 
of employment with private firms, no less than 3,112 of the new 
entrants found engineering work. 

A considerable number of the younger engineers were able to enter 
engineering activity with private firms, apparently at the expense of 
the older engineers. But this was probably not the result of a direct 
displacement on a particular job of any one group of older by younger 
engineers. The explanation is to be found in the relative ease with 
which a younger engineer found a new job as compared with an older 
one who had lost a job. The older engineer inevitably had a greater 
concern with the suitability of the employment and remuneration 
offered than had the man without an established position. Further- 
more, the enormous influx of new entrants to the profession caused 
keen competition for all kinds of engineering employment, which, 
under the then prevailing conditions, were very definitely not of the 
type to suit the older engineers and which further depressed salary 
rates for the more elementary types of work. 
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The changes effected by the depression upon the engineers in the 
employ of State and county, and municipal and other public authori- 
ties, are in striking contrast to those which occurred among older 
engineers in private firms. Between 1929 and 1932 there was a 14.7 
percent increase over the total of 4,948 who were engaged by State 
and county and municipal and other public authorities in 1929. The 
increase Was shared by both the older engineers and new entrants. 
The number of the former increased by 174, the latter by 555. By 
December 1934 the total so employed had increased to 5,804. But 
in this second period only the new entrants increased—by 228— 
whereas the older engineers decreased by 101, a net change in favor 
of the younger engineers of 127. It will, however, be noted that 73 
of the net number of older engineers who entered these fields of em- 
ployment by December 1932 were retained. 

Clearly, the older engineers in the employ of these particular public 
authorities held on tenaciously to their jobs during the depression. 
The most marked shift as regards this type of employment was the 
decrease in the proportion of younger engineers who found work with 
such authorities. The decrease in the number of older engineers so 
employed by December 1934 may not have been due wholly to the 
increase of new entrants. Many of the older engineers may have 
found this employment an easier passage to Federal employment, 
which, in the period 1932-34, required a large number of engineers as 
administrators and supervisors for the work-relief programs then 
under way. ‘These positions may have been more in keeping with 
the older engineers’ previous training and experience. 

This last statement is substantiated by the changes which occurred 
in Federal employment. In both periods the absolute number of 
older engineers who found this kind of work was greater than that 
for the younger engineers. Thus, by the end of December 1932, 
Federal employment increased by 40.0 percent from 1,647 to 2,312. 
This increase covered 665 engineers, which comprised 62.5 percent 
older and only 37.5 percent younger engineers. In the second period, 
the total number in the employ of the Federal Government increased 
from 2,312 to 3,872, an increase over 1932 of 68.0 percent. The 
absolute increase was divided in the ratio of 70.0 percent of the older 
to 30.0 percent of the younger engineers. Over the 5-year period, 
the respective total absolute increases were 1,502 and 723. It will 
also be noted that, while in the period 1929-32 the rate of increase of 
older to younger engineers was two to one, it increased to two and 
one-half times for the older by the end of December 1934. From 
this marked preference for older engineers in Federal Government 
employment, it can only be assumed that the nature of the work did 
more closely meet their criteria for reemployment, at least for such 
opportunities as were available. 
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Over the 5-year period the younger engineers also had a decide, 
advantage in securing nonengineering employment. Thus, hil; 
1,233 older engineers were so engaged, 2,323 of the younger were ab). 
to find work of a nonengineering nature. This is made clear {roy 
an analysis by age groups of the relative increase in the number o; 
those engaged in nonengineering to the total number displaced froy, 
engineering. The ratio of those who secured nonengineering wor\ 
decreased progressively with age. Thus, 15 percent of the displaced 
engineers who were over 52 years old in 1934 secured nonengineering 
work. The remainder were unemployed. Among those who were 
28 to 32 years of age, 52 percent secured nonengineering employment. 
But even the ratio of 52 for engineers entering the profession jy 
1925-29 was very much less than for the 1930-32 and the 1933-34 
engineers. In the case of the former this was 78 and for the latter 69. 

This analysis indicates that, taking all factors into consideration. 
between 1930 and 1934 there was a substantial net loss of employ- 
ment by the engineers active before 1930, and a considerable absorp- 
tion in employment of newcomers to the profession. Some of this 
shift may have been due to direct displacement; some of it to the se- 
curing of newly created positions by the younger men. There is no 
evidence bearing on the proportions affected by these two tendencies. 
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Establishment of Retirement and Pension Benefits for 
Industrial Workers in Brazil ! 


ness, and survivors’ benefits for industrial workers in Brazil 
was established by a law of December 31, 1936. In addition to the 
benefits named, the regulations of this law may add medical, surgical, 
and hospital assistance, maternity aid, and cash funeral benefits, 
financed with or without additional contributions. The effective 
date of the law is to be determined by the regulations. 

Coverage.—Membership in the Industrial Workers’ Retirement and 
Pension Institute is compulsory for all persons whose work under 
any form of remuneration is directly associated with manufacturing, 
production, or transformation of utilities in establishments where 
this is the only or the predominating activity; for employees of 
professional associations of industrial employers and workers; and 
for the employees of the Institute. In the beginning, all persons who 
come under these terms are required to become members, but after 
the Institute begins to function, only persons from 14 to 50 years 
of age who have proved by a medical examination that they are 
not in a precarious state of health may become members. Industrial 
employers may become members if they meet the age and health 
requirements just stated. 

Financial resources.—The funds of the Institute are to be provided 
by equal contributions of workers, employers, and the State; con- 
tributions from retired persons; interest on investments; gifts and 
legacies; and unclaimed benefits. Active members are to contribute 
at a rate varying between 3 and 8 percent of their monthly pay 
(temporarily fixed at 5 percent) up to 2 contos, and retired members 
are to pay the same percent of their retirement benefits. Em- 
ployers’ contributions are to equal the total monthly contributions 
of all their employees, and with them the workers’ contributions 
deducted at pay time are to be paid into the Institute. The Govern- 
ment contribution is to be raised by a “social-welfare tax’’ of 2 per- 
cent of the value of all imports except fuel and wheat, supplemented, 
when necessary, by a direct appropriation. 


Aa insurance scheme providing invalidity, sick- 


eel 
' Data are from report of R. M. Scotten, American chargé d’affaires ad interim at Rio de Janeiro, Jan. 
16, 1937, 
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Funds are to be invested in well-secured bonds or other securitie, 
so as to assure regularity of income. The investment of these fun¢, 
is to conform to social interests and especially to those of the men, }e rs, 
50 percent being invested in the place of origin of the resowrces 
including such services as loans for specified purposes to mer bens 
and to enterprises employing them. 

Benefits.—Retirement for invalidity is to be granted to member 
who, after 18 months of contributions, are found to be totally jp. 
capacitated for work or to have had their normal working cap: city 
reduced by more than two-thirds for more than a year. Financia| 
aid in case of sickness, other than that covered by workmen’s compen. 
sation, is given to members who have paid 12 or more monthly cop. 
tributions, after 30 days have elapsed from the time they ceased 
work, and continuing up to 1 year. Pensions to beneficiaries o{ 
active or retired members who die after having made 18 or mor 
contributions are due in the following order: (1) The widow, the 
invalid widower, legitimate or illegitimate minor or invalid childrey: 
(2) invalid father or mother; (3) minor or invalid brothers and sisters: 
and (4) other beneficiaries. Amounts of benefits are to be established 
in the regulations to be issued. The right to claim retirement benefit 
expires 1 year after withdrawal from the industrial establishment and 
to claim pension 5 years after the death of the member. 

Administration.—The Institute is to function under the Ministry 
of Labor, Industry, and Commerce, through the National Labor 
Council. It is to be administered by a president (appointed by the 
President of the Republic), assisted by a supervisory council of four 
members serving for a term of 3 years, two each elected by the syndi- 
cates of employers and of workers. Thirty days after the publication 
of this law the Executive Authority is to appoint a technical committee 
composed of a president and two members whose duty it is to organize 
the Institute and to take a census of industrial workers throughout 
the country. Its work is to be accomplished in 6 months. Within 
8 months from the publication of this law the Minister of Labor, 
Industry, and Commerce is to issue the regulations based on the draft 
regulations formulated by the technical committee. All employees 
of the Institute except those holding positions of confidence are to be 
chosen by competitive tests of ability, and after 2 years of probation- 
ary service may not be dismissed except for serious fault established 
by investigation. Provision is made for appeals in certain cases from 
decisions of the Institute, and fines are prescribed for violation of the 
law. 
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Decisions of British Privy Council on Recent Canadian 
Social Legislation 


N January 28, 1937, the Judicial Committee of the British Privy 
Council delivered judgments on the constitutionality of eight 
recent acts of the Canadian Parliament, most of which dealt with 
matters of serious concern to labor. These decisions had been ap- 
pealed for final determination from the Supreme Court of Canada 
to the Privy Council of Great Britain, with the result that the follow- 
ing statutes were all pronounced invalid: The Weekly Rest in Indus- 
trial Undertakings Act, 1935; the Minimum Wages Act, 1935; the 
Limitation of Hours of Work Act, 1935; the Employment and Social 
Insurance Act, 1935; the Natural Products Marketing Act, 1934; 
and the Natural Products Marketing Act Amendment Act, 1935. 

The following measures were declared by the Privy Council to be 
within the legislative competence of the Dominion Parliament: The 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1934, and the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act Amendment Act; the Dominion Trade and Industry 
Commission Act and section 498—A of the Criminal Code. 

A brief summary of the decisions of the Privy Council, from the 
Canadian Labor Gazette of February 1937, is given below. 

The Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings Act, 1935, the Mini- 
mum Wages Act, 1935, and the Limitations of Hours Act, 1935, were 
‘based on international labor conventions. In considering these , 
statutes, the Judicial Committee of the Council made a distinction | 
“between the formation and the performance of obligations constituted 
by a treaty. The National Government may decide to incur obliga- 
tions of a treaty which require changes in the law, but such changes 
can be made only by a legislative body with power under the B. N. A. 
(British North America] Act to legislate on the subject matter of the 
' treaty.” 


Their Lordships held that section 132 of the B. N. A. Act did not apply to the 
case since the obligations incurred by the Dominion Government in ratifying the 
conventions “are not obligations of Canada as part of the British Empire.” 
Section 132 gives to the Parliament and Government of Canada “all powers 
necessary or proper for performing the obligations of Canada or of any province 
thereof, as part of the British Empire, towards foreign countries, arising under 
treaties between the Empire and such foreign countries.” 


The only question at issue, then, concerned the competent legislative 
authority on the subject of wages, hours, and a weekly rest day. 
Since these matters are ‘“‘within the class assigned exclusively to the 
Provinces under the head ‘property and civil rights in the Province’, 
the competent legislative authorities were the provincial legislatures.” 

Three members of the Supreme Court of Canada, including the 
chief justice, had upheld the constitutionality of these statutes and 
the other three had ruled that they were not valid. 
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The Employment and Social Insurance Act, 1935, provided fo» th, 


) 
setting up of a contributory system of unemployment insurance. 4 we 
national employment service, and other kinds of social insurance J A 
The statute was found by the Privy Council to be beyond the coy). of 
petence of the Dominion Parliament, the Council declaring, in acree. HB sta 
ment with the majority opinion of the Supreme Court of Canad, J wri 
that “in pith and substance this act is an insurance act affecting the JB ya: 


civil rights of employers and employees in each Province, and as such Th 
is invalid.” 

The Natural Products Marketing Act, 1934, and the amending % om 
measure of 1935, making provision for the establishment of a Dominion J the 
Marketing Board with extensive powers of control and regulation, was 6,3 


mo 





also declared unconstitutional by the Judicial Committee. Thi BB ( 
judgment sustained a similar and unanimous decision of the Canadian IB eo 
Supreme Court. ' 
The Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1934, and the amending & ¢h 
act of 1935, to provide for an arrangement to settle farmers’ debts D0 
under a board, were pronounced within the competence of the Domin- J en, 
ion Parliament by the Supreme Court and were also ruled constitu. J als 
tional by the Privy Council. sy; 
Sections 18 and 19 of the Dominion Trade and Industry Commission & th 
Act, 1935, which provide for a “Canada Standard” trade mark, were & ci; 
held constitutionally valid by the Privy Council, although thes & ¢: 
sections had been judged by the Supreme Court to exceed the legis. 
lative powers of the Dominion Parliament. th 
Section 498A of the Criminal Code, which was enacted in 193; wi 
“made it an indictable offense to discriminate in price in certain way: (a 
between purchasers of goods, or to engage in a policy of selling goods & th 
: at unreasonably low prices for the purpose of destroying competitio m 
: or of eliminating a competitor.” The provision was declared by the 
Privy Council to be within the competence of the Dominion Parlia- pe 
ment, which judgment sustained the majority decision of the Supreme ge 
Court of Canada on this section. : 
Sf 
pi 
Pp! 
Japanese Act Providing for Employment-Separation 
Allowances ! p 
N January 1, 1937, an act became effective which makes com- y 
pulsory the already quite common practice among employers it 


Japan of granting allowances to workers leaving their employment. 
Previous to the promulgation of this act there was no assurance tht 
retirement allowances would be paid, as business organizations were 





1 Data are from report of Edwin L. Neville, chargé d’affaires ad interim at Tokyo, Sept. 3, 1936, enclosing 
a copy of the act in English; and International Labor Review (Geneva), December 1936, pp. 719-732, | be 
New Japanese Act on Retirement Allowances, by J. Kitaoka. 
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not obliged to set aside reserve funds for these grants, and a firm could 
so into bankruptey without paying such benefits to its employees. 
~ According to an investigation made in 1935 by the Japanese Bureau 
of Social Affairs, the total number of factories and mines (exclusive of 
State establishments) which employed 50 or more workers, where 
written regulations regarding leaving allowances had been adopted, 
was 1,582 (1,446 factories and 136 mines), employing 737,992 workers. 
' These establishments constituted one-fourth of those employing 50 or 
more workers and over two-fifths of the total number of workers 
‘employed in such concerns. The number of factories and mines, 
therefore, coming within the scope of the act will be approximately 
6,300, and their combined labor force about 1,700,000. 
Government undertakings are not included, as they already are 
covered by a separate system. 
_ The act is not applicable to casual workers hired by the day unless 
they have been employed more than 60 consecutive days, nor to tem- 
porary workers hired for less than 6 months, nor to seasonal workers 
engaged for less than a year. Salaried and professional employees, 
' also, are not covered by this legislation, although under the voluntary 
system leaving allowances were more usual among such employees 
than among wage earners. The employment conditions of these two 
classes Of workers are reported as being too different for the same 
standard to be imposed by law in both cases. 

An official of the Japanese Bureau of Social Affairs points out 
that as the act covers only factories and mines employing at least 50 
workers, the number of wage earners benefited will not be very great 
(about 1,700,000 as stated above). He also calls attention to the fact 
that the scale of allowances is not quite as high as that prevailing in 
many establishments. 


It is hoped, however, that the moral effect of the act will be considerable. In 
particular, it is anticipated that by fixing a legal minimum it will help to raise the 
general standard of allowances; that it will foster the introduction of similar 
schemes in smal] factories and mines and in undertakings of other kinds such as 
shops, railways, shipping, etc.; and that it will stimulate the existing practice of 
paying retirement allowances to salaried employees, ultimately rendering this 
practice a right instead of a favor.? 


It is customary in Japan to include the major feature of the pro- 
posed legislation in the basic act, leaving the details to be covered by 
imperial or ministerial decree. In the following résumé of the new 
provisions, some of the details of the Government’s scheme in con- 
nection with the principal act are also given. 





? International Labor Review (Geneva), December 1936, p. 732. 
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Funds and Benefits 


Provision is made for three types of fund in each establish men; 
covered: A retirement-reserve fund, a retirement-allowance fund, an( 
a dismissal-allowance fund. 

(1) The retirement-reserve fund for each worker is constituted by the 
deduction of 2 percent of his wage each pay day. This amount js 
deposited in the Government Savings Bank in his name and is returned 
to him with accrued interest when his employment ceases. The 
refund of these savings is subject to no restriction, and the workers’ 
creditors have no claim upon them. 

(2) The retirement-allowance fund is composed of contributions by 
the employer, made at least once a year and consisting of a sum equiy- 
alent to 2 percent of the total wages paid, plus a supplementary con- 
tribution which varies for different concerns. In each case the 
Government must approve the amount of this additional contribu- 


tion, which depends upon profits, but may not be more than 3 percent 
of the wages paid. 


While the reserve consisting of the various retirement-allowance funds is the 
property of the employer, each workers’ fund is treated as a separate legal entity 
or trust deposit, the employer acting as trustee. The money must be deposited in 
a Government or other approved savings bank, or invested in bonds of the central 
or local governments, or in debentures of the companies specified in a special act. 
A separate account must be kept for each worker; the interest on the reserve wil! be 
distributed over the separate accounts in proportion to the amount credited to 
each of them. The use of the reserve by the employer for other purposes than 
those laid down by the act is prohibited. This reserve is exempt from all taxation, 
and cannot be attached by the creditors of either employer or worker. The mavi- 
mum amount of exemption from tax and attachment is 7 percent of wages. This 
limit is important, as otherwise the employer might be tempted to increase the 
reserve above the obligatory requirements of the act in order to evade taxation. 


The right to a leaving allowance is to be restricted by decree. ‘The 
general scheme as set forth by the Japanese Bureau of Social Affairs 
is as follows: 

_The employer is not obliged to pay any allowance in case a worker is 
discharged for a serious fault, or when a worker whose period of service 
is less than 3 years voluntarily leaves his employment without ‘due 
cause.” 

The employer is permitted to cut down the allowance to one-third 
when a worker whose period of service is 3 years or over voluntarily 
leaves his employment without ‘due cause.” 

The term ‘due cause” is to be defined later. It is now understood 
that a worker leaving because of marriage or illness, has ‘‘due cause.” 

At any time the worker may appeal to a committee created for the 


purpose, upon which the workers have representation. He may also 
resort to court procedure. 





3 International Labor Review (Geneva), December 1936, p. 729. 
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(3) The dismissal-allowances fund consists of the unexpended bal- 
ances of retirement-allowances funds. When ali or a part of the re- 
tirement-allowance fund accumulated in behalf of any worker is for 
some proper reason withheld, this amount is transferred to the dis- 
missal-allowance fund, made up of such uwnexpended balances, from 
which an additional allowance is paid to a worker dismissed for reasons 
concerning the operation of the establishment and without fault on 
the worker’s part. ‘This allowance is to be 20 days’ wages when the 
period of service in the establishment is more than 1 and less than 3 

years, and 35 days’ wages when it is 3 years or more.” 
' Tf the amount in the dismissal fund is not sufficient to cover the 
requirements when more workers than one are dismissed at the same 
time, the workers will share the available sum in accordance with their 


respective claims. If there are no reserves, dismissal allowances may 
_ be withheld. 
Exceptions and Alternatives 


_ Tue act authorizes exceptions and alternatives. Thus, in cases in 

which employers have already adopted measures to insure the payment 
of leaving allowances, it is provided that such arrangements may be 
considered equivalent to the requirements under the law if the proper 
authority is satisfied that the existing plan protects the workers better 
than the legal provisions or if it is decided that the legal provisions are 


not practicable. 

Another exception is the exemption of an employer from the obliga- 
tion to set up the funds described in the preceding section, if he adopts 
regulations which provide for the following minimum scale of allow- 
ances: 

(a) A retirement allowance equivalent to 12 days’ wages for each 
year of service. The ‘“‘wage’’ will be the standard remuneration as 
computed for purposes of health insurance at the time of leaving. 
If the worker leaves on his own initiative or is discharged through his 
own fault, the same reductions are permitted as in the general plan. 

(6) Supplementary to the above benefit, a special dismissal allow- 
ance equal to 20 days’ wages when the worker’s service has been more 
than 1 or less than 3 years, and to 35 days’ wages for a service period 
of 3 years or more. In both cases the employer is obligated for the 
whole amount without the limitations provided in the general plan. 

An adequate reserve fund must be set up for both types of 
allowances. 

A comparison of the genera] scheme and the alternative scheme shows that the 
charge to the employer under the former is from 2 to 5 percent of wages, while 
under the latter it is 34 percent of wages (less in the case of workers leaving on 


their own initiative or dismissed for their own fault, so that the allowance may 
be withheld) plus the cost of the special] dismissa] allowances.‘ 





‘ International Labor Review (Geneva), December 1936, p. 731. 
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Penalties and Appeals 


IMPRISONMENT is prescribed as the penalty for any illegal use . 
reserve fund and a fine for any other violation of the law. 

Provision is made for the establishment of a local committee in . ach 
prefecture to supervise the allowance funds and of a central committee 
at the Bureau of Social Affairs. These committees will ine} 
workers’ and employers’ representatives and officials, the | 
membership and method of appointment to be regulated by de 


the 


Valet 


cree, 


Any worker who is not satisfied in regard to the payment of allow- 
ances can first make complaint to the local committee, then to th, 
central committee, and finally to the courts. 

A special supervisory officer is also to be appointed. 


an th h(Ur leit ete ee 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY 





Employment and Productivity in Bituminous-Coal 
Mining, 1935-36 


LIGHT increases in employment, productivity, and mechaniza- 
tion characterized the bituminous-coal industry in 1935, as shown 
in the bituminous-coal tables published by the Coal Economics Divi- 
sion of the United States Bureau of Mines.’ In addition to the data 
for 1935, this compilation includes certain preliminary figures for 1936 
that indicate more rapid expansion in the industry than occurred in 
the 2 years of recovery, 1934 and 1935. While production increased 
by 13 million tons (3.6 percent) between 1934 and 1935, a far greater 
extension of operations occurred in 1936, when the total production 
was 434,070,000 tons—that is, 61,697,000 tons (16.6 percent) in 
excess of the total in 1935. A marked increase in mechanization is 
also reflected in the preliminary figures for 1936. For example, 
reports of 28 manufacturers on sales of mechanical loading devices 
show that whereas 344 machines of the mobile type were sold in 1936, 
only 115 were sold in the previous year. Stripping doubtless increased 
also, since six new open-mine operations were begun or completed 
during the year 1936, and in Illinois alone the tonnage so mined 
increased 21.3 percent as compared with 13.0 percent for shaft mines. 
Mechanical cleaning plants were increased by 36 installations during 
the year. Information so far available also points to a slight increase 
in volume of employment in 1936 as compared with 1935. In the 
latter year the average number of men employed was 462,403. On 
the basis of an estimated total of 467,000 men employed in 1936 the 
average will be some 36,000 below the average for 1929, but unem- 
ployment among miners is stated as ‘‘probably greater * * * 
as even in 1929 there were considerable numbers of bituminous min- 
ers entirely out of a job.”’ 

The following table shows the more important series of statistics 
for the coal-mining industry in 1913, 1934, and 1935. 





'U. 8. Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Coal Economics Division. Bituminous Coal 
Tables, 1935-86. By F. G. Tryon, L. Mann, W. H. Young, and R. McKinney. Washington, 1937. 
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Salient Statistics of Bituminous-Coal Industry, 1913, 1934, and 1935 
Item 1913 1934 19 
RE ec ee net tons_- 478, 435, 297 359, 368, 022 372, 
Total number of mines (over 1,000 net tons)__.......-.-- 5, 776 1 6, 258 
Percent of output from mines producing 100,000 net tons 
EOE AES Ae aE eee 75.4 80.5 
Average number of men employed__._........-.--..----| 571, 882 458, 011 
ey sia err eae 494, 238 384, 947 
EERE OS SNS LRN Ie a eT ene 77, 644 73, 064 
Average number of days of mine operation... -.--.--.-.--- 232 178 
Nominal length of full-time week ?__.........___- hours. 51.6 |} 40.0 and 35.1 
Output per man per day....................-- net tons_. 3. 61 4. 40 P: 
Output per man per year......................... do... 7 “785 , 
Percent of underground output cut by macbine-_-------- 50.7 84. 1 
Percent of underground output mechanically loaded- ---|.....-.-.-.-..-- 12.2 
Quantity mined by stripping. _..._.___- oer net tons_. 3 1, 280, 946 20, 789, 641 23, 64 
Quantity cleaned by wet or pneumatic processes 4 
net tons_. 22, 069, 691 39, 51 


35, 853, 714 





1 The increase in 1934 and 1935 over preceding years is largely due to more seinienal coverage of s! 


trucking mines made possible by cooperation of the N. R. A. 
2 As reported by the operator; not hours actually worked by men. 


3 Figure for 1914, the year of earliest record. 


4 Exclusive of central washeries operated by consumers. 


Changes between 1934 and 1935 are in no instance particularly 
striking. It is noted, however, that the slight increase in average 
number of men employed is accounted for by the increase in the 
number of men employed underground, more than compensating for 
the small reduction in the number of surface workers from 73,064 men 8 
in 1934 to 72,461 men the following year. Output per man per day 
increased by one-tenth of a ton. The annual output per man increased | 
by 20 tons, owing to the fractionally higher daily output and the fact | 
that mines operated 179 days in 1935 as compared with 178 in 1934. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 





Program of the International Labor Conference of 
June 1937 


By Carter Goopricn, UniTEp States LaBsor ComMIssIONER, 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


oe year the work of the International Labor Organization 
reaches its point of culmination and major decision at the Inter- 
national Labor Conference. When the twenty-third session opens in 
June 1937, however, it will come at the end of 12 months of quite 
unusual activity in the Organization. Last October there were held 
the special maritime sessions of the Conference, which adopted the 
important labor treaties described in the February 1937 issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review.' In November, there was a technical confer- 
ence on the printing industry, and in December one on chemicals.” 
An important part of the year’s work will take place under American 
eyes in the Textile Conference at Washington in the early part of 
April 1937, which has attracted an unusual amount of attention 
throughout the textile world. Yet even these events cannot over- 
shadow the June Conference, for which, indeed, the meetings on 
printing and chemicals, and even in part that on textiles, were planned 
as direct preparation. If the extent of participation is taken as a 
measure of importance, 33 nations attended the maritime sessions but 
no less than 49 were represented at the annual Conference in June 
1936, and a similar attendance may be expected in 1937. 

The United States representatives at the June Conference will be 
fortified by the experience of two previous delegations that have taken 
part in these annual meetings.’ It will be recalled that the composi- 
tion of the Conference reflects the essentially tripartite character of 
the I. L. O. as an organization not merely of governments, but of 
employers and trade-unions as well. Each member nation is entitled 
to send two government delegates, one employers’ delegate, and one 





! Monthly Labor Review, February 1937 (pp. 349-355). 

4Idem, January 1937 (pp. 77-78). 

‘For a previous description of the organization and procedure of the Conference, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, April 1936 (pp. 953-968). 
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workers’ delegate; and these in turn may be accompanied by tec} )ie,| 
advisers to share the work of a crowded and diversified agenda. 

As in other years, the delegates to the Conference will dou!){les 
discuss at length the annual report of the Director of the Internationa) 
Labor Office. In this document, which is circulated well in adyanco 
one section typically reviews the year’s activities of the staf! ang 
another is likely to contain a penetrating analysis of changing economi, 
and social conditions throughout the world. The Director oftey 
uses the opportunity of this “report on the state of the nation’ —o; 
rather of the nations—to point to what he considers the strategic 
directions for the work of the Organization. The delegates will also 
consider a number of resolutions which wil] come to the floor of the 
Conference after consideration by a resolutions committee. Ofter 
these discussions point the way for significant future activity. Anothe; 
task of the Conference is the critical review of the Organization’s past 
accomplishments, and one of its most important committees studies 
the reports submitted by the various governments on the way iy 
which they are carrying out the obligations they have assumed unde; 
the conventions, or labor treaties, which they have previously bound 
themselves to apply. 

This year the Conference has to perform another important func- 
tion which has not been exercised since the United States became 
member of the Organization—that of determining the composition 
for the next 3 years of the Governing Body, or administrative council, 
of the Office, which supervises the work of the permanent staff and 
decides the agenda for the sessions of the Conference. In this elec- 
tion, the United States Government has no direct concern; as one of 
the “eight States of chief industrial importance’’, its own seat is 
permanent and unquestioned. But the other governments outside 
this small group must choose from among their number eight States 
to occupy the seats of elected representatives. At the same time the 
workers’ delegates and the employers’ delegates each choose 8 indi- 
viduals to represent their interests and to fill out the Governing 
Body’s membership of 32. At present both American workers and 
American employers are included in this number, the places being 
held by William Green, president of the American Federation of! 
Labor, and Henry S. Dennison of the Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
with Henry I. Harriman, formerly president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, as his alternate. 


Toward Labor Treaties 


Tus year, as always, the main function of the Conference and its 
chief interest lie in the decisions which it will make on the proposed 
conventions or labor treaties. These subjects appear on the agenda as 
the results of a long process of preparation and on the basis of decisions 
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made either by the Conferences of previous years or by the Governing 
Body. Thus, the last detail of the June 1937 agenda was settled by 
the Governing Body in November 1936, and the February 1937 meet- 
ing of the same organization has already determined the major items 
of the 1938 agenda. This makes it possible for the Office to give full 
notice to the governments concerned and to consult them well in 
advance. On the basis of their replies and of its own researches, the 
Office furnishes to the delegates an elaborate documentation on each 
of the points at issue, and in most cases the draft of a possible con- 
vention. When the Conference meets, a tripartite committee is set 
up to deal with each of the proposals, and each draft convention is 
subjected to an extended process of examination, discussion, and 
amendment before it can reach the floor of the full Conference for 
final decision. At this last stage the proposed convention must receive 
two-thirds of the votes cast before it is adopted and referred to the 
governments for ratification. 

For the 1937 session the subjects are as follows: For partial revision, 
the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, and the Minimum Age 
(Nonindustrial Employment) Convention; for second (normally final) 
discussion, the questions of reduction of hours of work in the textile 
industry and safety provisions for workers in the building industry; 
for first or single discussion, the subjects of reduction of hours of work 
in the printing and kindred trades, reduction of hours of work in the 
chemical industry, and planning of public works in relation to 
employment. 


Revision of Child Labor Conventions 


Wits the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, the Organization 
returns to a field of significant former activity. Conventions setting 
14 years as the standard minimum age of entrance into employment 
were adopted for industry in 1919, for maritime employment in 1920, 
for agriculture in 1921, and for other branches of nonindustrial employ- 
ment (primarily commerce) in 1932. These have been ratified in 27, 
32, 20, and 6 countries, respectively; and the larger of these figures 
include most of the industrially important nations of the world. In 
many cases these ratifications necessitated concurrent national legis- 
lation to raise to 14 the minimum age of employment. 

As yet few nations have enforced a higher standard, but after this 
long experience many people within the Organization feel that the 
time is ripe to attempt a further advance and to raise the minimum 
from 14 to 15 years. Both at Geneva and at the I. L. O. Regional 
Conference at Santiago, representatives of the United States took an 
active part in urging this change. Last October the maritime session 
of the Conference agreed to raise the standard in this way in the 
Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, but made the step contingent on 

131768—37——6 
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similar action in the 1937 Conference with respect to the industria} 
and nonindustrial conventions. Thus the decision in June assume 
added importance. 

In addition to the major question of the raising of the age of employ. 
ment, the delegates will have to consider revising the exceptions per. 
mitted i in the earlier conventions, including certain provisions intended 
to meet the special circumstances of oriental countries. At the insist. 
ence of the United States representative, the Governing Body als 
placed on the agenda the question of the inclusion in the Industria) 
Convention of a provision for a higher minimum for occupations 

“dangerous to life, health, or morals” similar to that already contained 
in the Nonindustrial Conv ention; and also the question of the revision 
in the Industrial Convention, and the inclusion in the Nonindustria| 
Convention, of an important enforcement provision requiring the 
employer to keep a register of young persons above the prohibited 
ages. It is probable, however, that a greater controversy will arise 
over the proposal to qualify the new convention by inserting the 
following article: 
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Provided that national laws or regulations may provide for the issue in respect 


of children of not less than 14 years of age of certificates permitting them to be 
employed in cases in which an educational or other appropriate authority desig. 
nated by such laws or regulations is satisfied, after having due regard to the healt) 
and physical condition of the child and to the prospective as well as to the im- 
mediate benefit to the child of the employment proposed, that such employment 
will be beneficial to the child. 

This provision corresponds to the present legislation in Great Britain 
and was inserted in the maritime convention last autumn at. the 
request of the British Government representative and over the oppo- 
sition of the United States member of the committee. It will be for 
the delegates to consider whether this represents a sensible and neces- 
sary measure of flexibility or a dangerous loophole in the armor of 
regulation. Moreover, the replies of governments to the Office 
questionnaire indicate that the raising of the minimum age on any 
terms is by no means a foregone conclusion, and that it will require 
vigorous effort on the part of the friends of child protection to secure 
a revision that marks a real advance. 


Safety Provisions for Workers in the Building Industry 


Unper the practice most commonly adopted by the Organization, 
a proposal for a convention is considered by the Conferences of 2 
successive years, and it is under this “double discussion” procedure 
that the subject of safety in the building industry comes before the 
1937 Conference. The question was debated in last year’s session 
and the proposals were carefully worked over by a tripartite com- 
mittee which drew up a detailed questionnaire for circulation to 
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governments. Their replies have since been received, and now the 
issue comes before the 1937 Conference for a final vote. 

In accordance with a characteristic research method of the Organi- 
zation, the specific proposals under consideration were drawn up in 
consultation with the Office by a correspondence committee on the 
prevention of accidents, composed of experts chosen from a large 
number of countries. This group drafted a ‘model safety code” 
including some 18 pages of specifications devoted principally to the 
prevention of the numerous accidents that result from faulty seaffold- 
ing and imperfect hoisting machinery. The delegates therefore will 
have to judge the merits of these or similar provisions for the preven- 
tion of accidents, and they have been particularly asked to consider 
how many of them are sufficiently universal in application to be 
appropriate for adoption in a convention. On this point perhaps the 
most probable solution is that favored by the United States Govern- 
ment, under which the more general principles embodied in the code 
will be adopted as a convention and the remaining more detailed 
provisions will be commended to the attention of governments by a 
nonbinding recommendation. 


trial 
Mes 


The 40-Hour Week 


THE most controversial items on the agenda are those involving the 
question of the 40-hour week. The first convention adopted by the 
International Labor Organization, at its initial Conference in 1919, set 
48 hours as the standard maximum working week in industry. This 
has received 18 ratifications, and was supplemented in 1932 by a 
convention setting the same standard for commerce and offices, which 
has been put into force by 8 governments. More recently, the workers 
have returned to the question with the vigorous demand for the still 
further reduction to 40 hours, for which they have argued both on 
general social grounds and as a measure for combating unemployment. 
The issue has given rise to the bitterest and most significant conflicts 
in the recent history of the Organization. Few governments have 
given the movement consistent support, except those of France, 
which has now adopted the 40-hour week in its own national legislation, 
and the United States. On the other hand, the opposition of the 
employers has been so bitter that their representatives, with the 
exception of the American, have often refused to take part in com- 
mittee meetings and preparatory conferences that were discussing the 
question. 

At the 1934 Conference, conventions providing for the 40-hour 
week in general industry and in commerce and offices failed of adop- 
tion on second discussion, but the subject was put on the agenda for 
the following year. When it became apparent that rejection was again 
likely in'1935, the advocates of the measure accepted the compromise 
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of a ‘‘convention of principle’, under which the ratifying governinen;. 
were to express their approval of “the 40-hour week applied in s)\} , 
manner that the standard of living is not reduced’’, but were jo; 
bound to put it into effect in any particular case. From this )ojp; 
on, the struggle has turned to attempts to secure the actual en/orro. 
ment of the “principle” through binding conventions referring jp 
specific industries. The 1935 session adopted a 42-hour week —> 
shifts of 6 hours each, to allow for continous operation—in the class. 
bottle industry, and last year’s Conference adopted a convention pro. 
viding for 40 hours (or again 42 in continuous processes) in public 
works. In the same session, however, draft conventions covering 
building, coal mining, and iron and steel, though receiving majority 
support, failed in each case to secure the two-thirds necessary for fing! 
adoption. Thus no step has yet been taken which actually puts the 
agreed “principle” into operation in any major private industry. 

Of the three industries under consideration in June 1937, that o/ 
textiles comes on for the second discussion in the double-discussioy 
procedure. Last year’s Conference voted, by 54 votes to 47, not to 
decide the question in a single discussion, but agreed, by 71 votes to 
29, to place the question on the 1937 agenda. The cases of the other 
two industries are up for first discussion, but were placed on ihe 
agenda with the understanding that the Conference, if it so desires, 
has power to adopt each convention in the single session. In these 
cases, moreover, a part of the preliminary work has been done in the 
preparatory technical conferences held in November and December: 

Hope that the printing trades might be one of the first fields for the 
international application of the 40-hour week has been based on the 
substantial progress already made toward the reduction of hours in 
the industry. Evidence presented at the preparatory conference indi- 
cated that actual hours were 48 or less in a large number of countries, 
and in at least one important country it is probable that direct nego- 
tiations between unions and employers will make the situation more 
favorable in June than it was in November. But there are few cases 
outside the United States, New Zealand, France, and Russia in which 
the working hours in the industry are as low as 40, and instead of the 
acceptance of a general and immediate reduction to 40 hours it is 
possible that some sort of compromise will be adopted. Moreover, it 
was pointed out at the preparatory conference that in this particular 
industry, the existing standards had been much more often set by 
collective bargaining than by law, and the suggestion was therefore 
made that it might be found possible to draft a new type of conven- 
tion under which direct use could be made of collective agreements 
as a method of enforcement alternative, or supplementary, to that o! 
legislation. 
















‘See Monthly Labor Review, January 1937 (pp. 77, 78). 
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In the case of chemicals, the United States Government represen- 
‘ative at the preparatory conference, Prof. T. J. Kreps, argued that 
‘he industry was peculiarly ripe for the international regulation of 
labor conditions, because of the extent to which both national and 
international integration had gone on the employers’ side. ‘“Where- 
ever employers have already demonstrated that international conven- 
tions are possible in trade practice’, he said, “they have laid them- 
selves open to the argument that international conventions in regard 
to labor practice are equally possible.’’ The discussions at this meet- 
ing, however, turned on the difficulty of defining the scope of the 
industry, and developed disagreement as to such significant border- 
line cases as the production of zinc and aluminum, matches, gas, 
rubber, and rayon. ‘There was little in the tenor of the December 
debates, or in the evidence presented on the present state of regula- 
tion, to give much hope that the proposed convention will be adopted 
in a single discussion. 

Both the size of the textile industry and its strikingly international 
character make this case the most important of the three. When 
it became evident that in spite of strong support a textile convention 
could not win a two-thirds majority in the 1936 Conference, in the 
face of an opposition based partly on the argument that too little was 
known about the economics of the industry, the United States Gov- 
ernment delegates, Mr. John G. Winant and Miss Frieda Miller, who 
had supported the convention, proposed— 

to request the governing body to convene a tripartite conference which would 
include the necessary technical and expert assistance from textile-producing 
countries. It would be the purpose of this conference to consider how the work 
already undertaken by the International Labor Organization in connection with 
the improvement of conditions in the textile industry can best be advanced and 
to take into account all those aspects of the textile industry, which, directly or 


indirectly, may have a bearing on the improvement of social conditions in that 
industry. 


Their resolution was carried, and in November the Governing Body 
repeated its concluding phrases in summoning the Textile Conference. 
Thus, the terms of reference of the body meeting in Washington in 
April 1937 are much broader than the 40-hour week. Indeed, as the 
comprehensive report laid before it by the Office points out, the 
meeting “represents the first attempt by the International Labor 
_ Organization to review the general situation of a world-wide industry, 

in order to explore the possibility of improving its social standards.” ° 
It is thus quite possible that its deliberations may lead the way to 
eventual adoption of labor treaties on questions other than the reduc- 





‘International Labor Office. The World Textile Industry, Geneva, 1936, Vol. I, p.iv. The same report 
states (p. 6): ‘This report is in many ways a pioneer effort. Insofar as the Office is aware, no studies dealing 
with a major world industry in both its economic and social aspects have been made heretofore. This is 
the first time that an attempt is made to portray a world industry in all its manifestations, in order that a 
social policy may be elaborated with full understanding of the facts.”’ 
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tion of hours. There is, however, no doubt that its discussions yjj] 
have a profound effect upon the decision that must be taken in Jno 
upon the specific and significant issue of the hours convention. hp 
opponents of the 40-hour week are doubtless convinced that the 
discussions will demonstrate conclusively that such a measure jg 
economically impossible. Its advocates, on the other hand, hope 
that the effect of examining the economics of the industry will he to 
discover that the supposed obstacles are less formidable than they 
appeared, or that the measure itself would contribute to its economic 
stability. And perhaps also they hope that the presence in Wash- 
ington of the representatives of so large a part of the world’s textile 
industry may lead to agreements and understandings that will make 
easier the path of labor reform. 


Planning of Public Works 


AT THE very first session of the International Labor Conference, 
which was held in Washington in 1919, a recommendation was adopted 
to the effect that “each member of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion coordinate the execution of all work undertaken under public 
authority, with a view to reserving such work as far as practicable for 
periods of unemployment.” Now the agenda of the 1937 Conference 
contains proposals to carry further the idea embodied in this early 
action. 

It is interesting to notice the extent to which these suggestions for 
I. L. O. action parallel ideas frequently expressed in the United States 
and embodied in the policy of the present administration. Those who 
urge I. L. O. action argue that when the public authorities are guided 
in undertaking public works solely by their financial resources at a 
given moment, it inevitably happens that expenditure on these works 
is heaviest in years of economic upswing, and declines in years of 
depression. When, on the other hand, they point out, the public 
authorities avoid placing such orders as can be postponed without ill 
effects at times when private enterprises already have their hands 
full, they do both employer and worker a service, since they thus help 
to make the activity of undertakings and the employment of labor 
more regular. It is this philosophy which underlay President Roose- 
velt’s message to Congress on February 3, 1937, urging “‘a long-range 
plan and policy for construction’’, and submitting “recommendations 
on the timing of public works” and ‘a 6-year program based on 
selection and priority of public works” prepared by the National 
Resources Committee. The experts of the Office also point to the 
necessity of the coordination of planning of public works in a single 
national agency, and this too has been recommended by the President 
and is included in the proposals of the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management. Again, the Labor Office calls attention 
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to the importance of bringing within the scheme the large body of 
work performed by local authorities, and, similarly, the National 
Resources Committee urges that States and municipalities, as well as 
the national Government, should plan their activities on a 6-year basis. 

With these common elements of purpose and program, it may be 
expected that the representatives of the United States will take an 
active part in furthering action on this subject by the International 
Labor Conference. The specific proposals are of two sorts. It is 
suggested that Governments might bind themselves by the means of a 
convention to collect and exchange information on their respective 
public-works programs in terms of a uniform coordinated plan, and 
that they should set up an international committee to review these 
reports and make suggestions for further international collaboration. 
Such a program, its sponsors believe, is certaia to stimulate nations to 
plan their public-works programs, and the discussions in the inter- 
national committee are bound to relate such planning to the range of 
world-wide economic fluctuations. There are some who believe that 
this might lead at a later stage to the ‘joint execution of extensive 
public works of an international character’ or possibly to the joint 
financing of projects which had been approved by this international 
board. With respect to the actual conduct and planning of public 
works within the particular countries, it is probable that no binding 
convention will be attempted, but that a recommendation will be 
framed giving advice on such matters as the methods of timing public 
works, the distinction between relief works and normal public works, 
and the methods of financing appropriate to periods of upswing and 
periods of depression. 

Thus no drastic action is contemplated, and it is quite possible that 
even these proposals will not finally be adopted until they have gone 
through the stage of second discussion in the 1938 Conference. They 
are, however, of real significance in relation to the general development 
of I. L. O. policy. Properly and necessarily, the major work of the 
Organization has been concerned either with the setting of minimum 
labor standards or with the provision of the necessary palliatives for 
the victims of such evils as unemployment. But in the broadened 
discussion of the textile conference, the Organization now attempts to 
examine the economic circumstances which make difficult the raising 
of standards, and in the proposals for the advance planning of public 
works the Organization attempts to make a contribution toward the 
elimination of unemployment rather than toward the mere alleviation 
of its effects. 











EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 





Report of President’s Committee on the N. R. A. 


ORE jobs, shorter hours, moderate wage gains, moral! and 
economic advantages resulting from the ban on child labor. 
and public support of the principles of labor organization and co|- 
lective bargaining constitute the major gains accruing to labor under 
the N. R. A., according to the findings of the President’s Commit. 
tee of Industrial Analysis.' This committee was appointed by 
authority of an Executive order effective April 1, 1936, to complete 
the summarization of the achievements of the National Recovery 
Administration.” In fulfilling this task a staff was brought togethe: 
to undertake an analysis of the accomplishments, in five parts—pre- 
N.R. A. background, administration and organization, trade-practice 
experience, experience with labor provisions, and legal studies. The 
important features of the sections on labor provisions are here reviewed. 
The committee concludes that approximately 2 million workers 
secured employment under the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
Total employment increased by 2,462,000, or 6.8 percent, from June 
to October 1933 when the President’s Reemployment Agreement was 
operative. The percent of increase in the industries operating under 
the agreement is estimated as considerably higher—11.4. Job gains 
under codes are attributed to the spreading of work rather than to 
increased industrial activity. Hours, it is stated, were shortened by 
12.7 percent. It is believed that the shorter hours were substantially 
maintained during the subsequent code period, up to the time they 
became inoperative, but little further reemployment was observable, 
after the first general extension, that could be attributed to the hours 
provisions. The report states that shortened hours in some cases led 
directly to increased man-hour output, a tendency that would reduce 
the work-spreading effect but also preclude increasing manufacturing 
costs. 





1 United States. Congress. House of Representatives. Document No. 158 (75th Cong., Ist sess 
The National Recovery Administration; message of the President of the United States transmitting a report 
on the operation of the National Recovery Administration, which has been prepared by those members 
of the Committee of Industrial Analysis who have no official relationship to the Government. Washington, 
1937, 

2 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1936 (p. 1234). 
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The 40-hour week was the standard in the great majority of the 
codes. Experience proved that provisions allowing for flexibility, by 
permitting averaging of hours over given periods of weeks or months, 
minimized the amount of reemployment possible. Morevoer, this 


- type of provision was extremely difficult to enforce. Where definite 
- tolerances with overtime pay were provided, the situation was found 


to be somewhat better as regards compliance. Nevertheless, the estab- 


lishment of a flat maximum did not work undue hardship, for in 
- industries applying this method, variation in hours below the maxi- 
~ mum served to stabilize competitive conditions. Experience indicated 
that seasonality in industries did not constitute proof that tolerances 
_ were needed, as in some instances these were the particular industries 


which operated successfully on fixed-hours schedules. 

Total wage distributions increased markedly under the N. R. A., 
but an indeterminate proportion of this rise was offset by increased 
prices. While the average wage increase was not large, the report 
under review states that substantial increases for those with the 
lowest wages resulted from the minimum rates established by codes. 
The lowest-paid groups received more, both on an hourly and on a 
weekly basis. Among the higher-paid groups, some merely main- 
tained their weekly earnings and others actually suffered a decrease. 
As between industries the greatest proportionate rise in earnings was 
in those where wages had been lowest, and in this way inequalities were 
reduced. 

Differentials in wages based on geographic area were large or small, 
depending upon the amount of regional competition and the bargain- 
ing power of labor in its efforts to secure uniform rates. Even taking 
into account the differentials introduced under many codes, the 
N.R. A. rates agreed upon for most southern plants tended to reduce 
the previously existing geographic differentials between North and 
South. 

Abuses arising from subminimal rates for special groups, such as 
learners, became apparent to all groups as code making progressed. 

The child labor regulations under the N. R. A., barring young persons 
of given ages from employment, according as the industries were hazard- 
ous or otherwise, are regarded by the committee as one of the major 
pieces of social progress effected under the law. It is also believed 
that by establishing age limits below which minors could not be 
employed, administration of the wages and hours provisions was 
facilitated, since children were shut off from the possibility of under- 
cutting wages for adults. The prohibition of child labor proved 
practicable not only as social legislation but also in factory operation. 

Fundamentally the provision in section 7 (a) of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, dealing with the right of labor to organize for 
collective bargaining, is stated to have been of greater significance 
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than wage and hour regulation in its effect on labor relations in A») )). 
can industry. This section “definitely formulated for labor cep. 
erally what had been no more than an imperfectly expressed part of 
public policy in the United States.” 

The N. R. A. found that flexibility and adequate opportunity {o, 
public discussion of its experience were prerequisite to success. W)}yere 
uniformity of minimum labor terms was possible, it was adminis. 
tratively helpful. Voluntary compliance was in the final analysis 
the crux of success, whether brought about by the pressure of public 
opinion, or from within the industry, or from organized employee 
groups. 
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Operations of Civilian Conservation Corps in 1936 


VER 1,400,000 young men enrolled in the Civilian Conserya- 

tion Corps from its organization in April 1933 up to the middle 
of 1936. An increase in the size of the Corps was put into effect 
at the beginning of the fiscal year 1936, resulting in a peak strength 
in August of that year of 505,782 enrollees. The age limits were also 
changed, the maximum being raised from 25 to 28 years and the 
minimum lowered from 18 to 17 years. The resulting increase in 
enrollees was much greater in the lower-age groups than in the higher- 
age groups. Over half of the youths accepted as enrollees during the 
fall of 1935 and the spring of 1936 were either 17 or 18 years of age 
and three-quarters of them were under 21 years. On June 30, 1936, 
there were 321,243 enrollees (the authorized strength at that time 
being 350,000), according to the 1936 annual report of that organiza- 
tion, from which the data in this article are taken.! 


Effects Upon Health 


Tue outdoor life, healthful work, nourishing food, and orderly 
habits of C. C. C. workers have benefited them physically. In 1936 
anaverage gain of 6.04 pounds at the end of the second month after 
enrollment was shown by a large representative group. After 3 or 
4 months’ service an average range of 8 to 14 pounds gain was shown. 
Disease among the C. C. C. enrollees has been remarkably low, 
although many of the camps are remote from city water and sewage 
systems and offer exposure to such epidemic diseases as typhoid fever 
and malaria. 

The chief cause of sickness during the year 1936 was the common 
cold—287 cases per 1,000, which was about the same as the preceding 
year. The death rate during the year was lower than that among men 





1 Emergency Conservation Work. Annual Report of the Director, fiscal year ending June 30, 193°. 
Washington, 1936. 
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er. of similar age groups throughout the registration area. There were 
939 deaths from disease (1.97 per 1,000) and 501 from injury (1.18 
per 1,000). Primary pneumonia was the chief cause of deaths from 
disease and automobile accidents the greatest cause of fatal accidents. 
A continuous safety campaign has reduced the rate of injuries and 
the rate of deaths from injuries. 
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blic Tue educational activities of the C. C. C. have the following objec- 


tives: Elimination of illiteracy; supplying deficiencies in common- 
school subjects; training on the job; general vocational training; 
avocational training; cultural and general education; health and safety 
education; character and citizenship training; and assisting enrollees 
in finding employment. As approximately 2% percent of the enrollees 
have been found to be illiterate, one of the main purposes of the 
educational program is the elimination of illiteracy. Since the C. C.C. 
started, it is estimated that more than 35,000 boys have been taught 
to read and write. Elementary high school and college subjects are 
provided for those who desire to receive such instruction. Vocational 
courses, however, constitute 50 percent of the courses. Training on 
the job under technical supervision gives an opportunity to acquire 
skills in more than 300 jobs, including such work as forestry, stone- 
masonry, surveying, and clerical. work. 

Arts and crafts, dramatics, music, and other avocational classes have 
many pupils. Camp libraries circulate 350,000 books monthly and 
have over 150,000 regular readers. Camp newspapers are published 
in more than 1,600 camps. 
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Work Accomplishments 


More work was done by the C. C. C. enrollees in 1936 than in 1935; 
for example, 425,175,600 trees were planted in 1936, as compared with 
185,991,400 in 1935, and 1,118,000 soil-erosion check dams were built 
in 1936, as against 752,000 in 1935. In instances where the total 
accomplished was less than in the preceding year, it is stated that the 
quality was superior. Thus the mileage of truck trails built in 1935 
was greater than in 1936—22,600 and 17,000 respectively—but the 
1936 trails involved much finer engineering and construction. 

C. C. C. enrollees are engaged in many types of work on such 
projects as National- and State-park development, forest-fire reduc- 
tion, erosion control, water conservation, wild-life conservation, coal- 
bed fire suppression, etc. In addition to these general lines of work 
C. C. C. boys have done valuable emergency work. In the 1936 spring 
floods they built dikes and assisted in saving lives and property. By 
their work in fighting forest fires, hundreds of thousands of acres of 
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timber land have been preserved that would otherwise have |e, 
destroyed. The results of some of their work during 1936 are s)\owy 
in the following table: 


Work Accomplishments of the C. C. C. During Fiscal Year 1936, by Type of Wor, 














Type of work Unit New work | Mai: 
Erosion-control check dams.............................]| Number.......-- 1, 118, 120 
RNS RE EE Cat ERPS 8, 896 
SC RE .| Man-days-_-- aeool 831, 890 | _. - 
Forest-stand improvement_._..._____- IMG. Te oe aan 494, 919 Pr 
RC ena FSP RNa 5, 029 | ‘ : 
Nee tbascubaababeconn Lf i ie | 2, 822, 035 | 12 419 P 
Lookout houses and towers. -___...--..........---.------| Number-_-...--- .| 413 | 306 
Eradication of poisonous plants, etc......_.._______- ¢° Chee 199, 146 7 
Public camp-grounds development_-__..____......-_- 1 Pye OP Sere | 4, 848 | n \ 
Road and trail side cleared..........................-..-| Miles............ 16, 422 | g 
EE EEE EEE EET 156 Mm cnesinne dca 8, 492, 470 | 8. 487 Fi 
Tree and plant disease control. ___.___-. a pa busied denaell 1, 181, 107 | b4. 46 
“ Seas See" saan | 425, 175, 600 | 
I, s comanencicousaocee= weretiis| | ae 12, 596 
ol ite bang th aS bok Aa aRMNS Se ctue sak 16, 826 





Duration of Unemployment in Great Britain 


me dil tet tee Ged Ged ed eed ol 


A ANALYSIS of data showing the continuity of unemployment 
of insured workers in Great Britain over a period of 5 years 
indicates that an average of slightly more than one-half of the mer 
and two-thirds of the women found work in less than 3 months after 
registering as unemployed. Of those not reemployed within that 
period, however, approximately 50 percent of the men and 30 percent 
of the women were out of work 12 months or longer. Among indus- 
tries having the greatest incidence of unemployment, only 49.7 percent 
of the insured men on the unemployed register on a given day (June 
8, 1936) had been unemployed less than 3 months, while 26.5 percent 
had been out of work for a year or more. 

These data, drawn from the records in the British employment 
exchanges of insured workers applying for unemployment benefit or 
assistance, are presented in the Ministry of Labor Gazette of Januar) 
1937. Table 1, based on this material, shows the duration of unem- 
ployment of workers attached to specified industries whose applica- 
tions for unemployment benefit or unemployment assistance were on 
the registers on June 8, 1936. The industries listed are those in whic! 
the total applicants numbered 10,000 or more. The Gazette points 
out that because of the time of year selected, this special analysis 
shows considerable seasonal unemployment in coal mining, but thiat 
employment in other industries was not similarly affected. 
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Table 1.—Duration of Unemployment of Insured Workers on Unemployment 


Dee ° $ 
een Registers in Great Britain on June 8, 1936, by Industry and Sex 
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Duration of registered unemployment 
Work 3 months but 
: Indust 0 ei . less than 12 ie sale Total 
ndustry group months ae 
iNce - a ees a a 
| 
T rT | + 
20, 95 — Percent —_ | Percent — | Percent 
9, 775 7 ro - : ee Ce mae f 
es 
4, 90 Men 
0, 412 Cie EB cteenadniesunsdtwonscaseeaned 102, 517 45.7 | 40,992 | 18.3 | 80,816 36.0 | 224, 325 
«, 419 Pottery, earthenware, etc. ............---.--- 3, 776 60. 6 1, O75 | 17.3 | 1,378 2.1 6, 
CS TD Bee ME cdibemnegweecesecesoss<sccesess] SESUTE 57.1 | 3,824| 12.8 | 8,999 30.1 | 29,898 
a General engimeerimg.......................... 19,879 | 49.4 | 8,625) 21.5| 11,714] 29.1 | 40,218 
»26 EE automobile. ........-.-----------------------| 8,178 | 62.3] 2,836] 21.6] 2,120] 16.1] 13,134 
a aa ) Shipbuilding and repairing-----........-.---- 21, 483 54.2} 6,966 17.6) 11,161 28.2 | 39,610 
, Textile: 
4, 46) " RS eee einen bieeoows «¢usviule 16, 028 54. 2 6, 040 20. 4 7, 523 25.4 29, 591 
; Woolen and worsted. ............-..-.--- 10, 356 80.6 | 1,572 12.2 914 7.2 | 12,842 
7, 4a Bleaching, dyeing, etc.................... 13, 737 vr Ae 1, 880 10.7 | 2,052 11.6 17, 669 
y 042 ye ee 5, 266 59.0 2, 382 26. 7 1, 281 14.3 8, 929 
- Se id db hiblecs bowscébectennnne 9, 984 71.8 2, 051 14.7 1, 876 13.5 13, 911 
i ickindieatabatndeeedeesesnesesecsccenns 4, 590 48.3 2, 864 30. 2 2, 042 21.5 9, 496 
Cp RRR RR 5, 695 54.6 2, 861 27.4 1, 880 18.0 10, 436 
Printing and bookbinding................-...| 6,977 56.2} 3,445 27.7 | 1,997 16. 1 12, 419 
po ee RE a ee re 47, 632 52.7 | 24,375 26.9 | 18, 449 20.4 90, 456 
Public works contracting... .........-...--- 28, 270 29.0 | 27, 167 27.9 | 42,074 43.1 97, 511 
Gas, water, and electricity .................. 5, 571 37.2 | 4,399 29.3 | 5.028 33.5 | 14,998 
nent eR din bine sandriee cananeesesin 15, 964 52.5 | 8,525 28.0 », 937 19.5 | 30,426 
i kn engin dé scenewetseee 46, 199 89.2 | 2,858 5.5 | 2,738 5.3 | 51,795 
ears ee een ae 53, 341 45.9 | 36, 784 31.6 | 26,176 22.5 | 116,301 
ars EE etn ct acnes conedcdsansces 18, 105 35.3 | 15, 485 30.2 | 17,741 34. 5 51, 331 
met Entertainments and sports.................-- 6, 084 43.2 | 4,419 31.3 | 3,597 25. 5 14, 100 
Hotel and restaurant........................- 9,890 | 47.8] 6,608] 31.9] 4,197 20.3 | 20, 695 
ft er Other industries and services...............-- 133, 430 49.3 | 73,478 27.2 | 63,614 23.5 | 270, 522 
hat All industries and services__........._.- 610, 027 49.7 }291, 511 23.8 |325, 304 26.5 |1,226,842 
‘ent ’ Women 
RE a SS yee ee eee 312 50.8 170 27.7 132 21.5 614 
| 11S- Pottery, earthenware, etc. ................--- 5, 559 81.0 963 14.0 339 5.9 6, 861 
op) i EE Se 73 49.3 37 25.0 38 25.7 148 
‘ent ce 909 67.2 335 24.8 108 8.0 1, 352 
it eh anenncénncoonnewe 519 69. 2 208 i 23 3.1 750 
une —s I i etnancnaceseo-cone 110} 73.3 30 | 20.0 10 6.7 150 
extile: 
‘ent EE a Ce ee 27, 503 67.0 6, 958 17.0 6, 563 16.0 41, 024 
Woolen end worsted. ...................- 11, 316 91.3 772 6.2 309 2.5 | 12,307 
Bleaching, dyeing, etc..................-. 3, 538 81.5 498 11.5 306 7.0 4, 342 
TER ia tcc cecbbadencadcvecscns 5, 221 81.5 898 14.0 290 4.5 6, 409 
ent BONN RB netcnnsencanccpeccccese= cones 4,403 | 89.0 450 9.0 v4 2.0} 4,947 
UCR ed. ci swosdndébivbececaccécca 1, 601 55. 2 1, 058 36.5 243 8.3 2, 902 
or Fl eiteneatnasitennchersensss<ad= 715 | 61.2 369 | 31.6 84 7.2 1, 168 
Printing and bookbinding.....__..__- bicleude 2, 923 65.7 | 1,205 27.1 320 7.2 4, 448 
ary ER titiiicadantesensennse<~sa0e 104.| 50.2 79| 38.2 24 | 11.6 207 
gaa Public works contracting._......__.._.._____- 13 56.5 5 21.7 5 21.7 23 
mM- Gas, water, and electricity. _...............-- 125| 59.0 71| 33.5 16| 7.5 212 
| Se cde ccsccccmesccecees 247 64.2 112 29.0 26 6.8 385 
ca- DOU BU OOD. 0. 8. ccnncscncenceneesae 96 | 82.8 18 | 15.5 2 1.7 116 
ed. a ccccctccsceccees 16, 465 56.0 | 10,341 35.1 | 2,620 8.9 | 29,426 
on Mi nienncckécncenseecsecceses 260 | 53.8 163 | 33.8 60 12.4 48% 
Entertainments and sports._............._.-- 2, 752 68.3 | 1,031 25. 6 247 6.1 4, 030 
ich Hotel and restaurant...............-.-....--- 9,765 | 58.6] 5,236) 31.4] 1,656) 10.0] 16,657 
| Other industries and services.._.._._.__.____- 50, 220 66.9 | 18,913 25.2 | 5,959 7.9 | 75,092 
nu All industries and services__._._..____- 144, 749 67.6 | 49, 920 23.3 | 19, 474 9.1 | 214, 143 
SIS oe..25 Nae 
nat . 


These figures reflect the depressed condition of the heavy industries, 
since coal mining, iron and steel, general engineering, shipbuilding, 
building construction, and public works account for more than 53 
percent of the men out of work for 12 months or longer, although the 
unemployed men attached to those industries constituted only 42.5 
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percent of the total number of insured men registered as unem)|oye; 
on the day of the inquiry. The figures indicate also that Women oy. 
perience more short-time and much less long-time unemployment thi) 
do men. 

Geographic differences are also pronounced. As early as 1933 
unemployment of long duration was relatively slight in the south of 
England, where response to recovery was both sharp and prompt. 
In the London, southeastern, and southwestern areas, the number of 
men who in June 1933 had been continuously unemployed for a yea, 
or longer was only 8.6 percent of the total of insured men applying fo; 
unemployment benefits or assistance, and by December 193); th. 
total number in these sections, who had been unemployed for a yea; 
or more, had been reduced 33% percent. 

On the other hand, the situation is much more serious in the north 
of England, Scotland, and Wales, where recovery has not been g 
marked as in the south, and where most of the so-called special areas 
are located. 

In June 1933, the men who had been unemployed for 12 months or more repre- 
sented 31.3 percent of the total men applicants for benefit or assistance in the 
northeastern division, 24.2 percent in the northwestern division, 33.8 percent i 
Scotland, and 32.1 percent in Wales. The corresponding figures for June 193) 
are 28.7 percent for the northeastern division, 27.2 percent for the northwesten 
division, 34.6 percent for Scotland, and 37.7 percent for Wales. At June 22, 1936, 
the rate of unemployment among insured men in these divisions, taken as a whole, 
was 22.1 percent. Between December 1933 and December 1936, the numbers 
of men who had been unemployed for 12 months or more, fell by 35 percent i 


the northeastern and northwestern divisions, and by 37 percent in Scotland 
In Wales, however, the reduction was only 12 percent. 


The sharp decrease in the amount of unemployment lasting |ess 
than 3 months, and the less marked reduction in the numbers out o! 
work for a year or longer, over a 5-year period, are shown in table 2. 
Ministry of Labor figures give these data at quarterly intervals, but 
for brevity only the last period in each year is shown. Because o! 
the seasonal character of unemployment (to which the Ministry o/ 
Labor Gazette calls attention) in two of the periods for which figures 
are given—January and July—October was selected as representing 
normal employment. 
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Table 2.—Duration of Unemployment of Insured Workers in Great 


loved Registered as Unemployed on Dates Specified, by Sex 
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Nn ex. — es 
3 but less'6 but less|12 months 
than Date rye = than6 | thani2 | and 
months | months over 
in7 = : 
Jon ‘ 29- 
) yet. 24, 1932: 
th of i” MOD naccckeescns dsvedecuderecsansecces — ee 1,123,400 | 261,543 | 303,422 |} 419,109 
) Weasel, sida +k Rb NE Oe AEE OT RS 212,638 | 35,592 | 24,728 | 27, 253 
Oct. 23, 1933: 
ana, are re re ee ee 895,968 | 188,458 | 220,823 | 445,619 
er of 5 bg ww ew ee ee eee eee ee ce eee eee eee eeeee 168, 591 23, 143 18, 725 20, 194 
© Oct. 22, 1934: 
Vear ' Me0.....------------------------------------- ee 837,217 | 162,227 | 167,631 | 369,433 
ye 3 Oe a a i ie il 191, 429 26, 456 17, 348 17, 392 
( > Oct. 21, 1935: 
ig for Sy es ae 716,866 | 138,649 | 156,033 | 360, 911 
; the Women, cite act debe hhatnesitistee Linbedneiilched townthate 164,512 | 23,308 | 16,772| 19,916 
a Oct. 26, 1936: 
vear MOR ..ccsaddsvescee- cep ccccccceccccsocccccncccoce 616,195 | 109,447 | 112,004 | 299,123 
om Ws da eae es este enneKanenkesesganaceden 145, 645 19, 662 13, 636 18, 874 








Total 


2, 107, 474 
300, 211 


1, 750, 868 
230, 653 


1, 536, 508 
252, 625 


1, 372, 459 
224, 508 


1, 136, 769 
197, 817 
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' tinuously for less than 3 months and 69 percent for less than 6 months. 
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_ Commenting on the showing of the complete figures over the 5-year 
period, covering both the acute point of depression and the current 


Although the numbers of men and women continuously unemployed for 12 
months or more still number about 314,000 it must be remembered that of all 
the applicants for benefit or assistance 58 percent have been on the register con- 


It may 


_ be expected that if employment continues to improve, particularly in the heavy 
' industries and the depressed areas, the numbers unemploved for long periods 














INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS m8 
of tk 
The 
French Legislation on Industrial Arbitration appr 
LAW providing for conciliation and arbitration of disjyite, e. 
between employers and employees in industry and commerce J ordi 

was enacted in France on December 31, 1936. With respect to 
new disputes the act states that the differences shall be submitted ¥. 
to conciliation and arbitration “before any strike or lock-out.’ [) of a 
disputes in progress at the time of enactment of the law, work mus T 
be resumed at the time that the law is invoked in bringing about J aw 


a settlement. If recourse to conciliation will mean undue delay, & 
cases may be submitted for arbitration without such preliminaries. 
Arbitrators are required to make their decisions without delay, on 
the basis of facts disclosed, either finally or provisionally; in such 
cases all the rights of the parties are reserved until the decision & wil! 
on other pending questions is made. Findings of arbitrators, whether 
provisional or final, are binding and without appeal and must be 
rendered publicly. 


The objectives of arbitration, as contemplated by the law, will be to & the 
establish an equitable regulation of working conditions and the pro- & ‘te 
tection of collective and individual rights and liberties, i. e., the right 
of ownership, syndical rights, individual rights, individual liberty, 
freedom to work, and syndical liberty. 

In cases in which the matters in dispute are referred to an umpire & 
(surarbitre) and in which the parties to the dispute and the two §& °° 


regular arbitrators are unable to agree upon the person who is to act a 
in this capacity, the State reserves the right to make the appointment 
from among active or retired Government employees. In_ the 
absence of collective agreements establishing arbitral procedures, the 
Government is empowered to promulgate methods by decree of the 
Federal council, subject to provisions of an earlier enactment. How- 
ever, the powers thus granted are restricted to the period of the 
ordinary session of 1937, after which time new arrangements may be 
expected. 
The law reads as follows: 


ARTICLE 1. In industry and commerce all disputes between employers and 
employees collectively must be submitted to conciliation and arbitration before 
any strike or lockout. 

Art. 2. Conflicts already in progress are also subject to the same procedure. 
With respect to conflicts in progress the setting in motion of these procedures will 
entai! for all parties the obligation to resume work. 
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All disputes of a nature that would retard this immediate resumption of work 
vill be submitted directly to arbitrators without preliminary attempts at 
conciliation. Arbitrators are required to make decisions, either finally or provi- 
sionally, without delay, on the basis of facts disclosed; in such cases all the rights 
of the parties are reserved until the decision on other pending questions is made. 
The decisions of arbitrators, whether provisional or final, are not subject to 
appeal. 

Art. 3. In the absence of collective agreements fixing the rules of procedure for 
conciliation and arbitration, the Government is empowered, up to the close of the 
ordinary session of 1937 and for all conflicts arising under article 1, to establish 
the manner of procedures by decrees rendered by the Federal Council, in con- 
formity with article 15, paragraph 2 of the monetary law of October 1, 1936. 

The decree mentioned in article 15 of the monetary law shall be issued in the form 
of a regulation for the administration of the law. 

The decrees made by virtue of the present law and article 15 of the monetary 
law of October 1, 1936, will be abrogated in full on the date provided. All pro- 
cedures in course of progress at that time will follow their course. 

Arr. 4. If it becomes necessary to designate an umpire because the parties or 
the first arbitrators have failed to agree on this choice, the umpire shall be desig- 
nated from among the active or retired government employees. 

Art. 5. The procedure to be followedin conciliation and compulsory arbitration 
will be in accordance with existing law. 

The two arbitrators and the umpire will have the power of making amicable 
settlement. 

Arbitration will have for its objective the equitable regulation of conditions of 
work, with a view to creating an atmosphere of cooperation in the mutual rights of 
the parties; right of ownership, syndical rights, individual rights, individual liberty, 
freedom to work, and syndical liberty. 

Art. 6. Arbitral awards are binding and without appeal. They are obligatory. 
They must be rendered publicly. 


By decree of January 16, 1937, regulations governing procedure 
under the arbitration law were provided. Three steps looking toward 
conciliation were allowed for before taking recourse to arbitration. If 
a case remains unsettled and comes up for arbitration and either party 
fails to designate arbitrators, the National Economic Council is em- 
powered to make the required appointments from lists submitted by 
the most representative labor and employer organizations. For this 
purpose the Confédération Générale du Travail has been named as 
the appropriate worker organization and the Confédération Générale 
du Patronal Frangais as the employer organization. 





Industrial Advisory Councils in the Netherlands 


HE Industrial Councils Act of April 7, 1933 (Staadblad, 1933, No. 
160), provided for the establishment in the Netherlands of special 
joint councils of workers and employers for the purpose of regulating 
relations between workers and their employers.' 





'See Monthly Labor Review, February 1933 (p. 309). 
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The act provides that such a council may act as a deliberative, 9, 
advisory, an executive, or an arbitrative body, but not in a legis! atiy, 
or judiciary capacity. 

As a deliberative agency, a council is empowered to formulate collec. 
tive agreements, to promote education and training of workers, to help 
to combat unemployment, to promote friendly negotiations betwee, 
workers and employers regarding labor conditions and their relations {, 
each other, to promote the establishment of benefit funds for workers 
and to consider various technical matters and methods in esta)lis}. 
ments so far as they affect labor conditions. 

Workers and employers have equal representation on these councils 
The number of members varies from 6 to 20, depending upon the size 
of industry or establishment. 

At the end of 1936 there were about 12 such industrial councils jy 
the Netherlands.? These were mainly in the so-called “middle class’ 
industries, employing hairdressers, painters, and plasterers, etc., and 
in the typographic industry. 

No funds were made available for payment for administrative work. 
meetings, etc., secretaryship being undertaken voluntarily by one of 
the council members. The question of some system of taxation upon 
industry to provide the necessary funds is now under discussion, but 
this will necessitate a change in the law. 








2? Report of Homer Brett, American Consul at Rotterdam, Netherlands, Dec. 10, 1936. 
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Prohibition of Home Work in Men’s Neckwear 
Industry in New York ! 










HE prohibition of home work in the manufacture of men’s neck- 
§ ee in New York under an order issued by the State Industrial 
Commissioner, effective May 1, 1937, marks another step in the 
movement to eliminate industrial home work in New York State. 
The order “prohibits industrial home work and the distribution of 
articles for industrial home work by any employer, contractor, or 
agent of an employer, manufacturing, processing, or repairing articles 
of men’s and boy’s neckwear.’”’ While certain exemptions are per- 
mitted, they apply only to employers who actually maintain and 
operate factories, thus eliminating contractors who merely take 
unfinished work from manufacturers and place it with home workers 
to be finished. 

Neckwear manufacture was one to which the prohibition of home 
work was applied by the N. R. A. code. The industry employs nor- 
mally from 4,000 to 5,000 factory workers and about 1,000 home 
workers. Before the adoption of the code, about 70 percent of the 
workers employed as “slip stitchers”’ or hand finishers in New York 
State were home workers. During the operation of the N. R. A. 
code, about 900 of these workers were transferred to the shops of the 
employers. Improved methods of production were introduced, and a 
minimum piece-work rate of 45 cents for slip stitching a dozen ties 
was established. 

The practice of employing industrial home workers in the hand 
finishing of neckwear was resumed after the nullification of the code. 
Within a few months, the proportion of home workers had increased 
to 31 percent of all slip stitchers, and the number employed on that 
operation in factories decreased. The contracting system expanded, 
and contractors cut the rate to the point where, by the fall of 1935, 
practically all home workers were receiving Jess than the code rate for 
slip stitching; 64 percent were paid less than 30 cents a dozen, and in 
some cases the rate was as low as 23 cents. This was followed by a 
similar reduction in rates on the part of the manufacturers, at a time 
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! Data are from news releases issued by Labor Publications Editor, New York State Department of Labor, 
dated Feb. 15 and Feb. 26, 1937. 
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when wages on the whole were rising. By 1936, 46 percent o/ {}, 
slip stitchers employed in factories and 64 percent of those emp|oyeq 
at home directly by the manufacturers were receiving less thar the 
45-cent rate fixed by the code. 

These facts were established by an investigation conducted by {he 
division of women in industry and minimum wage of the New Yor}, 
Department of Labor. The investigation was made in connectio, 
with complaints of low wages and an application for an order pro. 
hibiting home work on men’s neckwear, made by the neckwear divisioy 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, as provided for by the jn. 
dustrial home-work law of the State. After the findings of th: 
investigation were reported to the industrial commissioner, a public 
hearing was held upon the application for an executive order to end 
home work in the industry. 









Following the public hearing the industrial commissioner announce & & 
that ‘‘after a review of all the evidence, I have concluded that a, & 
order prohibiting home work in the men’s and boy’s neckwear industry J > 
is the best method of eliminating the evils which accompany the & ! 
home-work system.”’ It was pointed out that experience under the J ® 
N. R. A. had proved that the industry could adjust to factory pro- & 


duction, “with benefit alike to the workers and to the progressive 
employers in the industry who desire to maintain satisfactory waves 
and working conditions.” 

The order exempts a home worker who has a permit and who. 
before February 3, 1937, received work from an employer who also 
had a permit to employ home workers issued prior to that date, if the 
home worker is ‘unable to adjust to factory work because of age, or is 
physically or mentally disabled * * * oris unable to leave home 
because the worker’s presence is required to care for an invalid in the 
home.’”’ Home workers exempted under this ruling may take work 


from one employer only. ; 
Employers who are permitted to employ home workers under the 
exemption clause of the order must insure them against accident in § * 
accordance with the State workmen’s compensation law; must & 
deliver material to the home workers, and must pay not less than the 


rate paid to factory workers for the same work. A limit is fixed upon 
the amount of work that may be given out to a home worker eacli 
week, and methods of keeping home-work accounts and pay rolls 
are prescribed. 
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HOUSING CONDITIONS 





sion | Continuation of Government Insurance of Housing 


Loans 


HE National Housing Act has been amended to continue until 
July 1, 1939, governmental insurance of mortgage loans by the 
Federal Housing Administration. This action was taken by Public 
Resolution No. 6, Seventy-fifth Congress (ch. 12, 1st sess. (S. J. 
Res. 38)), approved February 19, 1937. The guaranty by the United 
States of debentures issued by the Federal Housing Administrator 
has been extended several times. This service to home owners was 
authorized under the original housing law, enacted on June 27, 1934, 
to remain effective until January 1, 1936, and was later extended in 
periods of varying length up to July 1, 1937. 
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N A SURVEY of housing in Great Britain and the Continent of 
| osoas made by the Federal Housing Administration,’ the con- 
clusion was reached that, in the countries covered, Government 
participation in housing is an accepted policy. The study was 
undertaken in the summer of 1936, when two representatives of the 
Administration visited 21 cities in the following 10 countries: Eng- 
‘land, the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, France, and Czechoslovakia. 

Data were obtained from State and municipal housing officials as 
well as from representatives of the private housing officials and some 
financing institutions. It was sought to discover trends in govern- 
mental policy and private activity. 

The resulting study, arranged by topic rather than country, gives 
brief descriptions of activity in different areas and presents material 
on volume of construction, costs of buildings, ratio of private to public 
work, and costs. From the facts obtained abroad and over a long 
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!'U. 8. Federal Housing Administration. European Housing Policy and Practice, by Ernest M. 
Fisher and Richard U. Ratcliff. Washington, 1936. 
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period of study in this field, the following conclusions were reache 
and made a part of the original report: 


I. Governmental participation in housing is permanent, though its form , 
changeable. The complication of forces in this field has compelled Europea 
governments to adopt comprehensive programs. 

Il. Decentralized responsibility for the administration of housing policies 
under the guidance and control of the central government, is universal. Pros 

III. Subsidies to stimulate house production have been generally abandoned 
The present emphasis is on improvement of housing conditions by other meay; 
than outright subsidies, and the most widely adopted form of assistance is t}, 
extension of government credit. 






IV. Differential renting, the fixing of rents in subsidized housing on the basi & hat, 
of individual ability to pay, is widely accepted as a sound procedure, and its j rou 
application in varied form is spreading, particularly in England. rat 

V. The problem of housing the working classes on an economic basis has not engi 


been solved, and, except for a few outstanding examples, the rate of improvement orn 
of housing conditions for the lowest-income groups has not been satisfactory. 

VI. The ownership by municipalities of large areas of undeveloped land at the 
urban periphery has proved to be a major advantage in controlling land utili. 
zation and in providing sites for low-rent housing at low cost. bat t 

VII. The solution of the problem of improving housing conditions for the loy. 
income groups involves a large measure of social rehabilitation of the tenants. 

VIII. The collection of statistics on housing has long been a function of local 
and central governments. There is an increasing emphasis on this activity as 4 
basis for the proper guidance of housing policy. 

1X. The improvement of housing conditions among the lower-income groups 
through “filtering up’’ into better housing has not been effective in Europe. thr 

X. No single remedy exists for the many coordinate problems of housing. 
The greatest progress is being made in those countries where governmental inter- 
vention in housing is accepted as an integral part of a broad program for social 
betterment, and where there has been a flexible application of a comprehensive 
and correlated complement of measures. 

XI. Cooperative housing has reached its highest development in Scandinavia 
where it is part of a strong cooperative movement embracing the production and 
distribution of both industrial and agricultural products. 

XII. The organization of the building industry and the characteristics of the 
real-estate market differ markedly in European countries from those familiar in 
the United States. The current building boom in England is reminiscent of that 
in America during the 1920’s and has probably passed its peak. in 

XIII. European home-mortgage markets are generally characterized by special- 
ized lending agencies, and by varying degrees of governmental participation. 

XIV. Although the application in America of the housing policies and prac- 
tices adopted by European countries is limited by social, economic, and legal 
differences, it is possible to derive general principles and adaptations of methiod 
which might form the basis of a comprehensive program for this country. 
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HAT silicosis, though perhaps not curable by any means at 
present known to medical science, is definitely preventable, and 
hat, as an occupational disease, it must be made compensable and 
rought within the control of governmental regulatory and adminis- 
rative agencies, are the conclusions of groups of industrial physicians, 
ngineers, insurance attorneys and experts, State and Federal Gov- 
rnment administrators, and labor officials, appointed by the Secretary 
f Labor to study the problem of silicosis. The committees represent- 
ing these various groups presented their findings and recommendations 
at the Second National Silicosis Conference held at the invitation of 
ow: [the Secretary of Labor on February 3, 1937, in Washington. These 
committees had been appointed at the first National Silicosis Con- 
ference called by the Secretary, which met in Washington on April 
14, 1936. They were four in number, and dealt, respectively, with 
(1) prevention of silicosis through medical control; (2) preventioh 
through engineering control; (3) the economic, legal, and insurance 
" @ phases of the silicosis problem; and (4) the regulatory and adminis- 
trative phases of the problem. 
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Nature and Extent of Silicosis 


via — Puystcrans generally agree that silicosis, in layman language, is a 
disease of the lungs, caused by breathing air containing silica dust, in 
which the normal lung tissue is replaced by fibrous or scar tissue. 

Silica dust is found in many industrial operations, but the hazard 
iat [Eis acute only in such industries as metal mining; anthracite min- 
ing; quarrying, drilling, and tunneling in granite, ganister, and sand- 
stone; smelting and refining; foundries; potteries; glass works; stone- 
products industries; grinding; buffing; and sandblasting. 

Of the 49,000,000 workers in the United States, only 1,000,000, or 
2 percent, it is estimated, are in any way exposed to the hazard of 
silicosis. About half of this number, or 1 percent of the total number 
of workers in the country, are exposed to a serious hazard, and approxi- 
mately 110,000 of these have silicosis in some degree. Medical 
examination of men actually at work indicates that between 4,000 
and 5,000 workers are seriously affected by the disease, in addition 
to those already permanently detached from their employment by 
reason of disabling silicosis. 
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The status of the 1,000,000 workers exposed to the hazard of jj 
cosis was analyzed thus by the committees making the survey 


A percentage of the 4,000 to 5,000 workers having silicosis are complete! 
partially disabled because of this disease and have their difficulties further ey», 
plicated with tuberculosis. | 

The remainder of the 4,000 to 5,000 have silicosis and disability in som: 
but no tuberculosis. 

Approximately 105,000 have silicosis, but no disability and no tuberculosis 
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Approximately 900,000 are exposed to silica dust, but have not contra: ted the Des: 
disease. design 
Contrary to popular belief, silicosis is slow to develop. Uusualy gmat? €° 
it takes 7 years or more of exposure to silica dust for a worker to cop.fqm™2Y 
tract the disease. A few cases that have been known to develop i later 
as short a period as 1% years occurred under extreme and wnusy,ie’h* 
conditions. On the other hand, many workers have labored wnderfm)? & 
ordinary exposures to silica for more than 30 years without demon.fm!" %° 
strating any trouble whatever that could be diagnosed as silicosis. — 
at 

Silicosis Prevention .~ 

SILicosis can be prevented in three general ways: First, by prevent. ical 
ing the creation of silica dust; second, by preventing the dispersion of relied 
dust into the atmosphere of a working area; and third, if it isimpossib) {> 
to apply the first two methods, by the use of personal protective fm" 
equipment such as respirators, to prevent the inhalation of the dust. this | 
In carrying out a prevention program, many agencies must coop- with 
erate. In the view of the committees studying the problem, the load) 
employer is called on to do most of the work and to spend most of the" § 
money. But his work and money will never accomplish the maximum J °P® 
results unless the worker is willing to cooperate and carry his shar : 
of the responsibility for helping to control dust and for using the a 

an 


personal protective equipment. 
In addition, physicians can play a definite part in preventing sili- 
cosis, as can also engineers, insurance companies, legislators, admin- 


am 
mat 


istrators, and others. I 

The reports of the conference committees on engineering contro! i 
and medical control recommend specific procedures for attacking the §§ P&™ 
problem through those two avenues of prevention. Summaries of §™@! 
these recommendations follow: I 

Survey the working conditions —Any employer who has reason to 
believe that his workers are exposed to the hazard of breathing silica I 
dust should make a survey of the working conditions. This will °° 
enable him to determine the severity of the hazard and will probably & "8 
indicate what needs to be done to decrease it. Assistance in making 7 
this survey, in making dust counts, and in handling other details, ‘ 
can be obtained from bureaus of industrial hygiene now established flo 
in most industrial States. _ 
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Secure information on best procedure—Before formulating a pro- 
ram for decreasing the silicosis hazard, the employer should secure 
he best information obtainable. Usually he can obtain valuable 
ata from the leaders in his industry, perhaps from the codes prepared 
y certain industries, from his State bureau of industrial hygiene, 
aud from other sources. Effective results often can be obtained at 
little cost through the installation of mechanical equipment. 

Design plant for dust control—Much can be accomplished through 
design, When new buildings are contemplated or when old buildings 
are to be remodeled. For instance, structural projections and ledges 
may be minimized, to prevent the accumulation of dust that might 
later be released into the atmosphere by air currents or by building 
vibration. Building interiors should be so constructed that they may 
be easily cleaned by washing, hosing, vacuum cleaning, or brushing. 
In some cases operations may be located over gratings, beneath 
which equipment is provided for removing the materials and dust 
that fall through. 

Provide building ventilation.—Special facilities for natural or mechan- 
ical ventilation may help to eliminate dust, but usually cannot be 
relied upon to provide complete protection in dusty operations. 

Store dusty materials in dusttight bins.—Dusty materials should be 
stored in dusttight bins, tanks, or enclosures, but each structure of 
this type should be provided with a breather or vent stack—perhaps 
with an exhaust fan in the stack—to permit the air displaced during 
loading to be carried outside the building. Basements may be used 
for storage purposes but should not be used for dusty manufacturing 
operations. 

Enclose material-handling equipment.—Excessive dust created by 
material-handling equipment can usually be confined by housing, 
and removed by an exhaust system. Some materials can be kept in 
a moist condition while being handled, but when this is done, the 
material may dry out and be dispersed into the atmosphere as dust. 
Isolate dusty processes.—Where possible, several or all dusty proc- 
esses may be isolated from the rest of the plant. This sometimes 
permits the installation of a more compact exhaust system resulting 
in more efficient operation and lower maintenance cost. 

Provide wet methods of operation.—Water, oil, and other liquids 
may be used effectively— 

1. To suppress dust at the point of origin in such operations as 
rock-drilling; handling, pulverizing, and milling rock and ore; grind- 
ing metal on grindstones; abrasive-wheel cutting of granite and 
sandstone. 

2. To prevent the redispersion of dust that has settled on the 
floors, walls, and other surfaces such as in the granite industry and 
in foundries. 
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Design equipment to control dust—When new machinery or othe 
equipment is contemplated, the manufacturer can frequently }, 
encouraged to include dust-control features, such as exhaust hoods, 
as an integral part of the design and construction. In some o pers. 


tions, exhaust systems may be installed to remove dust at its poi I . 1 
of origin. is to 
Establish good maintenance and housekeeping procedure.—(o\ safe 
housekeeping is unquestionably the cheapest single method of cop. oP 
trolling dust, and maintenance goes hand in hand with it. The beg - 
equipment will not control dust if superintendents, foremen, an — 
workers are careless and disorderly in their work. Eight suggestion = 
are advanced by the conference committees: we 
1. If dusttight equipment is installed, it should be inspected at regular an & ad 
frequent intervals and all defects should be corrected as soon as they are detected, 
2. Operations should be performed in a manner that will create the minimuy y 
amount of dust. : 
3. Use water under pressure, where possible, to clean building interiors. S ‘ 
4. If practicable, combine water with air for cleaning purposes. sili 
5. Vacuum cleaning removes dust without dispersing it elsewhere. wel 


6. Brushing is particularly adaptable for cleaning buildings of the older type of 
construction. 

7. Low-pressure steam can sometimes be used to advantage. 

8. A responsible person should be assigned the task of supervising maintenance 
and housekeeping activities. Among other things he should make tests from 
time to time to make sure that the program of dust control is achieving the 
desired results. 
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Provide respirators —The conference committees agree unqualified|y 
that dust elimination is the primary consideration in solving the 
silicosis problem. When known methods of elimination are not 
applicable or are ineffective, respirators should be provided. Respi- 
rators, however, are recommended only as a last resort and for occa- 
sional exposure only. Under these conditions, rotation of personne! 
is advisable. 

Two general types of respirators are suitable for protection against 
silica dust. These are air-purifying respirators that filter out the dust 
particles, and supplied-air respirators in which dust-free air breathed 
by the worker comes to him from an uncontaminated outside source. 

Most of the respirator manufacturers have submitted their devices 
for testing and approval by the United States Bureau of Mines. Lists 
of such devices can be secured by writing to that Bureau at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

To maintain the effectiveness of respirators, a regular procedure 
should be established for cleaning, sterilizing, and repairing all respi- 
rators. The conference committees also present numerous suggestions 
for obtaining the workers’ cooperation in wearing respirators. 

Instruct the workers —The educational methods used in accident- 
prevention work may be followed to advantage in silicosis prevention. 
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As in accident prevention, the foreman is a keyman—his full coop- 
eration is essential. 


Responsibility of the Worker 


THE cooperation of the workers is necessary if the hazard of silicosis 
is to be reduced to the minimum. ‘The worker should realize that the 
safe practices recommended and the equipment provided are designed 
to prevent injury to himself and to his fellow workers. The equip- 
ment should be used as directed and every effort should be made to 
maintain it in good working order. Furthermore, the worker is fre- 
quently in a position to observe faulty equipment and unsafe practices, 
and he should make it a point to report all such conditions to his 
_ supervisor. 

Statutory Regulation 


Wuie the primary approach to the problem must be prevention 
and diminution of the hazard, the fact must be recognized that until 
silicosis has been wiped out, workers who now have the disease, as 
well as those who may contract it, must receive workmen’s compen- 
sation just as do those workers who are injured in accidents. 
Accordingly, the committees of the silicosis conference are unani- 
mous in presenting the following recommendations: 


Coverage for silicosis in the compensation acts of all States, 

This coverage should be compulsory. 

Because of competition between the same or similar industries in various States, 
the laws, rules, and regulations of the several States should be as uniform as 
practicable. 

The employer should insure his obligation for compensation either through 
self-insurance subject to the posting of adequate funds, or with an authorized 
insurance institution. 

Insurance should not be denied any employer, provided the State authorities 
certify that he complies with the State requirements as to proper safe working 
conditions, and pays the premiums involved. 

Workers having active pulmonary tuberculosis and silicosis should be removed 
from employment. Such workers should be granted suitable compensation pay- 
ments and medical care. 

Workers disabled from silicosis (but with no tuberculosis) should ultimately be 
granted the same amount of compensation as those disabled by accidental injury. 
Two years is a reasonable minimum limitation period for filing claims subsequent 
to the date of the last exposure. 

Because expert medical advice is necessary to assure justice to all parties in 
determining disability in silicosis cases, it is suggested that a medical advisory 
board of examiners and experts on silicosis should be established as an official im- 
partial body in each State. Whether or not the finding of the medica] advisory 
board should be accepted as final in the adjudication of silicosis cases raises a 
question on which the conference committees do not recommend an answer. 

It is assumed that each State already has a department of public health and a 
department of labor. Ignoring the question of which department should be given 
responsibility for silicosis prevention, it is recommended that in each State there 
should be two bureaus; one a bureau of occupational hygiene, and the other a 
bureau of inspection. There should be close cooperation between these two 
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bureaus, but in general the bureau of occupational hygiene should make ¢ Neral 
health surveys, conduct individual-plant studies, carry on necessary res: arch 
advise the department on the formulation of regulations, and carry on ealth 
educational activities. The bureau of inspection should, of course, carry 01 regy, 
lar inspection activities and serve in an advisory capacity for both the depart ment 
and the bureau of occupational hygiene. 

The committee believes that primary emphasis should be placed upon Stay 
legislation to provide for the prevention of silicosis injuries to employees and ty 
provide compensation for such injuries so sustained during the course of employ. 










‘ment. It recommends Federal legislation to provide more adequate appropria. 1936 
tions to the United States Public Health Service, the United States Bureay ¢ an 
Mines, and the United States Department of Labor, to permit these agencies ;, T 
continue and expand their research and study of the medical, engineering, eco. mun 
nomic, legal, and insurance phases of the silicosis problem. cous 
——————— 0 a 100, 

, , : rate 

Health of Industrial Policyholders in 1936! 100 

HE 1936 mortality rate among the 17,500,000 industrial policy. JB th® 
holders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. was the lowest oy 20 | 


record. Incomplete figures for the general population of the United {0° 
States available at the close of the third quarter of the year were no’ 
so favorable. Dissimilarity in the groups represented is cited as onc 
factor explaining the differences. Industrial policyholders are almosi 
entirely city dwellers, in contrast to the general population, which ix 
44 percent rural. The report reviewed states that the intensely cold 
winter of 1935-36, combined with the drought and protracted heat 
of the summer, may have operated to increase the rural death rate 
However, in a sample group of cities the industrial policyholder group, 
including their families, had a better health record than the general 
population. Another factor partially explaining the differences in 
mortality between the two groups is the age distribution; the genera! 
population contains a relatively higher proportion of infants and oli 
persons. 

Using the crude death rate of industrial policyholders in 1936—that 
is, 8.398 per 1,000—the rate in that year was slightly above the figure 
for 1935, which was 8.376 per 1,000, but when age adjustments are 
allowed for, this negligible rise is wiped out and replaced by a decrease 
of four-tenths of 1 per cent between 1935 and 1936. The record for 
individual causes of death reflects a decrease, establishing a new |. 
for typhoid fever, measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, diphtheria. 
tuberculosis, chronic nephritis, and puerperal conditions. In addition 
to the decline in deaths from these eight causes, those caused by homi- 
cide and accidental burns were lower than ever before, and accidental! 
drownings had an identical rate with the previous minimum. 

Special interest attaches to the reduction in mortality from tubercu- 
losis. This has been practically continuous for 25 years—the decrease 





1 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Statistical Bulletin, January 1937: Nineteen Thirty-Six Another 
Record Health Year. 
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in 10 years was 45 percent, and in 25 years it amounted to 76 percent. 
The rate fell below 100 per 100,000 for the first time in 1925, having 
been 197.8 only 10 years earlier. Tuberculosis fell from the leading 
cause of death among insured wage earners, up to 1920, to seventh 
place in the latest year for which records are available. Notwithstand- 
ing the long-range improvement, attention is directed to the fact that 
not all aspects of the situation are so favorable. Between 1935 and 
1936 the decline in the rate was only 2.9 percent, as compared with 
an average annual drop of 7.6 percent from 1930 to 1935. 

The favorable developments with respect to the principal com- 
'municable diseases of childhood—measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough and diphtheria—brought about a frequency rate of 6.5 per 
100,000 for all four together. This is the lowest rate recorded. The 
rate for diphtheria is particularly significant, having been 27.3 per 
- 100,000 in 1911 as compared with 1.8 per 100,000 in 1936. This means 
that the frequency in the latter year was one-fifteenth of that recorded 
25 years before. For measles the rate was reduced to one-thirteenth, 
for scarlet fever to one-sixth, and for whooping cough to one-fourth. 

Typhoid-fever mortality decreased from 23 per 100,000 in 1911 to 1 
per 100,000 in 1936, the decline being the highest recorded among 
causes of death. The frequency of chronic nephritis has dropped con- 
tinuously for 4 years among insured wage earners and their families. 
Deaths from disease connected with pregnancy and childbirth were 7.7 
per 100,000, or 11.5 percent below the level of 1935. Deaths from 
puerperal disease have been cut in half in 10 years. While the decline 
in the birth rate is held partially responsible, the records for the general 
population show that the mortality rate from this cause has declined 
at a more rapid rate than that of births. 

Aside from the foregoing eight diseases which registered declines in 
mortality, cancer was the only disease to show a noteworthy drop; that 
is, 2.7 percent below 1935. Negligible decreases were reported for 
influenza, angina pectoris, and appendicitis. The alcoholism death 
rate was identical with that for 1935, namely 2.1 per 100,000, this being 
the lowest rate recorded since 1921. 

Increased death rates were recorded among sufferers from pneu- 
monia, heart disease, syphilis, diabetes, cerebral hemorrhage, diarrheal 
and coronary diseases. Among these diseases the deaths from pneu- 
monia were particularly significant, having increased by 5.6 percent 
over 1935. Although the 1936 rate of 69.8 per 100,000 was the highest 
since 1931, it is far below the rates existing prior to that time. 

Life expectancy of insured wage earners has continued to rise, and 
the report here reviewed placed the then existing age at over 60 as 
compared with 46.6 years in 1911 and 1912. This increase is about 
1% times that for the general population and places the expectation 
of the insured group at about the same level as that of the general 
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population, in spite of the fact that the insured live almost entirely jy 

: cities, where death rates are usually higher than in the country, ap, 
that wage earners are subject to greater industrial hazards than {}, 
general population. 

The continued decline in the death rates of children, adolescents 
and young adults is regarded as an especially gratifying developien; 
in 1936. Children 1 to 4 years of age had a 78 percent lower ceqi| 
rate in 1936 than in 1911; for those 5 to 9 years the decrease was (4 
percent in the same period, and for age groups up to 45 the decreases 
were over one-half. The declines are less conspicuous for higher age 


ranges, but substantially below the mortality rates of a quarter 
century ago. 
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4.5 Trend of Strikes 

Seg 

a0 RELIMINARY information indicates that about 230 new strikes 
ter began in February 1937 in which 100,000 workers were involved. 


- Another 125,000 workers were involved in 110 strikes which continued 
into February from preceding months, making a total of 225,000 
workers involved in the 340 strikes in progress during the month. 


| Workers involved | 


Number of strikes “ae 
in strikes | 





’ | Pre 
Toor anc Con- idle dur- 
Year and month tinued | Begin- |In prog-| pp .geq |Inetlect| Begin- | , ing month 
from ing in ress 2 ria atend | ningin | aaa or year 
preced-| month | during | »onth | _ of month |i ont 
ing |or year] month | ™°?™ | month | or year eee ’ 
month | 
; 
1935 
January _.------- Drea WP pe 73| 140 213| 130] 83] 81,194] 92,630| 720,778 
February..........-..- ; | 83 149 232 | 130 102 | 64,238 | 96,533 836, 498 
March........._- Bes _ 102 | 175 277 163 114 53, 089 98, 457 966, 980 
EE i ve 114 180 294 161 | 133 67,857 | 124,174 | 1,178,851 
a wenn & 133 | 174 307 177 | 130 | 102,491 | 151,163 | 1,697,848 
on 130; 189| 319 186 | 133 | 48,917 | 129,784 | 1,311,278 
a... eee 133 184 317 179 138 | 70,046 | 141,829 | 1, 297,730 
pC 2 ae 138 | 239 377 | 228 149 | 74,313 | 150,835 | 1, 191, 663 
September-... nimi 149 | 162 311 | 169 142 | 453,820 | 514,427 | 3,027,040 
ee a TT 190 | 332 200 132 | 48,223 | 133,742 | 1,562,908 
ne 132 142! 27 i564} 120 38,279 | 100,732 | 1,003, 852 
cS Sica 120 90 | 210 126 | s4 14, 746 61, 782 660, 911 
19386 | 
Sti tagcaninnmnncuenns 84 | 167 251 149 102 32, 406 59, 153 635, 273 
aR 102} 148 250 130 120} 63,056] 89,735 | 748,491 
a a le 120 183 303 174 129 75, 178 122, 155 | 1,331,113 
| ll 129 183 312 179 133 65, 391 95, 531 699, 690 
a 133 204 337 218 119 72, 635 122, 833 | 1,018, 100 
, SS » dbdcmmiamatipedsad 119 187 306 158 148 63, 423 133, 443 | 1, 325, 492 
alg ee ey is 148 170 318 195 123 37, 913 125, O89 | 1, 103, 382 
EE ctsstdcinsochad naa 123 225 348 209 139 68, 680 118, 138 909, 589 
ewe 139 232 371 231 140 65, 961 130, 695 | 1, 061, 048 
TEE EE SE 140 186 326 212 114 99, 644 147, 313 | 1, 059, 856 
ss 114 135 249 125 124 70, 730 157,117 | 1, 944, 464 
PE cn nckicnncnansenekel 124 129 253 153 100 73, 326 185, 560 | 2, 079, 344 
19387 
UE 100 160 260 150 110 104, 000 210,000 | 2,700,000 
TTL 110 230 340 190 150 | 100,000 | 225,000 | 1,485, 000 





























! Strikes involving fewer than six workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table, nor in 
the following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from 670 daiiy papers, 
labor papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters are written to 
representatives of parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authentic information. Since answers 
to some of these letters have not yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not final. This 
is ey true with regard to figures for the last two months and these should be considered as prelimi- 
nary estimates. 
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There were 1,485,000 man-days of idleness during February }p. 
cause of these strikes. As compared with the previous month, t|\ey 
figures show an increase of 44 percent in the number of new strikes. 
but a decrease of 4 percent in the number of workers involved and , 
decrease of 45 percent in man-days of idleness. The decline in the 
number of man-days idle is accounted for principally by the fact tha 
the west coast maritime strike and the General Motors Corporatioy 
strike, which were in progress during the entire month of January, 
were settled early in February. 

The strike figures for February are unusually high for that time of 
the year. As compared with the corresponding month a year ayo, 
there was an increase of 55 percent in number of strikes, 59 percent 
in number of workers involved, and practically 100 percent in man- 
days of idleness. 

An analysis of strikes in February 1937, based on detailed and 
verified information, will appear in the June issue of the Monthh 


Labor Review. 
—— oe 


Analysis of Strikes in December 1936! 


F the 253 strikes in progress during December 1936, 124 began 

in previous months but continued into December. There were 
more than 185,000 workers involved in these strikes, a greater number 
than in any previous month of 1936. The number of man-days of 
idleness because of strikes in December was also greater than in any 
previous month of the year. Usually there is a decrease in strike 
activity in December. During December 1935 there were fewer 
workers involved in strikes and fewer man-days of idleness than in 
any previous month of the year. This was also the case in 1934. 
The unusually high figures for December 1936 are accounted for 
principally by the Pacific coast maritime strike, disputes in the two 
largest glass companies, and strikes against the General Motors 
Corporation. 

Of the 129 strikes which began in December, 22 were in wholesale 
and retail trade, 13 were in the textile industries, 12 were in the 
transportation and communication industries, and 10 were in the 
industries manufacturing transportation equipment. 





1 Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet been received (see footnote to preceding table). Dat 
on missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 
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bo. Table 1.—Strikes and Lock-Outs in December 1936, by intenstry 
CSt a I 
Beginning i n progress | 
es. Scumber” | oe | Man- 
P cem ber dave 
‘ , a idle 
be Industry Be i during 
Num- pba od Num.-| Workers — 
lat | ber | volved | ber = 
On ’ eee Ts * ey 
ry All im BUINB. foie + < ~ ign os centesenedveccccccccecesenccccccs .--| 199 73,326 | 253 | 186, 560 2, 079, 344 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery- - | 6 | 2,264 9| 2,738 20, 268 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets.............-- pits ] 5 208 
at Cast-iron pipe and fittings........................--.-- l 160 l 160 1, 120 
: Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures..................-. 313 3. 443 
ri) : Seen eences e- -- | 1, 563 1 1, 563 10, 941 
5) Structural and ornamental metal work...___- aetinae | 30 30 420 
nt Other. ~------+------------------ 5 51] ' 615 4, 136 
Machinery, ‘not including transportation equipment. ee | 6 | 977 15 3, 598 58, 335 
I). Agricultural implements---.......- esees ! 2, 100 46, 200 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and ‘supplies. nalinaethcnnnal 1 | 131 { 363 6, 048 
Foundry and machine-shop Pe icdcieercanenncen code 1 | 90 | 352 3, 625 
Radios and phonographs. . -.--_--- . oe 1 | 2; 2 56 500 
nd Other. ....-.-.--- nese pdponecnsterepesnentinewees 3 727 3 | 727 1, 962 
Transportation equipment......._.__. wane eenenenen--------- --| 10 | 30,582 19 | 36,906 | 273, 837 
ly Automobiles, bodies, and parts-_...................-- 8 | 25,930 12 | 29,651 174, 283 
: iid ites chehencmeneneetgenpanpancncess 2| 4,652 7| 7,255 | 99,554 
Nonferrous metals and their products_____- woe nreer---2-------| 3 | 1,943 5 2,214 18, 135 
Aluminum manufactures............--.----.----------------| 2) 1,387 2 1, 387 9, 983 
Lighting equipment ii lahiiesheahdibeidininentsieabbeiakindssniewntthiine } 1) 556 1 556 2, 780 
Silverware and plated ware......_. LEO IAI EDEL SD Saisie age l 59 708 
Stamped and enameled ware. ...........-...-...-.-.-..---.- ; aes 1 | 212 4, 664 
Lumber and allied products......................-.---- i eewinns | 3| 306 | 9) 1,684 31, 016 
ee l 74 | 3 | 252 4, 275 
SE eae 1 | 15 | 1 | 15 74 
in le eR TI NASAL TOTES. —- ‘oe 600 13, 200 
SSE Se ee eee : AtetEghenbeakane 1 | 217 4 | 767 13, 467 
re | Stone, clay, and glass products............._...-...-.----.------- 1 | 7,100 5 | 14,045 | 290, 730 
Ch TALI LET, SS Ty Sie ; l 500 11, 000 
ny | ct il Re agaaR te 1} 7,100 | 3 | 13,485 | 279,370 
; ee... | is 60 360 
Ot Temes and int, i EN Ta REIN 13 | 5,274 44 15,695 | 184,618 
4Drics: 
ly ee ee 4} 1,778 | 4 1,778 2, 404 
. Dyeing and finishing textiles. — raovhéawnst 1 | 89 | H 383 6, 255 
re Silk and rayon goods._.__......__. wi ~aadehwse diel 1 78 | 6 2, 129 40, 886 
Woolen and worsted goods__.__. Ae ye Fa 1 451 9, 922 
or Other... .__- ree loan eA 5 L os 6 1, 040 22, 880 
Wearing apparel: 
in Clothing, men’s ecole ree ae oemen ] 340 2 440 2, 140 
Clothing, women’s___.______- e> - hese | 3 140 | 6 411 7, 086 
t. Men’s furnishings. - bane Leone pally taal 1 122 .3.* oe ’ 976 
Hats, caps, and millinery. Oo ad eins. Be ] 2,713 | 2 2, 863 14, 183 
iT Shirts and collars.._...._-- i wis 7 ‘ wa.’ l 400 8, 800 
Hosiery... ._.- A ape oe lea a Betwy --2nere-e|---22-]---- 7 4, 966 53, 576 
0 iscscsstneres coat : swesesenebes 1 | 14 1 14 154 
ee polio : . 3 698 15, 356 
"Ss Leather and its manufactures ___- 7 | 1,628 | 8 1,718 6, 889 
Boots and shoes_._.___-. ie a ee 6 1,491 | 7 1, 581 4,012 
ee s scatuisbdnctaunees 1 137 ] 137 2, 877 
: Food and kindred products " 9 845 15 2,634 | 46,315 
e ee ele 3 347/ 6 688 7, 499 
Beverages. ___. Seen oR: me Fe ‘ | 12 ] 12 12 
e Butter......... Ba! 5-8 1 | ls tees ll | 176 
Canning and preserving. Mg ES Sa EE l | 175 1 | 175 | 700 
e Confectionery............... pilawae aes oo 2 283 2 | 283 7, 046 
Slaughtering and meat packing__ : ; TEESE ees erp; 3 1, 448 30, 848 
te a a ag ‘ lohomids | 1 17 1 | 17 34 
a eee vies a 7 3 269 4, 620 
’ ; Se ae a il 7 3 269 4, 620 
enn iscuscacensucews eR, STIL 2 100 | 2, 600 
Printing and publishing: ‘New spapers and d periodic: ere ee BPR 1 | 20 | 520 
Ni ER i ae a sebGha dite shed awh Bek bsies i 1 80 2, O80 
Chemicals and allied products SS A PS Ta ea 1 | 50 4; 8,897 | 18,565 
i oe a pall i A IOS La cvetadenbutne pik Nea. ; iad 1 | 30 730 
Si RE 1 | 50 1 | 50 100 
CE EEL IL ETE ELLE: FEE, Set SRE 1} 8,800 17, 600 
i hcntadbancchiontpinnesnesscassukswas paswcsaen veal nonecabeonenniog 1 | 17 | 85 
a eeanneesnna .| 5 | 8,295 6 8, 454 10, 936 
Rubber tires and inner tubes....__.._____- patibemnpiabite 3| 8,003 3| 8,003 9, 907 
Other rubber goods.............._._.__-- RRS sands 2 292 3 | 451 1, 029 
iscellaneous manufacturing... __ uebeilihimuta acai lbsceds 3 208 68 898 14, 759 
een suaiiabaamneniia 1 28 1 28 164 
F — eR ES TE a Siete 2 | 175 2 175 1, 075 
8 EN a a NT: EY Ee, 3 695 13, 520 
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Table 1.—Strikes and Lock-Outs in December 1936, by Industry—Conti Lued 
































In progress | 
Peglaning $9 | Gang De: | a, 
cem ber — 
Industry | 4 
Num- pat Num- Workers | | a 
ber volved ber |involved! <T 
EE I a Ee 5 | 6,752 10 | 13,409 | 89, 59 
Coal mining, anthracite... ..........._.............- ri 1} 6,000 2 6,487 | 922.714 
Coal mining, bituminous...........................-------- 3 702 5 1, 832 | 
Metalliferous mining............._.______ Pi arti ee 3 <g a we eRe! 1 3, 040 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining - Pi IES 1 50 2 2, 050 1 Re 
Transportation and communication. __.........___.._.-- sacelaian : 12} 3,013 18 | 60,740 | 907, 3% 
a ebtaescdidiaincucadwck lcm aeenen 3 | 57,600! s6s.9 
Motor-truck transportation..._....__._.____-- ican iptables -| 7{| 1,904 10 2, 031 g 
Motor-bus transportation_- : eo aes 2 2 341 2 341 4 19° 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous___- a ae | 3 768 3 768 | RS 
, | PS CT OTS 22 | 2,133 31 4,041 | 63) 
Wholesale... a mee | 12 1, O87 17 2, 819 | Ry 
8 SS aE lad Sale 10} 1,046 14 1, 222 | 9 
Domestic and personal service.______- ainwacnncsscenenasn| 7 366 13 2, 501 26 963 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding a ae ee 2 209 5 249 2 4K4 
Personal service, barbers, eeated une kekitets = | Se 1 2, 000 “”) & 
= A a el a ahd Rei ceicaahaateaieds | 4 117 6 212 3 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing a gaily Ricloticd cae Zz 1 40 1 40 , 
ee ee ne nkncanenabad 2 14 4 83 1, 67! 
Recreation and amusement...............................- ; | 2 14 2 14 
Semiprofessional, attendants, and helpers_- OS eee 2 69 1, 
— CE Se ee 7] 1,204 15 1, 792 24 1 
es GUNN O08. We Miiciinccedicndguanccscntcosedecs -| 6/ 1,121 8 1, 436 20 
All other construction (bridges, docks, ete., and P. W. A. 
et takes ER ae Tear 2 83 7 356 825 
el a Ae alti ce wh delet Ragin nanhbins at 1 30 3 2, 030 030 
| - -* —7RRe SRR RRR OME, 205 EIA AD >| 30 2 530 2) 530 
I a, ee ee eens Sar Seren: 1 1, 500 4, 504 
SS" | Jeena a. LETT tee 5 240 7 654 3, 514 
Other nonmanufacturing industries. _........____-____--.---- 2. ere. See eee | 2 515 1, 940 








The geographical distribution of strikes in December (table 2) shows 
21 new strikes during the month in New York, 17 in Ohio, 16 in Penn- 
sylvania, and 11 in Michigan. These States, with the addition o! 
California, were the ones affected by the most man-days of idleness 
because of strikes during the month. 

More than half of the total man-days of idleness in December 
resulted from the eight interstate strikes in progress during the month, 
as shown at the end of table 2. Among these eight were the maritime 
strikes on the east and west coasts, the strike against the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. which extended into Pennsylvania, Ohio, Oklahoma 
and West Virginia, and the strike against the Libby-Owens-For( 
Glass Co. which extended into Illinois, Louisiana, Ohio, and West 
Virginia. All of these were still in progress at the end of December. 
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Table 2.—Strikes in December 1936, by States 




















Beginningin | In progress during 
December | December Man-days 


a ae idle 
during 


. Workers | ,. Workers |December 
Number | involved | Number | involved 








| 
| 
129 | 73,326 | 253 | 185, 560 | 2,079, 344 


1, 693 1, 693 2, 745 
1, 065 9, 263 130, 850 
22 22 81 
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California 

' Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware...--------- 
' District of Columbia 
De eiiindnthde-inchatineuntnuonandemeutos 


wa w 
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& lowa....-------- 
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Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


NON NK Ore & 


Virginia 
West Virginia 
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Interstate 

















CO OOM Br DODO 


200 
1, 162, 692 





The average number of workers involved in the 129 strikes which 
began in December was 568. A distribution of the strikes in each 
industry group according to the number of workers involved is shown 
in table 3. More than half of the strikes involved less then 100 workers 
each. The six largest involved between 5,000 and 10,000 workers. 

In slightly more than half of the strikes beginning in December the 
major issues were union-organization matters, while in 32 percent of 
the strikes the major issues were wages and hours. The strikes over 
union-organization matters included nearly three-fourths of the total 
number of workers involved in the 129 strikes which began in the 
month. The strikes over wages and hours included only 13 percent. 

In the 17 strikes classified in table 4 under “‘other’’, the major issues 
were specific grievances or demands which could not be properly 
classified in any other group. Examples are delayed pay, seniority 
rights, increased work load, and objection to foreman. 
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Table 3.—Strikes Beginning in December 1936, Classified by Number of Worker, be 


















































Involved ’ 
—— —<—— : ——— $$ eee Tl} 
| Number of strikes in which the number); 9 int 
| workers involved was— 
I , a 
ndustry group Total | ] - ia ol ae | 
6and ee ’ 0 
under! and and | and and nd 
junder|under under | under nder 
a. 100 500 | 1,000 5,000 0) 
—s - ns he eS 
noe 
RD SE ee 129 | 25} 48] 30} 10 
Manufacturing x | ; | 4 r 
Iron and steel and their products, not including ma- 
BS a aS eT ae 2 | 3 l 
Machinery, not including transport: ation n equipment. |, es 3 | 2 1 
Transportation equipment .........- A en 10 ; gh ere 2 ft 
Nonferrous metals and their products...___.________ eT: aE 3 Al 
Lumber and allied products_____.._._____- 3 | 1 1 | a, 
Stone, clay, and glass products._........_._- 1 | a EM 
Textiles and their products...........................| 18| 2 oy” 3 2 
Leather and its manufactures......._________________ @ Oe 3 | 2 2 Ir 
Food and kindred products_______ ORE: st 2 1 3 | ¥ 
Tobacco manufactures --___-______- Ae S| SSD 1 | 1 3 : 
Chemicals and allied products___- . eT 1 | 1 | . 
Rubber products_______- ily te sdiaiicnain ) EER ee 3 | 1 N 
Miscellaneous manufactures_____- “i 3 |_. -_ 1 | i 
j 
Nonmanufacturing | a 
Extraction of minerals-_.........-.. eee es 3S | 1 a - 
Transportation and communication. ____- eee 12 2 )} 5) 3 | 1 | 1 1 
te Te i a 22 g 9 | 4 B Fisenee 
Domestic and personal service...............____.____| 7 2) 4 1 | So C 
a ea eS oe Se eee { Saas Ko , 
Building and construction......_._.....------------- 7) 1) 5 Se ees -| 1 ’ 
a ee, i soon yg Leek, Sey se > : 
SS ear | 5 1 | 3 eR Ps 
| | i 
al Shee ] 
Table 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in December 1936 " 
| $a a $e — TN — ] 
| 
Strikes Workers involved 
Major issues | ne TE ST oF te2od } 
Number | P — of | Number | ! Pits 
I ica. ot tae ahiinadiathlitaabit shi bh= depot ’hisod mite | 129 100. 0 | 73, 326 100.( 
PT RI, ccs nthdanahhhenue vues neo tebsbeddennwwis me ) a 38] im. 9, 808 il 
EE PE ST SAS OS eae Ee ee 28 21.7 8, 890 
TS. 2d, ch ndee bal enk cintad sukibtintch ath yuk 1 o 10 ( 
Wage increase, hour decrease..-................-..-- | 12 9.3 | 908 
Og 67 | 51.9 53, 933 7 
hee dll ce cinch aban adwbebusanavge de 7 | 5.4 16, 952 2 
ES EE ee ee aa ae 15 | 11.6 11, 070 
Recognition, wages, and hours...........---...-----| 31 | 24.0 14, 977 | 0.4 
ate a aT Sa dh dnanial 4 | 3.1 1, 449 
Viomeen OF egpeemient. ................2.2..~5.4..- 2 | 1.6 6, 040 x 
Discrimination---_--- dbdnetbertbianstbeenesat | 8 | 6.2 3, 445 4 
SS SS Ee oa ae SN eee 21 16.3 9, 585 
PIES cnn descescsnalenekecktee 18 UGE AEP RELY 2 | 1.6 34 ( 
a aS I a See 17 | 13. 1 9, 484 
ls REGRET EE Ei EE CR eG 13 FE 2 1.6 67 








1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Of the 253 strikes in progress in December, 153 were terminated 
during the month with an average duration of 22)4 calendar days. 
While 37 percent of these strikes lasted less than a week, and nearly 
60 percent were terminated in less than one-half month after they 
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becan, eight of them had been in progress for 3 months or more. 
These eight strikes were comparatively small and were directed against 
individual firms (see table 5). 


Table 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in December 1936 











Number of strikes with duration of— 


! ! 

l l 

l week 

Industry group 6° Less and |M4and| 1 and | 2 and 


‘ less | less less - | les m 
than 1! “ oaths 
he é 
than | than!) than 2) than 3 | or more 








4% |month months| months 
month| 





OTD i tiisin nesdstdcodnsana sini 
Manufacturing 


Iron and steel and their products, not including 
machinery : ° 
Machinery, not including transportation equip- 


Transportation equipment. ; RAPES Hite: 
Nonferrous metals and their products. iss stmecekes 
Lumber and allied products___-_-_-_- id shin aerate 
Stone, clay, and glass products____...._._...__._- 
Textiles and their products__..____- ee eee 
Leather and its manufactures 

Food and kindred mpocnatn 

Tobacco manufactures : 
en en ammomeenn a 
Chemicals and allied products 

Rubber products 

Miscellaneous manufactures 


Nonmanufacturing 





a a 
Transportation and communication 


— 


— hoe meet 


Domestic and personal service 

Professional service 

Building and construction-_-—_....___- eae ak 
inna cok dite abccecetsucccu- eeiwa 
Relief work and W. P. A......__- 

Other nonmanufacturing industries- 























In 43 percent of the strikes ending in December, including 24 
percent of the workers involved, the settlements were negotiated 
directly by the employers and representatives of the organized work- 
ers. Government conciliators or labor boards assisted the employers 
and representatives of the workers in negotiating settlements for 31 
percent of the strikes, including 46 percent of the workers. In most 
of these strikes, union representatives also took part. 

There were 28 strikes, including 28.7 percent of the workers, which 
were terminated without formal settlements. In most of these cases 
the employees simply returned to work without settlements or they 
lost their jobs when employers filled their places with new workers 
or went out of business. Some of these disputes, accounting for a 
large proportion of the workers involved, were the strikes against indi- 
vidual plants of the General Motors Corporation which lost their 
identity as individual strikes when they became a part of the wide- 
spread strike at the beginning of January. 
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Table 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in Dec: mt, 
1936 
Strikes Workers involve 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— a) 
Number — of! Number | Per f 
TE ar Poe a ee aE 1, eee - 153 | 100. 0 79, 140 | 
Employers and workers directly____._.____._________-- sy, 6 a 3.9 ay $90 @ 
Employers and representatives of organized workers | | 
a i kn eww 66 43. 1 18, 927 | 
Government conciliators or labor boards__-_._.__--_---- 48 31.4 36, 114 | 
Private conciliators or arbitrators__...__._.________-.-- 5 3.3 489 
Terminated without formal settlement___-_-_- ae. Neeteg OOE, 28 18.3 22, 720 2 
- : Al 





The results of the 153 strikes which ended in December are indicated 
in table 7. About 46 percent of the strikes, including 31 percent of 
the workers, resulted in substantial gains to the workers. Twenty- U 
six percent of the strikes, including 38 percent of the workers, resulted 
in partial gains or compromises, and 20 percent of the strikes, including 
7 percent of the workers, resulted in little or no gains to the workers. 









































Table 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in December 1936 h 
Strikes Workers involved 
| 
Results p Pp 
ercent ercent 
Number of total Number of total 
le iA ch dca lindads Sadeknubos odie havundeoceus 153 100.0 79, 140 ) 
Substantial gains to workers_......................._--- 71 46.4 24, 653 
Partial gains or compromises. -......................___- 40 26.1 29, 845 7 
Rasen OF WO MRI £0 WORRIED... onon-cccccccc+-<c~s-.---- 30 19.6 5, 234 f 
Jurisdictional or rival union settlements...........____- 5 + 522 
i Da naselenenes 5 3.3 18, 727 2 
I ee a a eee 2 1.3 159 





Results of the strikes ending in December, in relation to the major 
issues involved, are shown in table 8. The workers won 59 percent 
of the wage-and-hour strikes, as compared with 44 percent of the 
union-organization strikes. They lost 12 percent of the wage-and- 
hour strikes and 23 percent of the strikes in which the major issues 
were union-organization questions. About the same proportion of 
the wage-and-hour strikes (26 percent) were compromised, as were 
the strikes over union-organization matters (28 percent). 

In terms of the number of workers involved, 49 percent of the 
workers engaged in wage-and-hour strikes won their demands, as 
compared with 30 percent of the workers striking over union-organiza- 
tion matters. About 45 percent of the workers in the first group 
obtained compromise settlements, as compared with 32 percent in 
the latter group. Approximately 6 percent of the workers in each 
group obtained little or no gains. The results of union-organization 
strikes, which involved 32 percent of the workers, were indeterminate. 
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| Table 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in December 1936, in Relation to 
Issues Involved 




















Strikes resulting in— 





Juris- 

Partial! Little dic- 
Major issues : gains | or no | tional 

or gains or 
com- to rival 
pro- work- | union 
mises ers | settle- 
ments | 














' 


Number of strikes 





All issues 





Wages and hours 
Wage increase _- 
Wage decrease . 
Wage increase, hour decrease __ 


Union organization 
Recognition 
Recognition and wages__- iii exits 
Recognition and hours. - rt 
Recognition, wages, and hours....___-__- 
te ES as ara 
Violation of agreement 
Discrimination 


Miscellaneous 
Jurisdiction 





Not reported 











Number of workers involved 


NAIR cn 2 --2---iph-e---abe-a-nnnzinnna] MAND | 96,008 | 2 845 | 5,234 | 522 | 18,727 





Wages and hours__. ee FY 5, 781 5, 282 | 677 
Wage increase. _- _| 7,492 4, 905 : 671 
Wage dec rease_ 391 385 6 
Wage increase, hour decrease__- : 3, 934 491 


Union organization...........-- ..| 57,436 | 17,396 
Recognition , A : -| 17, 706 
Recognition and wages. cana ..-| 13, 669 
Recognition and hours. _----- , : 30 
Recognition, wages, and hours__..._...-_| 20, 211 
Closed shop 
Violation of agreement 
Discrimination 


ae 
Not reported 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor jin 
February 1937 


URING February 1937 the Secretary of Labor, through the Con- 
ciliation Service, exercised her good offices in connection wit}, 
95 disputes, which affected a known total of 44,693 employees. (Oj 
these disputes 48 were adjusted, 2 were settled by the parties in dis. 
pute, 2 were referred to the National Labor Relations Board, 3 could 
not be adjusted, and 40 were still pending. The table following show; 
the name and location of the establishment or industry in which: the 
dispute occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike, lock-out, 
or controversy not having reached the strike or lock-out stage), the 
craft or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, 
the terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the 
number of workers directly and indirectly involved. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS 





Collective Agreement in Retail Trade in Great 
Britain * 


SIGNIFICANT union agreement which, it is held, “will probably 

have repercussions upon conditions in the rest of the retail frade” 
in Great Britain was concluded on February 10 between the Nations! 
Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants, Warehousemen, and Clerks. 
and a firm of retail merchants employing about 10,000 workers in six 
large cities in England and Scotland. 

The principal terms of the agreement are minimum-wage rates, 
based on age, for the sales force; and, for all the employees of the firm, 
2 weeks’ vacation with pay, 3 days’ holiday in the spring, and all public 
holidays, in addition, also on pay; payment during illness; medica! 
and dental treatment; pensions and widows’ allowances; and employe: 
discount on goods purchased from the employing firm. Meals will be 
provided for employees below the age of 18, at a cost of 7s. 6d. per week. 
The personnel-relations machinery already operating by means 0! 
staff councils for the different stores will be continued, but the union 
will be represented as well. Authorization for the collection of union 
dues is provided in the agreement. 

The minimum-wage scale for the sales force fixed in the agreement 
ranges from 14s. a week for both boys and girls at the age of 14 years, 
to 37s. 6d. for women at the age of 24, and 52s. 6d. for men at the age 
of 25. In addition, a commission on sales of 1d. in the pound (0.4 per- 
cent) is granted. 

Although the agreement does ~.t stipulate working hours, one 
clause commits the company to a consideration of the 48-hour week, 
and the union representative was quoted as saying that ‘the hours were 
now not much in excess of 48 per week and could, by a little later 
starting time, be easily reduced to 48.”’ 

Much of the significance of this agreement, which was negotiated 
with the active assistance of the Ministry of Labor, lies in the fact 
that while the distributive trades constitute a very large part of tlie 
total volume of employment in Great Britain, organization is no! 
strong among either employers or workers. Regulation of working 


1 Based on report from Alfred Nutting, clerk, American Consulate General, London, dated Feb. 11, 1937: 
and Manchester Guardian, Feb. 11, 1937. 
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| -onditions is dependent more upon the enforcement of statutory pro- 


yisions governing employment in retail establishments than upon joint 
control through collective agreements. Commenting upon the effect 
of the agreement just concluded, a representative of the Ministry of 
Labor called attention to the fact that, unlike the distributive trades, 
“all the productive industries were covered by agreements on some 
form of effective machinery.” He expressed the hope that, “‘as a result 
of examples of the kind afforded by the present agreement,’’ others 
would follow and that a system of joint negotiation would replace 
statutory regulation in the distribution trades as well. 

Another outcome of the agreement is its probable effect as an 
organizing stimulus upon the union holding jurisdiction over work- 
ers in retail stores. The National Amalgamated Union of Shop 
Assistants, Warehousemen, and Clerks reported a membership of about 
49,000 at the 1936 convention of the British Trades Union Congress.? 
At the time the agreement under discussion was negotiated, the firm 
representative stated that union membership among the 10,000 em- 
ployees of the company was “‘negligible.”” While the agreement in no 
sense calls for a “‘closed shop’”’, the provision authorizing collection of 
union dues on the premises must be interpreted as tacit encouragement 
to organize the various establishments covered by the agreement. The 
union representative pointed out, as reported in the Manchester 
Guardian, that while many of the working conditions were already 
operating, ‘‘the essential difference was that those conditions were now 
the subject of an agreement entered into with the union, and would 
be the subject of negotiation should it be deemed advisable to make 
any alterations.”’ 





1 British Trades Union Congress. Report of Proceedings of Sixty-eighth Annual Congress, Plymouth, 
1936, p. 45. 








LABOR TURN-OVER 





Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments. 
January 1937 


N INCREASE of 4.3 percent in the accession rate and a decrease 

of 11.2 percent in the lay-off rate were features of the Bureau of 

Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over in manufacturing establish. 
ments for January. 

The quit rate increased from 1.05 per 100 employees in December to 
1.27 for January. A slight decrease was shown in the discharge rate. 
and the total separation rate declined from 3.41 to 3.38. 

Compared with January 1936 increases were shown in the quit and 
discharge rates; the lay-off rate declined from 2.66 to 1.90 per 100 
employees and the total separation rate decreased from 3.57 to 3.38 
The accession rate increased from 3.65 in January 1936 to 4.60 in 
January 1937. 

All Manufacturing 


Tue Bureau’s survey of labor turn-over covers more than 5,()00) 
representative manufacturing establishments employing nearly 2,450, 
000 workersin January. The rates represent the number of changes in 
personnel per 100 employees on the pay rolls during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received from 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 16 industries for which 
separate rates are shown (see table 2) reports were received from 
representative plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers in 
each industry. 

Table 1 shows, for manufacturing as a whole, the total separation 
rate subdivided into quit, discharge, and lay-off rates and the accession 
rate for each month of 1936 and for January 1937. The average 
monthly rates for 1936 are also presented. 
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Table 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) jy 
Representative Factories in 144 Industries 
: Selnel 
Class of rate Jan- | Feb- F Au- | 5&P- | Octo-| NO | De- : 
and year uary |ruary | March) April) May | June | July gust —f ber | Vem- cer | ping 
Quit rate: 
nak Sak, ee 5 a ee SE See eee eee eee See Le Oe wees “s 
SS ee. -71 | 0.68 0.86 | 1.16 | 1.06 | 1.13 | 1.15 | 1.23 | 1.67 | 1.29} 1.13 | 1.02 1 i 
Discharge rate: L 
ae Se PASS Ra See oe” ee ee ee eS ee ON ee . 
=e met le ee oe cat oa cmeE «EL oeBt oe ee 2 
Lay-off rate: ! 
=e eee | SS ae ee Se Pee Pee, eos Tes ee ey eee ™ ’ 
ae ey 2.66 | 2.21] 1.83 | 1.92 | 2.06 | 1.92 | 1.84 | 3.23 | 147/1.72)1.70/214 oy 
Total separation 
rate: 
Ss EE a a: Le ee ee en Le a a cee 
SPSS 3. 57 | 3.06 2.88 | 3.29 | 3.32 | 3.28 | 3.22 | 4.72 | 3.30 | 3.25 | 3.04 | 3.41 | 3 
Accession rate: 
Tee ES ee a ee Soe a ee ee ee 
| EE ees 3.65 | 2.95 3.97 | 4.46 | 4.05 | 4.49 | 4.94 | 4.72 | 5.09 | 4.83 | 4.60) 4.41 | 43: 


ey * om to 
5 | r 









































' Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 


Sixteen Industries 


IN ADDITION to the information for manufacturing as a whole. 
detailed labor turn-over rates are available for 16 separate manufactur- 
ing industries. 

Slaughtering and meat packing registered the highest accession rate 
(9.36 per 100 employees) in any of the 16 industries; the lowest (1.36) 
occurred in plants producing rubber tires. 

The highest lay-off rate (6.56) and total separation rate (7.92) was 
indicated in slaughtering and meat packing; the rubber-tire industry 
reported the lowest (0.19 and 0.88, respectively). Electrical machin- 
ery reported the highest quit rate (2.92); the lowest (0.41) occurred in 
petroleum refining. Automobile parts and equipment reported the 
highest discharge rate (0.53); the lowest (0.07) was shown in the men’s 
clothing industry. 


Table 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries 


























De- De- De- 
Janu- Janu- | Janu- Janu- | Janu- Janu 
Class of rates ary yy ary | ary 7. ary | ary to ary 
1937 | 1936 | 1986 | 1937 1936 | 1936 | 19387 | i996 | 1936 
am and | Automobile parts Boots and shoes 
EE Se eee 1.40} 1.80] 0.86) 191] 2.18] 1.07/ 098]; 0.88 0. 6 
EE: ee . 30 .30 25 . 53 . 63 . 36 21 . 20 . 23 
EE a. a 5.20 | 2.07; 4.80| 5.25| 189] 653] 1.55) 2.59 1,12 
Tots seperation..................... 6.90 | 4.17] 5.91 7.69 | 4.70 | 7.96 | 2.74) 3.67 1, 95 
SE oS a 3.63 | 9.82 | 2.34) 5.90! 9.15 | 3.61] 6.29) 6.58 4. 08 
Bricks Cigars and cigarettes |Cotton manufacturing 
eto sos. Skbeeadsoce secon 0.65 | 0.94!) 0.40/ 1.77] 1.40] 1.14] 1.68) 1.22 1.02 
ES EY SE eee -13 .18 . 24 . 26 -1l -18 . 30 . 24 23 
iii aes cenmtatenneaanivint 5.18 | 7.88 | 6.06| 4.16) 6.43 | 3.63 -90 | 1.02 2. 07 
ED .ncnswnnncccececcsons 5.96 | 9.00; 6.70| 6.19] 7.94] 495 | 2.88) 2.48 3. 32 
ET SE 5.82 | 3.79 | 5.18] 5.96] 1.93 | 15.40) 4.67] 3.53 3.77 
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Table 2.-—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Indus- 





















































tries—Continued 
Janu- De- Janu- | Janu- _ | Janu- | Janu-| D& | Janu- 
Class of rates ary — ary | ary , ary ary ro ary 
1937 1936 1936 1937 1936 | 1936 | 1937 1936 1936 
| | 
Electrical machinery | Foundries and ma- | Furnit 
chine shops wees 
Oe re at a 2.92/ 0.86 | 0.61] 1.03] 1.13] 0.66] 0.82/] 1.32] 1.05 
DiSCNOP SR nce eccncccucoccceecnccccccs- 17 . 22 -ll 27 31 . 28 27 . 37 .15 
Lay-off...---- Seaiimtbetecensnaniel 73] 1.18] 3.02} 1.30] 1.12] 2.50] 2.28] 5.47] 3.57 
Total separation...................- 3.82 | 2.26) 3.74) 2.60 | 2.56 | 3.44 3.37) 7.16 4.77 
I 4.80 | 3.74| 2.95 | 6.26) 5.25| 3.65) 5.50] 3.13 5. 28 
Hardware Iron and steel |  Men’s clothing 
© EE Oe ee Lee ee 1.16; 0.87; 0.40} 0.90; 1.01} 0.76| 1.08 | 0.79 | 0.73 
pO RTA ee ee . 28 -10 12 . 09 . 09 -1l 07 |) .06 | . 08 
Ap A TS PU RE ae 1.82] 1.17] 3.07] 2.22] .54| 1.37] 1.80) 3.55| 1.57 
POON EE 3.26 | 2.14) 3.59] 3.21 1.64 | 2.24 2.95 | 4.40 2. 38 
[OEE 2nncensncenenes-aeeennna==- 6.12} 5.08) 2.07] 3.55] 2.85/ 1.87] 5.88| 5.05| 6.82 
A | 
Petroleum refining Rubber tires Sawmills 
+ | 
| 
ES SE a a 0. 41 0. 45 0. 56 0. 59 0. 83 0. 31 | 1,18 1. 06 1, 21 
Rei cs docnasncenses .08| .05| .00| .10| .10! .03| .27] .27 34 
ea inertidnpimdintmaine 1. 05 1, 52 2. 90 .19 . 28 3 24 | 5. 84 5. 40 4.09 
TE dds ne nccwcnséceens |} 1.54) 2.02) 3.55 . 88 4 1. 21 1.58 | 7.29] 6.73 5. 64 
SO Ee a 1. 88 3.70 1. 36 2. 61 2.04 | 8,37 5. 46 8. 33 
| | | t 
Slaughtering and | 
meat packing 
a ae ee 1.10] 1.45] 0.69 |.......|_....-. SE Fee fy Se 
SE AT RR . 26 .32 Et Eh cenoud ee dl EGER [ay eee: biikiicabandedies 
i ce dtooeckpacce 6.56 | 11.16 | ee Ree a onéiian 
Total separation - Ss eee re eR gk EEE Re ees) ee ee Ee eres AERTS! 
iteaknannetsanesauhontin’ | Ree, wae | BA ee 5... Deere, (Pyrdes na eet = . 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Hourly Entrance Rates of Common Laborers in 2 
Industries, July 1936 


By Roserr S. Bituves, of the Bureau or Lasor Srarisrics 


HE average hourly entrance rate of common laborers in the 

United States, based on data obtained from 20 important indus. 
tries, was 43.2 cents in July 1936. This is shown (see table 2) by the 
eleventh annual survey made by the United States Bureau of Labo 
Statistics. 


Scope of Survey 


As In former years, this survey was limited to the entrance rates 
paid to adult male! common laborers. The term ‘‘common laborer’ 
was defined in the questionnaire as signifying ‘“‘a worker who perfornis 
physical or manual labor of a general character and simple nature. 
requiring no special training, judgment, or skill.”” Machine oper- 
ators who have to be trained were specifically excluded from this 
definition. Likewise, the ‘entrance rate’? was defined as the lowest 
rate paid to such common laborers when newly hired, and it was 
stipulated that no common laborers be included who received more 
than the entrance rate.’ 

The data were obtained by means of a mail questionnaire, which 
asked for the entrance rate or rates paid together with the number 
of laborers receiving each specified rate. Separate inquiries were 
made for white, Negro, and Mexican or other laborers. The infor- 
mation refers to conditions as of July 1, 1936. 

The present survey covers 4,912 establishments, which reported a 
total of 218,135 common laborers working at the entrance rate. 
Classified by color, this number of employees included 178,266 (81.7 
percent) whites, 34,604 (15.9 percent) Negroes, and 5,265 (2.4 percent) 
Mexicans or others. The coverage is satisfactorily distributed on a 
geographical basis. 





! Very few females are engaged as common laborers in industry, except to do such work as dustin: 
cleaning, etc. 

4 For a fuller discussion of the meaning of the entrance rate of pay and a discussion of the varying meanings 
of the term ‘‘common labor” prevailing in industry, see article on ‘“‘Entrance Rates Paid to Common 
Labor, July 1935” in the March 1936 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (pp. 698-99). Each questionnaire 


in this survey was carefully edited to insure that the plant furnishing the data conformed to the Bureau * 
definition of the term. 
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The former surveys included 11 manufacturing industries, public 
ytilities, and general contracting. This year the list of industries 
covered was modified. The principal changes affected the manufac- 
turing industries. The automobile industry, which was previously 


taken in toto was in this study limited to the autombile-parts branch, 


as no comparable data could be obtained from the automobile and 


body manufacturing branch. The electrical machinery, apparatus, 
_ and supplies industry was also omitted, because of the relatively 
- small number of common laborers employed, as shown by previous 


surveys. On the other hand, six new industries were included: 
Chemicals, fertilizers, glass, paints and varnishes, rubber tires and 
inner tubes, and soap. Asa result of these changes, the total number 


of manufacturing industries covered was increased to 16, which 
gives a better representation than previously of manufacturing as a 
whole. The public utilities, instead of being treated as a single 


unit, were divided as follows: Electric light and power; electric street 
railways. operation, and maintenance; and manufactured and natural 
gas. Lastly, the general contracting industry, which formerly in- 
cluded building, highway, public works, and railroad construction, 
was reduced to embrace only building construction—by far the 
largest branch. 

As in previous surveys, when computing the various averages for 
this report, the entrance rates reported were weighted by the num- 
ber of common laborers receiving them in the various plants. The 
number of common laborers was also used in developing the wage 
distributions. 

Variation in Entrance Rates 


Tue entrance rates per hour of adult males in an unskilled occupa- 
tion such as common labor might be expected to fall within a relatively 
narrow range. However, this was not the case. Large differences 
exist between regions and industries. For the 20 industries combined 
in the country as a whole, the entrance rates varied from a low of 10 
cents to a high of $1. The condensed distribution of the hourly 
entrance rates appears in table 1. 

Disregarding a small proportion of extreme cases, it appears that 
the general range of common-labor entrance rates was from 22.5 cents 
to 62.5 cents per hour. There were 2.4 percent of all common laborers 
for whom lower rates were reported and 3.1- percent at higher rates. 
In all, half the workers earned less than 43.5 cents. The close agree- 
ment of this value with the arithmetic mean (43.2 cents) is also to be 
noted. While nearly one-fifth (19.9 percent) of the workers received 
less than 37.5 cents, more than two-thirds (67.5 percent) were con- 
centrated in the classes of 37.5 and under 52.5 cents per hour. An 
eighth (12.6 percent) earned more than 52.5 cents, but of these less 
than half exceeded 57.5 cents. 
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Table 1.—Distribution of Adult Male Common Laborers According to H» 






























































: 4 urly Tat 
Entrance Rates, in 20 Industries, July 1936 
— l ? —— — —_ 
| Number of 
common ‘ . 
Simple Cumulatiy 
Hourly entrance rate Pall percentage | percents - 
rate ame 
EE LE A EE 1,716 0.8 0.8 
De nn ee en. saennwnwe 3, 495 1.6 24 — 
NGS GAT 10, 285 4.7 7.1 
tt en asesecaumens 13, 504 6.2 13.3 Mo 
A A a aE 14, 459 6.6 19.9 
2° . - “aa 56, 975 26. 1 46,0 
0 EER ae 44, 350 20.3 66,3 
ra ee ee ee dceconccucencectecceunes 46, 005 21.1 87.4 
ES ST STs ae 16, 578 7.6 95, ( 
re ee cacucuuscctecusunccaeeu« 4, 223 1.9 96.9 
"SEE Ee 2, 801 1.3 98,9 
rr  cccuaatensumensenénsces 1, 030 5 gg 
CO EEE ae 966 5 99.2 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents.....................-.-..------------ 936 .4 99. Pa 
er  .  ccbacbundnasecnes 812 .4 100, ( 
EE EE et ae ae SE 218, 135 | 100.0 | ee ‘ 
So 
‘ p , Se 
Geographical Differences in Entrance Rates 
ONE reason for the relatively large variation in the hourly entrance 
rates is the existence of a geographical differential. This may be seen 
from an examination of table 2, which presents averages on a State 
basis for the 20 industries combined. 
E 
Table 2.—Geographic Classification of Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult 
y Male Common Laborers, in 20 Industries, by Race, July 1936 
. 1 
- —_ sees; "ee at | 4 verage hourly entrance rates 
Region, geographic division, and —_ ———— 
t State _ 
Fs ments Mexi- Mexi- 
i report-| Total | White | Negro| can or| Total | White | Negro} can or 
4 ing other | other 
if | | 
8 EE SE 4,912 |218, 135 |178, 266 |34, 604 | 5, 265 |$0. 432 |$0. 448 |$0. 354 | $0. 411 
Pei == 
EE ee 3, 837 | 169, 245 |152,976 |11,996 | 4, 273 . 461 . 462 -460 | .438 
# New England_..............-...-- 430] 9,784| 9,621| 134| 29] .436| .436| .425/ (1) 
: EL Maasai iiicamedbchide 61 3198) £198 }.......1....... * Je | Own eee 
bi New Hampshire---.-.......-- 45] 1,238] 1,236 eae 414] .414) (@) |----... 
A! EEL cshbhcusicscusecee 17 384 aD Sindee 11} .487) .400j.......) ( 
i” Massachusetts__.............- 211 | 3,863) 3,831 | ae 459) .459) (@) |----. 
i Rhode Island_..............-- 31 516 506 7 3 . 456 . 456 (4) (') 
e} = ee 72; 1,660| 1,552 93 15| .427| .427| .418 | (!) 
7 Middle Atlantic. .............._.. 925 | 41,213 | 37,762 | 3,060| 301] .452| .451| .466/ «441 
4 ss TRIN INT 354 | 13,381 | 12,762/ 586 54] .456| .456| .448| .404 
Bs EES ES 151 | 5,562} 4,895 579 88 | .452| .452| .449 . 476 
‘ Pennsylvania__.........._.--- 420 | 22,249 | 20,105 | 1,895 249 | .450| .447| .477 . 436 
; East North Central_............-- “1,359 | 70,509 | 62,204 | 7,133 | 1,082] .458| .458| .457| . 483 
RR te cenune 443 | 17,337 | 14,193 | 3,131 13 . 461 - 461 . 460 (') 
, SES STS eS G 187 | 14,987 | 13,251 | 1, 050 686 . 455 . 455 . 438 . 482 
Pe: RE 300 | 16,937 | 14,808 | 1,801 328 | .491] .493| .474 404 
+ ee 271 | 13,752 | 12,649 | 1,059 44 . 435 . 434 . 437 (!) 
. ae 158 | 7,496} 7,393 92 ll .4380 | .428 . 509 (‘) 
a West North Central_............. 426 | 16,464 | 14,814 | 1,357] 203] .446| .445/] .458| 447 
dl Eee 77 | 4,927) 4,840 51 36 | .466| .466| .472 (‘) 
Se Ra aa 92 | 2,845 | 2,766 49 30} .429) .429 () (1) 
Lo accbubebs 112] 3,592| 2937| 620] 35] .437| .436| .445| () 
i North Dakota. ............... 17 226 TD Rctidienad a  ° Sees (') 
. South Dakota__.............- 2 259 «jest ee 411} .411 |.....-- ae 
SE 32 1, 479 1, 262 157 60 | .454 -452 | .472 . 465 ; 
CC LETTERS 73 | 3,136 | 2,525 480 131 443 . 437 . 471 . 449 





























1 Less than 50 employees; no average computed. 
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| Table 2.—Geographic Classification of Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult 
Male Common Laborers in 20 Industries, by Race, July 1936—Continued 
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| 
ti — 2 iam mnnd laborers at | 4 verage hourly entrance rates 
age Region, geographic division, and —_ 
State ments Mexi- Mexi- 
— report-| Total | White | Negro| can or | Total | White| Negro| can or 
* ing other other 
24 an 
13 ; Mountain - -..-------------------- 
19,9 FR Gese en @ coaossecosoorororoos = SS ON ESO fecocecolocceccco| ¢ USER) OURS jeccecce| coesoce 
4) [e -‘Wdaho.........----------------| 15 | 1,465] 1,450 ].-.....) 6 | .496| .496 |-....-. 
66,3 fae  - WyOmMimg..-------------------] BD BAR BOD [onan za-|-------| +495 | + 408 |----~-2|- 22 -- =e 
OSS... 
oa | a --.--..-....... 
63 00 Se en OU Ree eee hone enn) foo 8b tee a eee wee 
087 FE §.-— N@VBGEB.nn n-ne wenn nen nnn nnn OP FR BD Ja wwwnnnfann----] OUR | «OUR |. - 22 nn|annennn 
99,2 ‘ 
99.8 Pacific. i hededytelechateiecieitieteteeieteietieteneieatete 25, 294 . . 
100 ( Cf ee 150} 8,460); 8, 280 7 173 526 | .627 (1) 
.. PU iakaconcc.- skce 95| 5,241) 5,182) 2] 57| .520| :520| (@) 
CUR wancecesccecocecace 285 K ‘ 
ei ttnerieniiameia —} Rae EE Letainian 
District of Columbia_-_.__...-- 26} 2,151 Loe {eae ~ oo Le | eee 
1ce SE enthpoudneswaenees 75 | 2,937] 1,492] 1,445 |__..__- .314| .321| .307 |--..--. 
West Virginia...............- 79| 4,309] 4,235 | ‘157 7| .422| .422| .420] @) 
en North Carolina. .............- ES . | oe 
ite icin acchinintioendl Siete natin 
East South Central_-........--.-- 189; 8,401 3, 644 | 4, 730 27 .31l . 333 . 295 (*) 
al See 54 1, 566 1,170 | . 386 . 388 >» {| oe 
ult Th awcesdececnssevccns 56 | 2,565) 1,053 | 1,512|.......| .305| .315] .208 |....... 
ae a a 59 | 2,662 760 | 1,875 27 .200 | .298 . 289 (*) 
ee 20 1, 608 661 fee . 301 Ee Lodessne 
i West South Central_-_-_.........-. 362 | 19,926 | 10,475 | 8, 493 958 | .333 . 373 . 288 . 299 
— dan asinady divesting 38 | 2,773 | 1,218 | 1,555 |.._..-- .255 | .269| .243 |....-.. 
Di abdkstanseciatbale 76 | 6,332 | 2,558 | 3, 760 14 . 299 . 349 . 264 (1) 
oe 52 | 2,640 | 2,226 75 39 . 377 . 384 . 339 (1) 
“tC Re 196 | 8,181 | 4,473 | 2,803| 905| .372| .409/ .338] . 
1 OF 
- 1 Less than 50 employees; no average computed. 
be Considerable attention has been given in recent years to the 
ros existence of separate wage areas in the country. As regards the 
average hourly entrance rates by States, these areas roughly fall in 
| two distinct regions, which may be designated as the northern and 
southern territories. The northern region is usually regarded as 
: embracing the following census geographic divisions: New England, ° 
oe Middle Atlantic, East North Central, West North Central, Mountain, 
“ and Pacific. The average for the entire northern territory amounted 
183 to 46.1 cents per hour, the range by States being from 52.6 cents in 
- Washington to 41.1 cents in South Dakota, providing there is excluded 
- the low figure of 31.4 cents for New Mexico. The southern region 
includes the following geographic divisions: South Atlantic, East 
4 South Central, and West South Central. The average for the southern 
territory as a whole was 33.4 cents, and the figures by States ranged 
” from 46.5 cents in the District of Columbia to 25.5 cents in Arkansas 
165 


and South Carolina. There was a differential of 12.7 cents in the 
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northern average over the southern average; and, if the District of 
Columbia and West Virginia are excluded, the highest average for any 
other State in the southern territory was smaller than the lowest State 
average in the northern territory exclusive of New Mexico. 

An examination of the data by States, however, indicates that the 
census geographic divisions, although they may be used roughly to 
separate the country into northern and southern territories, do not jp 
themselves generally coincide with the wage areas as based on entrance 
rates. There was considerable variation in the State averages within 
each geographic division. To obtain relatively homogeneous wage 
areas, a regrouping of the States is necessary. 

In the North, the highest State averages of entrance rates, or those 
falling within a range from 47.5 to 52.6 cents, were found in the Far 
West, covering all of the Pacific and most of the Mountain States, 
Among these States, Washington, Oregon, and Montana averaged 
52 cents or more. Nevada, Idaho, and Wyoming averaged about 
50 cents. 

An even more homogeneous wage area consists of a belt of States 
extending east from Illinois to the Atlantic coast. Included in this 
territory are Indiana (45.5 cents), Ohio (46.1 cents), Pennsylvania 
(45.0 cents), New Jersey (45.2 cents), New York (45.6 cents), Mas- 
sachusetts (45.9 cents), and Rhode Island (45.6 cents). While the 
State average for Illinois was 49.1 cents and that for New York 
only 45.6 cents, Illinois should be included with this group of States. 
The high rate in Illinois was due to the heavy representation, in the 
sample, for Chicago. In New York the sample was better distributed 
throughout the State. Rates in New York City averaged slightly 
higher than Chicago rates (see table 5). The average rate in estab- 
lishments reporting from Connecticut (42.7) was lower than that for 
the surrounding States. Rates in northern New England were also 
lower, being lowest in New Hampshire (41.4) and Maine (41.6). 

With a few notable exceptions, the remaining Northern States, or 
those located principally in the central part of the continent, had 
averages of approximately 43 or 44 cents. In this category were 
included Michigan (43.5 cents), Wisconsin (43.0 cents), Iowa (42.9 
cents), Missouri (43.7 cents), Kansas (44.3 cents), Colorado (43.4 
cents), and Utah (44.2 cents). The States with a higher wage level 
were Minnesota (46.6 cents) and Nebraska (45.4 cents), while those 
with lower averages were North Dakota (41.6 cents), South Dakota 
(41.1 cents), and especially New Mexico (31.4 cents). 

In the southern territory, the lowest-paid area embraced the States 
of North Carolina (26.2 cents), South Carolina (25.5 cents), Georgia 
(26.8 cents), and Florida (26.5 cents). The State of Arkansas, 
although not contiguous territory, also had a low average (25.5 cents). 
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Adjoining the above States, there is another belt with a somewhat 
higher wage level. This area consisted of Virginia (31.4 cents), 
Tennessee (30.5 cents), Alabama (29.0 cents), Mississippi (28.1 


: cents), and Louisiana (29.9 cents). 


The highest wage level in the South, however, is found, on the one 
hand, in the Southwestern States of Oklahoma (37.7 cents) and Texas 
(37.2 cents), and, on the other hand, in the so-called border States of 
Kentucky (38.6 cents), West Virginia (42.2 cents), Maryland (37.0 
cents), District of Columbia (46.5 cents), and Delaware (39.4 cents). 

The contrast between the northern and southern regions, however, 
is even more striking, upon analysis of the wage distributions shown 
in table 3. In the North, the concentration occurred in the classes 
of 37.5 and under 52.5 cents per hour, with 78.2 percent of the laborers 
falling within that range. Only 7.0 percent received less than 37.5 
cents, thus leaving 14.8 percent earning 52.5 cents and over. On 
the other hand, the conceutration in the southern region was in the 
classes of 22.5 and under 42.5 cents, the number of laborers found 
within these limits forming 73.8 percent of the total. There were 
10.4 percent receiving less than 22.5 cents, while 15.8 percent were 
paid 42.5 cents and above. Comparing the two distributions further, 
it is found that only 0.5 percent of the laborers in the North earned 
under 27.5 cents, as against 30.0 percent in the South. Moreover, 
while the number receiving less than 37.5 cents was only 7.0 percent 
in the North, it formed 64.9 percent in the South. Taking the other 
side of the distributions, those paid 47.5 cents and over constituted 
40.9 percent in the North, as compared with only 8.3 percent in the 
South. Lastly, the percentages earning 57.5 cents and over were 
5.6 percent in the North and only 2.4 percent in the South. 


Table 3.—Distribution of Adult Male Common Laborers According to Hourly 
Entrance Rates, in 20 Industries, by Region, July 1936 

















North South 
Hourly entrance rate Mexi- Mexi- 
All | White | Negro jcanand| All White | Negro |can and 
other other 

I OOS... 5 ccncnescocetnns« (1) 7 = se 3.4 1,2 5.8 6.3 
17.5 and under 22.5 cents...........-. 0.1 0.1 5 ¢ rer 7.0 3.7 10.7 5.8 
22.5 and under 27.5 cents_........-.--- .4 4 | 19.6 12.5 27.2 26.9 
27.5 and under 32.5 cents._.......-..- 2.2 2.0 1,2 10. 2 20. 1 14.8 25.6 32.2 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents.........---- 4.3 4.1 5.8 6.9 14.8 19.8 9.4 11.3 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents...........-- 28. 1 28, 4 26. 4 24.0 19.3 23. 2 15.4 8.6 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents__........-- 24.0 23.9 27.7 17.5 7.5 11.9 8 5.4 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents_.......----- 26. 1 25.9 25.8 34.9 3.8 6.4 .9 3.4 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents_._.......--- 9.2 9. 6 5.4 4.2 2.1 3.1 1.1 4h 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents_..........-- 1.8 1.7 4.0 .6 2.3 3.3 ES lee 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents...........-- 1.6 1,7 1,2 1,4 Ay e oo gee BREASTS 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents._...__...--- .6 .6 5 eee eee. Se Seem 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents...........-- .6 .6 0 Te Te Ses Se 
ti ae eer 62.5. ................- 5 5 9 4, 2 hla, Getic? otc dee 
82.5 cents and over. __........._...-- .5 .5 [| ae, es Sd ORR Be 

EERE nee 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 





























! Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Extent of Color Differentials 


Tue average hourly entrance rates reported for the United State; 
as a whole were 44.8 cents per hour for white common laborers anq 
35.4 cents for Negroes. 

This differential reflects in part a relatively high concentration of 
Negro common laborers in low-wage areas of the country. Thus 
in the North, where average hourly entrance rates for common labor 
were 46.1 cents per hour, only 7.1 percent of the common laborers were 
Negroes. In the South Atlantic and South Central States, where the 
average was 33.4 cents, 46.2 percent of the common laborers were 
Negroes. Finally, it will be recalled that wages averaged approxi- 
mately 26 cents in the seaboard States extending from North Caroling 
to Florida. In these States, 64 percent of the common laborers were 
Negroes. 

In all sections of the country the percentages of Negroes reported 
as employed in common labor was greater than the percentage which 
the Negroes bore to the total population.$ Thus, in the Norther 
States Negroes constituted about 3 percent of the population and about 
7 percent of the reported common labor. In the South Atlantic and 
South Central States, Negroes constituted slightly less than a quarter 
of the population and almost half of the reported common labor. 
Finally, in the southern seaboard States from North Carolina to 
Florida, they were about one-third of the population and nearly two- 
thirds of the reported common labor. In all sections of the country 
custom or convenience lead to the employment of a relatively large 
proportion of Negroes in common labor.® 

In the North there was generally no difference between the rates paid 
to white and to colored common laborers. The respective averages 
were 46.2 cents and 46.0 cents per hour. Insofar as differences existed 
in the State averages, they appeared to be due to the accidents of 
location. Higher State averages for Negroes were found quite as 
often as the reverse. There were 913 establishments (with 76,133 
workers at entrance rates) in which both white and colored common 

laborers were employed. In general, both groups received the same 
rate of pay. This was true in 772 establishments with 59,456 laborers. 
In 86 plants with 9,863 workers, white common laborers received a 


higher entrance rate, but in 55 plants with 6,814 workers the reverse 
situation obtained. 





3In the North there were 3,837 establishments with 169,245 employees reporting entrance rates to the 


Bureau. Of these, 2,877 establishments with 92,529 common laborers employed exclusively white common 
labor. There were only 29 establishments with 469 employees in the northern sample that had Negro labor 
exclusively. The large number employing no Negroes is probably to be accounted for by the relatively 
small percentage of Negroes in the general population in numerous localities. Thus, in the New England 
States and in the Mountain and Pacific States Negroes constituted only about 1 percent of the population in 
each of the several regions. The percentage of Negroes employed as common laborers was also small, but it 
was larger than the proportion which they bore to the total population. 
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lor the various groups of Southern States this situation must be 
analyzed in greater detail. The average entrance rate for white 
common laborers was 36.8 cents per hour, as against 29.7 cents for 


| Negro common laborers. As has already been noted, part of this 


difference is to be accounted for by the relatively greater concentration 
of the latter group in the States where the lowest earnings prevailed. 


In some States the differences between the earnings of white and 
' colored common laborers were very small. This was particularly true 
in the case of Maryland, the District of Columbia, West Virginia, 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and Alabama. In all of these, ex- 
cept Alabama and Virginia, the difference in the average rates was 
less than 1 cent an hour. In Arkansas, Delaware, Mississippi, and 
Oklahoma there was a differential of 2.6 to 4.5 cents. In the seaboard 
States from North Carolina to Florida and in Texas, white common 
laborers averaged 6 to 7 cents an hour more than Negroes. In 
Louisiana the differential amounted to 8.5 cents. 

Considering the South Atlantic and South Central States as a whole, 
the general rule appears to be that both white and colored common 
laborers are employed. This was the case in 504 establishments with 
35,444 laborers at entrance rates out of a total of 1,075 establishments 
with 48,890 laborers. In 341 of these plants, with 21,501 laborers, 
both groups were paid the same entrance rate. There were, how- 
ever, 142 plants with 12,431 employees where a distinction was made 
in entrance rates, the higher wages being paid to white workers.° 
Such occasional assignment of different rates to the work done by 
white and colored laborers accounts in part for the differential, as 
does also the fact that the establishments employing exclusively 
Negro labor tend to be in low-wage industries. 


Entrance Rates by Size of City 


A rTurrp factor responsible for the relative large variation in the 
entrance rates is the size of city. As in the case of color, this factor 
also plays an important part in connection with geographical differ- 
ences in entrance rates. The extent to which the average hourly 
entrance rate varied according to the size of city may be seen from 
table 4. 


‘There were also 314 establishments with 8,736 workers that employed white persons exclusively and 
247 plants with 4,577 laborers that employed Negroes exclusively. 
’ There were also 21 plants with 1,512 common laborers where the opposite was true. 
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Common Labore: 
20 Industries, by Size of City, July 1936 


8, in 


























| ee f Average 
Size of city laborers at a 
entrance rate 
rate 
| —— " 
EE a eee ees 218, 135 $0. 432 
RR a eS: 41, 292 . 489 
100,000 and under 500,000__._.........------ 41,176 . 428 
50,000 and under 100,000_____.....-_- ntedvadelnta 17, 200 .414 
25,000 and under 50,000__...........-------- 17, 021 . 418 
10,000 and under 25,000_.................... 27, 508 . 431 
Less than 10,000... SR SSE Pee 70, 898 . 413 
City not reported _. EO ETE AEN BED Bnecescne 
SSS RE a a manta See mee 169, 245 . 461 
CR eee 39, 872 . 493 
100,000 and under 500,000__.............--.- 26, 706 . 466 
50,000 and under 100,000_.............----.- 11, 591 . 447 
25,000 and under 50,000. ................---- 12, 863 . 440 
10,000 and under 25,000__.............----.-- 23, 678 450 
eS a SE 52, 583 448 
TPE Se i Peeks 
0 ES SL ee oe ey ere es Ee 48, 890 334 
es cc eatepenaiainns 1, 420 376 
100,000 and under 500,000__..........-....-- 14, 470 357 
50, 000 CEERI Ee 5, . 343 
25,000 and under 50,000 Ee a eae 4, 158 . 352 
10,000 and under 25,000__............._.-.-- 3, 830 .315 
i ey ss 18, 315 313 | 
No eweceeceiwn | ae fae 
| | 








Broadly described, wages in northern cities with 100,000 and under 
500,000 were 2.7 cents per hour less than in cities with more than 
500,000, and 1.9 cents more than in cities with less than 100,000. 
Among the various classes of smaller cities in the North, there were 
no clearly defined differences in entrance rates, the average for this 
group amounting to 44.7 cents per hour. In the South, entrance rates 
did not show any clearly defined differences among the several 
classes with a population of 25,000 and under 500,000. The entrance 
rate for this group of cities, which averaged 35.4 cents, was 2.2 cents 
less than in Baltimore, the only city with more than 500,000 popula- 
tion. The differential, however, was not one of size but of location. 
On the other hand, the entrance rate in cities of 25,000 to 500,000 
averaged 4.1 cents more than in cities with less than 25,000. The 
latter group of cities had an average entrance rate of 31.3 cents 
per hour. 

The fact that the largest cities had the highest average entrance 
rates per hour also explains the variation in the data within the geo- 
graphical divisions. The average hourly entrance rates in 117 indi- 
vidual cities, each of which had a sufficient number of firms and 


laborers reported to justify the computation of an average, appear in 
table 5. 


Tad 
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Table 5.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Labor-; 


S,i 
20 Industries, by City, July 1936—Continued " 
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Texas—Contd. West Virginia: | 
Houston - -__... 292, 352 26 | 1,447 | $0.378 Charleston --._- 60, 408 8 77 | $0. 449 
San Antonio.__| 231, 542 12} 300} .309 Wheeling. - ..-- 61, 659 15} 170) 416 
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Salt Lake City.| 140, 267 8 170 . 432 Eau Claire__-_. 26, 287 5 314 404 
Vv ia: Green Bay_.--.. 37, 415 3 145 444 
oraoik......... 129, 710 8 247 . 270 Milwaukee_.... 578, 249 46 | 2,000 . 527 
Richmond.-...| 182,929 12 516 .315 —_——- 
Washington: eee 16, 619 4 66 50K 
Seattie......... 365, 583 26 719 . 577 
Spokane_-__.___ 115, 415 13 833 . 49C 
Tacoma........ 106, 817 13 349 . 531 



































Entrance Rates by Industry 


A FouRTH reason for the relatively large variation in the entrance 
rates is found in connection with the different industries covered. The 
average hourly entrance rates by industry are shown in table 6. 

As regards the individual industries, the highest average entrance 
rate appears in petroleum refining, where it was 52.5 cents per hour. 
Close to this figure is that of building construction, which smounted to 
50.9 cents. The fertilizer industry showed the lowest average hourly 
entrance rate, namely 29.6 cents. In the remaining industries, the 
average ranged from 46.6 cents in automobile parts to 37.9 cents in 
brick, tile, and terra cotta. In addition to petroleum refining and 
building construction, the industries whose average exceeded that for 
all industries combined (43.2 cents) were automobile parts, slaughter- 
ing and meat packing, iron and steel, rubber tires and inner tubes, 
chemicals, cement, glass, manufactured and natural gas, and paints 
and varnishes, while those whose averages were below that were, in 
addition to fertilizer, electric light and power, foundry and machine- 
shop products, electric street railways, soap, leather, paper and pulp, 
lumber, and brick, tile and terra cotta. It will also be seen that in 
each industry the figure in the North is considerably higher than that 
in the South, the differential varying from 1.1 cents in glass to 23.9 
cents in lumber. 

In the 16 manufacturing industries combined, the average hourly 
entrance rate amounted to 42.4 cents, which is only slightly lower than 
the average of 42.9 cents shown for the three industries in public 
utilities. Both of these figures are considerably lower than that of 
50.9 cents for building construction. 


Table 
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Table 6.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common, Laborers, by 
Region and Industry, July 1936 
































| 
Coverage Average hourly entrance 
rates of common laborers Aver- 
h a 
our 
Number | Number —_ 
Industry of 
of estab- eomm ings 0 
lish- _ : a 
ments — Total | North | South wage 
a 
re- earners! 
entrance 
porting rate 
TO ee 3, 387 | 173,430 | $0. 424 | $0. 451 | $0. 326 $0. 572 
AUIS Pic ceca cccccccecsccccccccsecocs= 112 3, 111 . 466 . 467 (2) (4) 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta..................-... 249 8, 025 . 379 . 405 oad . 451 
LS SE Sn eae ee 91 3, 915 . 440 . 476 . 347 . 580 
insiindbadtcsdeeassiancncadeenensenae 125 3, 950 . 441 . 493 . 339 . 664 
a ditbnnhcenshsdnccdsentienihsoksbeeme 222 3, 455 . 296 . 389 . 256 . 386 
Foundry and machine-shop products..........-. 681 | 21, 283 - 425 . 432 . 363 . 596 
(atin ccbnwdaminchetithnsitiocses 101 8, 081 . 438 . 440 . 429 . 607 
NR A a a ee 219 | 28,7 . 451 . 457 . 395 . 669 
oO Ce ee ee ee ee 149 4, 934 . 422 . 444 . 360 . 561 
ini minke wiriow nineteen’ 305 | 27,713 . 380 . 463 . 224 - 465 
No iininitnptrencndséubiindatens 188 3, 209 - 435 . 443 . 368 . 599 
5 A IE ar 530 | 31, 691 . 413 . 434 . 340 . 538 
i tas tnatetebh abate 156 7, 166 . 525 . 563 . 485 . 830 
Rubber tires and inner tubes.-_.............-... 28 1, 362 . 447 . 447 (2) . 875 
Slaughtering and meat packing. ..............-- 188 | 15,510 . 456 . 468 . 356 . 559 
Pad achbdbebadneccnnkttckstbosnnacnace 43 1, 229 . 422 . 422 (2) . 615 
0 Re ee ee ee a ee 875 | 24, 968 . 429 . 466 . 337 @ 
Biectrie ent and power. ....................... 463 | 11,522 . 431 . 472 . 326 4, 785 
Electric street railways, operation and mainte- 
I a cca hinbiren 297 9, 874 . 423 . 457 . 326 . 639 
Manufactured and natural gas_.............-.-- 115 3, 572 . 437 . 476 . 379 4, 785 
ST Te eR ee 650 | 19, 737 . 509 . 552 . 387 . 840 








1 Based on reports on employment and pay rolls collected by the Bureau. 
1 Less than 50 employees; no average computed. 
+ Not available. 


‘ For electric light and power and manufactured and natural gas combined. 


Table 6 also compares the average hourly entrance rate of common 
laborers with the average hourly earnings of all wage earners in each of 
the industries covered (except automobile parts). It will be seen 
that the extent to which the latter exceeds the former varies consider- 
ably from one industry to another. This variation is due largely to 
the differences in the proportion of common laborers found in each 
industry. Thus, the average entrance rate per hour of common 
laborers is very close to the average hourly earnings of all wage 
earners in those industries in which a relatively large proportion of 
common laborers are found, such as brick, tile, and terra cotta, 
lumber, and fertilizers. On the other hand, in the industries with a 
relatively smaller proportion of common laborers, the average entrance 
rate per hour is considerably lower than the average hourly earnings 
of all workers. This is true of such industries as rubber tires and 
inner tubes, petroleum refining, chemicals, iron and steel, and soap. 
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Trend of Entrance Rates, 1926 to 1936 


Data on average hourly entrance rates of common labor are ayail. 
able annually for a number of industries from 1926 to 1936, INclhiisives 
As regards manufacturing, figures for each of the above years exis 
for the following industries: Brick, tile, and terra cotta; cement 
foundry and machine-shop products; iron and steel; leather; |umbe 
(sawmills); paper and pulp; petroleum refining; and slaughtering gy, 
meat packing. If these nine industries may be regarded as repr. 
sentative of manufacturing as a whole, it is possible to compute. 
combined average for the latter over the entire period. Furthermoy. 
by combining the averages for manufacturing as a whole with thos 
for public utilities (electric light and power, street railways, an 
manufactured and natural gas) and building construction, one may 
trace the changes in an all-around average during the 11 years. 

According to table 7, the highest average entrance rate, except {0 
1936, for all industries (43.2 cents) was paid in 1929. This figure de. 
clined gradually until it reached a low of 33.3 cents in 1933, whicl 
represents a decrease of 9.9 cents since the peak. The recovery in 


the average entrance rate per bour after 1933 increased the figure t 
43.4 cents in 1936. 


Table 7.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers. in 
13 aaaaas eset od eey metal 1926 to 1936 




















‘ Manufactur- | : 
7 All indus- Public util- | Building ¢ 
Year (July) ee ing pufactur.| = ae 
tries covered covered | ties tructi: 
| 
| Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1926____ ; 42.6 | 40. 1 42.0 17 
1937.... ‘a - 42.4 39.9 39.8 48.2 
1928___ é 42.8 40. 2 42.9 47.4 
1929__ 43.2 40.7 42.8 48.3 
1930__..__ SORE APPS E SAE eS UT ee ae 42.9 40.5 44.6 47. ( 
1931__ 4 i 40.3 38.3 44.6 42. 
1932____ 35. 5 31.8 41.5 39.9 
1933____ Be EES : 33.3 30. 5 38.7 38. 3 
1034_....- ia fae J ‘ je 42.0 40.7 41.8 45.5 
1935_....- . aa = ae ideale 43.0 41.5 42.0 48.1 
OS MR Ae Pe es eae 43.4 42.5 43.7 50.9 








1 For the years 1926 to 1935, inclusive, the figures cover a small amount of construction outside of the 
building industry. 


Similar fluctuations took place in the averages covering both the 
manufacturing industries and building construction. In both cases, 
during the period from 1926 to 1934, the peak was reached in 1929. 
In public utilities, however, the situation was different. Not only 
was the peak there reached as late as 1930-31, but the reduction 
between those years and 1933, as well as the increase since that 
time, was less pronounced. In other words, the average entrance 
rate per hour in public utilities has shown itself to be relatively more 





* It should be remembered that these figures are not strictly comparable from year to year, the data not 
being based on identical establishments. (See footnote, p. 706, March 1936 issue of Monthly Labor Ke- 


view.) Nevertheless, the data may be used to trace the general trend in the averages during the entire 
period. 
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steady, which may be attributed to the favored economic position 
enjoyed by this industry group.’ 

Owing to the great emphasis placed during the last few years upon 
minimum wages in industry, it is interesting to compare the gains in 
average hourly entrance rates of common laborers with those in 
average hourly earnings of all employees. The data for such a 
-omparison will be found in table 8. It will be seen that the greatest 
advance in all cases occurred between July 1933 and July 1934, or 
the period during which most of the codes were formulated, with 
small increases being shown for each of the 2 succeeding years. Tak- 
ing all industries, the gains between the average hourly entrance rates 
of common laborers and the average hourly earnings of all employees 
are very close. The same thing applies to the manufacturing indus- 
tries. In public utilities, however, the gains between July 1933 and 
July 1935 in average hourly earnings of all employees were somewhat 
larger as compared with the average hourly entrance rates of common 
laborers. On the other hand, between July 1935 and July 1936, 
common laborers in this industry group showed an increase in average 
hourly entrance rates, as compared with the slight decrease in the 
average hourly earnings of all employees. As regards building con- 
struction, such a comparison is only possible for the 2 years between 
July 1934 and July 1936, which shows that the increase in average 
hourly entrance rates of common laborers has outstripped that found 
in the average hourly earnings of all employees. 


Table 8.—Percentage of Change in Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult 
Male Common Laborers and of All Employees, by Industry Group, 1933 
to 1936 

















Average hourly entrance rates of | Average hourly earnings of al! 
common laborers employees 





Industry 
| July 1933 | July 1934 | July 1935 | July 1933 | July 1934 | July 1935 
| to July to July to July to July to July to July 
1934 1935 1936 1934 1935 1936 








All industries +26. 1 +2.4 +0.9 +28. 6 +2.2 +1.0 


Manufacturing | +493. 0; +24] +342 +2.3 +1.0 
Public utilities . +40} 412.8 +1.5 “a! 


45.8 (2) 42.9 +2.9 





























| The figures prior to 1936 cover a small amount of construction outside of the building industry. 
1 Not available. 


In view of the abolition of the codes under the National Recovery 
Administration in May 1935, it is interesting to note in detail the 
changes that have occurred in average hourly entrance rates of com- 
mon laborers between July 1935 and July 1936. As will be seen from 

’ The 1936 averages in manufacturing, public utilities, and building construction are higher than those 
respectively in 1929. On the other hand, the average for all industries is somewhat lower in 1936 as com- 


pared with 1929. This apparent inconsistency is due to differences in weighting between the 2 years, 
important shifts having taken place in 1936 as regards the number of laborers receiving entrance rates. 


131768—37 10 
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table 9, conspicuous gains took place in lumber (6.7 percent), foundry 
and machine-shop products (6.3 percent), and iron and stee| (23 
percent). Leather, paper and pulp, and petroleum refining showe, 
slight gains of less than 1 percent, while brick, tile, and terra cotta, 
slaughtering and meat packing, and cement reported decreases of les: 
than 1 percent. The increase for all manufacturing industric 
amounted to 2.4 percent, which may be contrasted with 4.0 percen; 
for public utilities and 5.8 percent for building construction, the rain 
for all industries combined being 0.9 percent. 


Table 9.—Changes in Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common 


Laborers and in Average Hourly Earnings of All Employees, by Industry, 
1935 to 1936 ‘ 








Average hourly entrance rates 


Percentag 
of common laborers tage 




















change . 

average 

hourly 

Industry onenings, 

all em- 

July 1935 | July 1936 | Percentage} ployees, 

(cents) (cents) change July 1935 

to July 

1936 

EE PRL 43.0 43.4 +0.9 1 

TN RR ie US 41.5 a5) +24/ 1 
ene, tise, Gd terra cotta... .....-.22-220.2.+---- 38. 2 37.9 —.8 1. 

AE GE OS aS ae eee 44.3 44.0 —.7 +3 
Foundry and machine-shop products...........___- 40.0 42.5 +6.3 +3 
4 RE del eles RS a PRR 44.1 45.1 +2.3 +2.() 
SS TT Sea Te 41.9 42.2 +.7 +-1.6 
AAP RAEI Ci A GENSAT EDA LMI 35. 6 38. 0 +6.7 +-3.6 
ER Ra aR ae NT 41.1 41.3 +.5 +.9 
A RS RE 52.2 52. 5 +.6 1.9 
Slaughtering and meat packing..._............___- 45.7 45. 6 —.2 —1.3 

ac TE A Ce RO ite 42.0 43.7 +4.0 

SE CL RE EE 1 48.1 50. 9 +5.8 +2.9 

















! The 1935 figure covers a small amount of construction outside of the building industry. 


Earnings and Hours in Cigar Industry, March 1936! 


VERAGE hourly earnings of all employees in the cigar industry 

amounted to 37.1 cents in March 1936. With an average work- 

week of 34.8 hours, their average weekly earnings were $12.94. These 

facts are shown by a detailed survey of wages, hours, and working 

conditions recently completed by the United States Bureau of Labor 

Statistics. This article presents a summary of the principal findings 
of that survey. A complete report will be published later. 


Scope of Survey 


Tue data obtained in this survey generally covered a pay-roll period 
during the month of March 1936, at the time when production in the 
industry was in preparation for the Easter demand for cigars. 

The cigar industry has been, from its earliest days, widely dispersed 
among the various States. In making this survey the Bureau covered 
a wide territory, from New England to Florida and west to and includ- 
ing the Mississippi Valley, thus leaving out only a few of the outlying 
western districts that are of limited importance. 

The main part of the survey, which was made on a sample basis, 
was limited to establishments with 20 or more employees. The sample 
included 96 plants and 15,772 workers. It is estimated that this 
sample, in terms of employees, covered approximately 30 percent of 
those found in plants with 20 or more workers in 1936. 

In selecting the sample great care was taken to make it fully repre- 
_ sentative of the part of the industry it covers. Among the factors 
considered were geographical distribution, size of city, size of estab- 
_ lishment, degree of mechanization of plant, type of cigar, unioniza- 


tion, ete. The coverage of the survey by districts is shown in 
table 1.? 





1 Prepared by Henry A. Bates and Donald L. Helm of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, and Work- 
ing Conditions, Jacob Perlman, chief. 

? By size of establishment, the sample comprised 1,500 workers in 37 plants of 20 and under 100 employees, 
6,290 workers in 38 plants of 100 and under 400 employees, 4,587 workers in 14 plants of 400 and under 800 
employees, and 3,395 workers in 7 plants of 800 employees or larger. With regard to mechanization, the 
_ sample included 45 hand plants with 4,513 workers, 33 semimechanized plants with 6,025 workers, and 
_ 18 mechanized plants with 5,234 workers. 
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Table 1.—Coverage of ‘acaallid in hetanead Industry, wedic District, March 16% 


























Number of employees 
| Number r oe an 
, ofes- | Fem; 
District tablish- | ” 
| covered | Total | Males 
Number : oot 
Miia dbheithetininintincdaial gocsed ; 
United States... ............... se 96 | 15, 772 3,725 | 12,047 64 
iis seis ore aE. ~ 2165| 9,462) ay 
New England. ..-........... i al 5 368 173 195 59 
New York City--........._- pibelinalestibditalowemetinels | 5 819 224 | 595 F 
Up-State New York._ IA, St A 3 | 375 82 | 293 x 
EES ae ee 9 1, 730 205 | 1, 525 Rg 
Philadelphia Oe ae Stel Sian tena 4 | 1, 410 235 1,175 g 
Small cities, eastern Pennsylvania.__.....______- 10 | 2, 486 | 369 | 2,117 
Towns, eastern Pennsylvania.-...__-- pepeniiean 16 | 1,324 | 398 | 926 
Western Pennsylvania and West t Virginia 3 | 660 | 83 577 
ee a era ee 9 | 693 | 126 | 567 
ST cidithinnidtntimacdamsionsione . 4 | 538 73 465 
EEE EIS Se IEE SO Eg ee 5 | 939 94 845 
Other Middie Western States. 5 | 285 103 182 | f 
ES REESE SE a ee | 18 4,145 | 1, 560 | 2, 585 f 
RSG ES ESR eae ee eee Fe eae 13 2, 884 | 1, 377 | 1, 507 
eee 5 | | 1,078 g 





The main geographical break-down used in this survey consists o! 
the northern and southern regions, which compare with the code 
definition of the two areas. Thus, Florida and the other Southern 
States (Louisiana and North Carolina) were included in the southern 
territory, all other districts being in the northern region. Among the 
northern districts, the data for New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut were combined under New England. The data for 
eastern Pennsylvania were subdivided to show Philadelphia, the small 
cities, and the towns separately, in order to bring out comparisons 
between urban and rural workers. The States of Illinois, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa were included under the heading ‘‘other Middle 
Western States.’”’ In other words, the chief purpose of the geographi- 
cal break-down used here was to produce districts which are statis- 
tically comparable. 

Table 1 also indicates the great predominance of females in the 
industry. Thus, of the 15,772 workers in the sample, 12,047 or 76.4 
percent were females. The percentage of females by districts, how- 
ever, was quite uneven, varying from 52.3 in Florida to 90.0 in Michi- 
gan, with considerable contrasts found within more restricted areas. 
For example, in eastern Pennsylvania the percentage was 69.9 in 
towns, as compared with 85.2 in the small cities and 83.3 in Phila- 
delphia. Likewise, it was 53.0 in New England, as against 72.6 in 
New York City and 88.2 in New Jersey. Lastly, while the proportion 
of females amounted to 52.3 percent in Florida, it was 85.5 percent in 
other Southern States. 

The information collected in this survey covered the occupation, 
sex, color, age, total earnings, and total hours actually worked for one 
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pay-roll period, and annual earnings for each employee, occupational 
jescriptions and technological changes, and personnel policies and 
vorking conditions. The present article is limited to the basic 
tabulations of the wages and hours data.’ 


Average Hourly Earnings 


A.rHouGcH the average hourly earnings for all employees in the 
industry amounted to 37.1 cents, there were 3.4 percent earning under 
20.0 cents, 11.4 percent under 25.0 cents, 26.9 percent under 30.0 cents, 
51.1 percent under 35.0 cents, and 63.3 percent under 37.5 cents (the 
limit nearest the industry average). More than 90.0 percent of the 
workers earned under 50.0 cents, with the remainder scattered over a 
wide range that extended beyond $1. 


These percentages appear in 
table 2. 


Table 2.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Cigar Industry According to 
Average Hourly Earnings, by Sex, March 1936 








| 
Total Males Females 





Average hourly earnings 


Simple 
percent- 
age 


Cumu- 
lative 
percent- 
age 


Simple 


age 


percent- 


Cumu- 
lative 


age 


percent- 


Simple 


age 


percent- 


Cumu- 
lative 
percent- 
age 





Under 15.0 cents 

15.0 and under 17.5 cents 

17.5and under 20.0 cents 

20.0 and under 22.5 cents 

22.5 and under 25.0 cents 

25.0 and under 27.5 cents 

27.5 and under 30.0 cents 

30.0 and under 32.5 cents 

32.5 and under 35.0 cents..._..._....-_- pie Sdk 
25.0 ome Wee ore Oates... .................- ‘icone 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents 

40.0 and under 42.5 cents 

42.5 and under 45.0 cents._._......_-_- 

45.0 and under 47.5 cents- 

47.5 and under 50.0 cents.______- ee AE Bee 
50.0 and under 55.0 cents 

55.0 and under 60.0 cents 

60.0 and under 65.0 cents 

65.0 and under 70.0 cents 

70.0and under 80.0 cents 

80.0 and under 90.0 cents 

90.0 and under 100.0 cents 

100.0 and under 120.0 cents 

120.0 cents and over 
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| Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


An outstanding fact in the wage structure of this industry is the 


wide differential between the sexes. 


Thus, the average hourly earn- 


‘ings amounted to 46.3 cents for males and 33.8 cents for females, 


a difference of 12.5 cents. The contrast between the earnings of males 
and females is brought out even more vividly by comparing the two 
distributions. Among the employees earning under 30.0 cents per 





? An analysis of the remaining information collected in this survey will appear in the final report for this 
ndustry. 
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hour, there were 16.4 percent’males, as compared with 30.1 percen; 
females. Likewise, slightly more than half of the males wer paid 
under 40 cents, as against nearly 80 percent of the females. ‘hors 
were 20 percent of the males earning 60 cents and over, whereg; 
this figure was virtually the top of the female range, with less tha, 
1 percent earning that amount and above. 

There was considerably less difference between the northern an 
southern averages than was found between the averages of males ay 
females in each region. In the case of males, the average was 477 
cents in the northern and 44.5 cents in the southern region, whereg; 
for females it amounted to 34.3 and 32.1 cents, respectively, the 
regional differentials therefore being 3.2 cents for males and 2.2 cent; 
for females. On the other hand, the differential in favor of males as 
against females amounted to 13.4 cents in the North and 12.4 cents 
in the South. 

For both sexes combined, the average was 37.2 cents in the North 
and 37.1 cents in the South. The similarity of the averages was due 
to the fact that there were low-paid districts in the northern as well 
as in the southern region, and that the Florida average was comparable 
with those in some of the higher-paid districts in the North. 

A substantial amount of variation, therefore, appears among the 
averages covering the various districts. Thus, by far the highest 
averages for both sexes combined, 50.9 cents, appears in New England. 
The next highest averages were found in Philadelphia (41.9 cents) and 
New York City (40.8 cents). The lowest State average was in Ohio 
(31.4 cents), and the smallest average of all (29.6 cents) in the towns 
of eastern Pennsylvania. The last figure is of particular interest, 
when contrasted with the much higher averages found in the small 
cities of eastern Pennsylvania and Philadelphia. The averages by 
district are found in table 3. 

In general, the district averages for each sex followed the same 
order, although the range in the averages was greater for males than 
for females. It should also be noted that in each district the average 

- for males exceeded that for females, this differential varying from 4.0 
cents in Ohio to 21.1 cents in western Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Table 4 presents the average hourly earnings by occupational 
classes. An examination of the available data shows that, for the 
United States as a whole, the averages for males ranged from 29.3 
cents for hand-manipulated machine bunchmakers to 83.4 cents for 
office and plant supervisory employees, and for females from 18.4 
cents for learners and apprentices to 45.9 cents for office and plant 
supervisory employees. With a few exceptions, wherever data were 
available for both sexes, the average for males exceeded that for 
females. The most notable sex differentials were in the occupational 
classes of wrapper selectors and office and plant supervisory employees, 
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ihe differential favoring males being approximately 40 cents in each 
se. The occupational classes in which females averaged somewhat 
nore than males were bunchmakers, both on hand-manipulated and on 
hredded-filler machines, and miscellaneous service workers. 


Table 3.—Average Hourly Earnings of Employees in Cigar Industry, by District 
and Sex, March 1936 











District Total 





$0. 371 $0. 463 | $0. 338 








rth . 372 477 | . 343 
New England ; . 560 . 444 
New York City . 408 . 453 
Up-State New York . . 510 
New Jersey ‘ . 522 
Philadelphia : . 583 
Small cities, eastern Pennsylvania ; . 
‘ . 342 
. 328 . 507 
. 346 
. 328 . 424 
. 363 . 514 
. 320 . 405 


. 371 - 445 
. 389 . 450 
- 325 411 




















Table 4.—Average Hourly Earnings of Employees in Cigar Industry, by 
Occupational Class, Region, and Sex, March 1936 











United States North 
Occupational class 





Males |Females| Males | Females 





Helpers, stocking ; ' $0. 348 
Conditioners, leaf . 

Conditioners’ helpers, leaf 
Strippers, hand 


Cigar makers, hand, whole work 
Bunchmakers, hand 

Rollers, hand 

Bunchmakers, hand-manipulated machine 
Bunchmakers, shredded-filler machine 
Wrapper layers, shredded-filler machine 
Filler feeders, long-filler machine 

Binder layers, long-filler machine 
Wrapper layers, long-filler machine 
Finishers, long-filler machine 

Examiners, final, cigar and box 
Mechanics 


Banders and cellophaners, hand 

Banders and cellophaners, machine 
Supervisory employees, office and plant 
Clerical employees, office and plant 
Miscellaneous direct skilled workers 
Miscellaneous direct semiskilled workers 
Miscellaneous direct unskilled workers 
Miscellaneous indirect skilled workers 
Miscellaneous indirect semiskilled workers 
Miscellaneous indirect unskilled workers 
Miscellaneous service workers 

Learners and apprentices 





























! Averages not shown for less than 24 employees. 


When the average hourly earnings for the 20 individual occupations 
engaged in direct labor are separated according to the 14 districts, as 
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in table 5, many wide differentials become apparent for similar \or, 
among the various areas. Sharp differences were, in fact. found 
within the confines of a single State, the four districts shov n for 
Pennsylvania exhibiting such intrastate differentials. In addition ¢ 
the differentials among districts, there was also considerable variatio, 
within the occupational wage structure in each district. The averavs. 
of males exceeded those of females in all but four cases, these e cep. 
tions being hand bunchmakers in New York City, hand-manipulate; 
machine bunchmakers in Ohio, shredded-filler machine bunchmaker 
in Florida, and packers in Florida. The data also indicate the rely. 
tively low level of cigar workers’ earnings in virtually all districts yy, 
occupations. 


Table 5.—Average Hourly Earnings in Individual Occupations in Cigar Industry 
by Sex and District, March 1936 | 
































North 
Occupation and se In- Small 
” eee New | New a New | Phila-| "cities, [Tow 
| Eng- | York | New |Jersey| ‘el: |Eastern| “3st 
| land | City | york | phia | Penn- | fem 
sylvania|°?**™ 
a stocking: 
ales-..------------------- ee $0.391 | (1) |$0. 337 |$0.352 |$0.333 | $0. 351 | 
Females_..-----------------.--- weere-ennneenee (1) (1) (‘) | .307 | .309 317} | 
Conditioners, leaf: Males---._- shonienespninanntities (1) (1) (1) .516 | . 452 449 | $0. 40 
Conditioners’ helpers, leaf: ; sith | ial 
ales.........-----...2------------------222-.-| (1) |$0.400 | .380 | .368 | .330] .357 
Pomales..............-...---....-.... pener emi Ce? Mh .299 | 288 317 
Strippers, hand: Females----.....-...._- nites .295 | .206| (1) .292 | (1) (:) 
Strippers, machine: Females--..-...........- nadia .382 | .366]| .316| .339| .270| . 297 ' 
Selectors, wrappers: 
—— ana a a enn nana nae a2 = =n 2 ----------------- (1) eee  . eee 
GMABIO6... .. .. 2-2-2022 2 2 oo oe e+ eee 1 . 342 1 .32 1 i 
Cigar markers, hand, whole work: ad ans Sat oe © 
Pi nennccnansenseonenaseondaseecesncacceses , a Se ee ara (1) 
PE ncictbantovehdgedsbsecsinece indented (1) i Se - fa (1) 
Bunchmakers, hand: 
FE “3 ween nn nnn nen nnn nee e------------------ (') a et ce 
i iarceccssateserstencrnnsedscosanadsanesslccccens 420 1 7) eee _ 347 
Rollers, hand: ©) : 
Oe (1) US OV Sears Seerere Q) | 
ee en TT ee . 392 |} eae . 310 23 
Bunchmakers, hand-manipulated machine: 
Pe cidhtobtenSedeteetnesdaesancecnacsesnns],occsualococenn|oocoondlssabubelcnecens . 273 | 29 
ES ee ne a eee | ee (‘) 2 
Bunchmakers, shreded-filler machine: 
ee a a ae ee rss fens (1) 34 
ee Jeorncnseen--ce .547 | .418 | .355 | .366) .401 .377 |. 381 
Wrapper layers, shredded-filler machine: Females._| .558 |... __- .375 | .326| .400 . 375 319 
Filler feeders, long-filler machine: Females. _.____-  § Seem . 383 371 441 371 S 
Binder layers, long-filler machine: Females........| .481 |__..___ 361 369 442 367 
Wrapper layers, long-filler machine: Females. -_._- , 365 371 442 371 | 
Finishers, long-filler machine: Females_.........__ | ae 370 | .373 440 369 | 
Examiners, final, cigar and box: 
GE EE a es aa (1) (1) . 484 (') 
REE EAS Se a eR (1) (4) (!) .415 . 376 ( 
Packers 
il icctiinttines .1thhscbetindtiinnumducees .669 | .472 (1) ee . 371 36 
SE tee Cee ee ee () . 454 . 373 . 379 . 425 . 352 3ly 
Banders and cellophaners, hand: Females.-._-_---_- (1) (1) (!) et an (1) . 278 
Banders and cellophaners, machine: Females. --.- -410 | .301 (1) .335 | .382 . 358 . dat 











1 Average not shown for less than 12 employees. 
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5.—Average Hourly Earnings in Individual Occupations in Cigar Industry, 
by Sex and District, March 1936—Continued 














North—Continued | South 


| 


Occupation and sex Other Other 
Indi- Mich- | Middle South- 
ana igan | Western ern 


| States States 











- 





Females ; 
Conditioners, leaf: Males---.........._- sepals. ; 
Conditioners’ helpers, leaf: 

Pi Lhe caEhhawetcntacscsuonediownse 

par edtitinedecesannscunncekenecs= 
strippers, hand: Females ‘ ] 
Strippers, machine: Females_----....--.._- a ee lt .273 | .273 | $0. 209 | 
ne wrappers: | (1) 


a 





Cigar markers, hand, whole work: 
EE a ey 
ee eee 

——* hand: 








Bunchmakers, shredded-filler machine: 


Wrapper layers, shredded-filler machine: Females | 
Filler feeders, long-filler machine: Females 

Binder layers, long-filler: Females_.............-- 
Wrapper layers, long-filler machine: Females__--- 
Finishers, long-filler machine: Females___._...._- 
Examiners, final, cigar and box: 





Ee Se ee Se a 
es nee 
Banders and cellophaners, hand: Females... ... -- 
Banders and cellophaners, machine: Females. - - 





























| Average not shown for less than 12 employees. 
Weekly Hours 


WiTH an average of 34.8 hours per week for all employees in the 
industry, it was found that 60.5 percent worked under 40 hours, 22.6 
percent exactly 40 hours, and the remaining 16.9 percent over 40 
hours. Considerable part-time work during March 1936 is indicated 
by the large percentage working less than 40 hours and especially by 
the fact that 45.0 percent worked less than 36 hours per week. It is 
also notable that relatively few employees worked long hours, only 
3.8 percent being employed 48 hours and over. These percentages 
appear in table 6. 

Males were employed longer hours than females, the average for the 
former amounting to 39.4, as compared with 33.4 for the latter. 
According to the distributions in table 6, there were 33.9 percent of 
the males as compared with 68.8 percent of the females working 
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under 40 hours, which indicates that a relatively greater proportioy 
of the females worked part time. The percentage working ex; ictly 
40 hours was 35.2 for males and 18.7 for females. Among employec 


working 48 hours and over, there were 10.8 percent males as agains 
only 1.7 percent females. 


Table 6.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Cigar Industry Accordi ng to 
Weekly Hours, by Sex, March 1936 









































Total Males Females 
| 

Weekly hours Simple —— Simple —_ Simple | {=U 

percent- percent- percent- percent- percent- - lati 8 

age age age age age 
ED Ee EEE 0.5 0.5 0.2 0.2 0.6 | 0.4 
8.00 and under 16.00 hours................-..___- 2.0 2.5 By .9 2. 5 | 3.) 
16.00 and under 24.00 hours__.._..._-....--.-.-- 8.9 11.4 2.3 3.2 10.8 13.9 
24.00 and under 32.00 hours... ..-..........-.-.- 20. 0 31.4 9.6 12.8 21.3 37.9 

32.00 and under 36.00 hours_..._..__..__..____-- 13. 6 45.0 9.7 22. 5 14.8 59 
36.00 and under 40.00 hours__.__._....________-. 15. 5 60. 5 11.4 33.9 16.8 | 68.2 

Es a RE aa ee 22.6 83.1 35. 2 69. 1 18.7 87 
40.01 and under 44.00 hours__........._._____._. 4.0 87.1 4.1 73. 2 3.9 4 

44.00 and under 48.00 hours.-._._- hon snnduhines 9.1 96. 2 16.0 89. 2 6.9 QR 

48.00 and under 56.00 hours_.__.__...._________- 3. 5 99.7 9.5 98.7 1.7 | 100. 

NE ee ee 3 100. 0 1.3 100.0 |. ae ee 
GREE ES a ee ae | 100. 0 | Nitti. 100. 0 | MIs 100.0 |... ait: 





The average weekly hours were greater in the South than in the 
North, this being true for each sex as well as for all employees. As 
regards the districts, the range in hours for both sexes combined was 
from 30.4 in the small cities of eastern Pennsylvania to 38.4 in Florida, 
the spread for males being from 33.2 in other Middle Western States 
to 43.0 in Michigan, and for females from 27.0 in New England to 40.8 
in the other Middle Western States. In each district, excepting the 
other Middle Western States, the average weekly hours for males 


exceeded those of females. The district averages by sex are presented 
in table 7. 


Table 7.—Average Weekly Hours of Employees in Cigar Industry, by District 
and Sex, March 1936 





























District Total Males Females 
ES EE ee ee a eS 34.8 39.4 33.4 
re) eathaencnsncensbaabemngnckbms 33.8 39.0 32. f 
nd cnndiitenneuinditinesspnbenknntaiubemeinn 32.1 37.8 27.0 
RE RS SPSL as SA 33.9 39. 2 31.9 
EE EE eee 30.7 38.9 28.4 
Sa La EAE SOE I A Be BF SE REID. 35.9 41.9 35.1 
SST SS - CaS ay aa 36.1 41.7 34.9 
Small cities, eastern Pennsylvania. -_-...................__. 30. 4 39.7 28.8 
Towns, eastern eels 32.3 35.0 31.1 
Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia. ___._......____ 35.2 42.3 34.1 
NES ET AS i ea er aay 35. 4 38.7 34.3 
oe a gtd ae cuts omedokeaeeddsbadeneasieaa 33.7 42.1 32.4 
Michigan. ---.------.----...------------------------------ 35.9 43.0 35.1 
Other Middle Western States__..........---..2.-2---- 22 38.0 33.2 40.8 
EN TR eR AS AE SRE GE 3 37.8 39.9 36.5 
SS SS a Se pe ee 38. 4 39.6 37.3 
PN, ool ccincacideanetcirce deambenmindusindal 36. 4 41.6 35.5 





or Sf Oe S| OOK SB COO! lm 


Ea 
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The average hours per week by occupational classes are shown in 
table 8. For the country as a whole, it is seen that the average weekly 


hours of males ranged from 36.0 for hand cigar makers, whole work, 


to 46.4 for miscellaneous service workers. Among females, the aver- 
age hours were much shorter, ranging from 28 hours for learners and 
apprentices to 41.6 for office and plant supervisory employees. In 


each occupation, the males worked longer hours than females. 


Table 8.—Average Weekly Hours cf Employees in Cigar Industry, by Occu- 
pational Class, Region, and Sex, March 1936 





—— 














United States | North South 
Occupational class " 
e- ait Fe- Fe- 
Males males Males males Males males 

NIE, ln crew cccceccccccccccecccccccccsecccss 39.2 35.7 38. 8 34.9 41.4 38. 1 
tienetanenntcoceaseddestneussounes 8 | a Eee  * |) ee 
CenGieeeey MUNPEE, OME... 22... cccccccccccccctccsce 39.5 34.5 39. 1 34.0 40.9 (1) 
(Me | ee 9B. 8 Foecsodes 35.6 
itcenecccencrencccsechsbenesscecadiesmagees i == Sg eee 34.8 
EEE EEE a a a > pe ee eR 39. 6 37.1 (1) 37.4 39. 6 36. 4 
Cigar makers, hand, whole work.................-...- 36. 0 34.9 33.8 31.8 37.9 37.3 
RES RES ee ee 37.7 32. 4 36.3 30. 6 37.9 36.9 
 etiinebt dbddnideehahengecdceeuceecous 37.9 34.8 34.7 33.5 39.4 37.8 
Bunchmakers, hand-manipulated machine_...---..._- 37.2 34.3 37.1 34.3 (1) (1) 
Bunchmakers, shredded-filler machine___..........__- 36.1 34. 4 29. 5 33.8 43. 4 36.1 
Wrapper layers, shredded-filler machine--..........._|....---. ee |, ae 36. 5 
Filler feeders, long-filler machine..._..........-...-..-]_.------ 2 eee ee 35.7 
Binder layers, long-filler machine. -_..-..........-..--|_.----.- \ ) se Jj ee 34.9 
Wrapper layers, long-filler machine. ._................|_..-.--- tell tassnonas 53 ee 35.8 
Finishers, long-filler machine. -......................-|_..---.- | ae , < | eee 36.5 
Examiners, final, cigar and box....-........-.-...---- 40.8 35. 6 39.8 34.3 (1) 40.1 
ps SR EE are ES a ee | ae St 2 ee t,o a eee 
Pi tndiidnctinthindlvancydudéapenarbdenecetin 36. 2 31.8 34.8 31.6 37.5 32.7 
Banders and cellophaners, hand_---..............--__}_--...-- * { aes .> Sea 36. 2 
Banders and cellophaners, machine___.............___|...-._-- 4 eee yf ees 32.9 
Supervisory employees, office and plant............_-- 43.5 41.6 43.3 41.6 44.1 (1) 
Clerical employees, office and plant_...............__- 41.8 40.4 41.3 40.3 42.4 40.8 
Miscellaneous direct skilled workers.__._............-- (1) 36.9 (1) Bae facnscckel (') 
Miscellaneous direct semiskilled workers_........_._-- (1) (1) (1) (1) Vs 
Miscellaneous direct unskilled workers..-.--. renibnesee 39. 4 37.7 | 39.1 38.3 (1) (') 
Miscellaneous indirect skilled workers._..........___- | EY Serene a | a ee — 
Miscellaneous indirect semiskilled workers_.___...__.- 44.1 (1) td ERS (1) (1) 
Miscellaneous indirect unskilled workers__.....______- 40.0 (1) 39.1 (1) 41.2 (1) 
Miscellaneous service workers......................_.. 46.4 37.3 46. 2 37. 6 46.8 (1) 
ST IED... o nnaccmnnsceccactsneoneses= 39. 2 28. 0 (1) 27.7 41.5 (1) 























' Averages not shown for less than 24 employees 


In table 9, the average weekly hours for the 20 individual occupa- 
tions engaged in direct labor are shown according to the 14 districts. 
In several districts, notably Indiana, Philadelphia, and Florida, there 
was relatively little variation among the averages of all occupations. 
In other districts, averages among the occupations varied widely. 
Similarly, there were wide variations per occupation among the 14 
districts. Lastly, wherever comparable data are available, the males 
worked longer hours than females in nearly all cases, 
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Table 9.—Average Weekly Hours in Individual Occupations in Cigar In istry Table $ 
by Sex and District, March 1936 ’ 







































































North 
i In. | | Smal! wr 
Occupation and sex New | New a — Phila-| cities, |, a 
Eng- | York New | Jerse del- jeastern Pep; 
land | City York y phia | Penn- |. 
sylvania vanis 
Helpers, stocking: | 
a ee ee ee se 40.1 () 36. 6 40.0 39. 2 34.9 -_ 
a (1) (1) (1) 39.0] 37.7 25. 5 
Conditioners, leaf: Males_......_____ (1) (1) (') 43.4) 40.1 39. 9 43. Rollers, 
Cnet helpers, leaf: om Pe ee wee , a 
pets | : . 33.4 |) | 
RNa RA ne ct ie Gexexrtl (1) 38.0| 37.3] 28.1 Bunchr 
Strippers, hand: Females_______- -| 15.6} 36.0] (1) 36.4| () (1) Ma 
Strippers, machine: Females............____- -| 27.6 7.9] 34.8] 28.1] 358 28. 1 ! Fer 
— wrappers: : - | “ in bane 
Z EE ES a ae P < ee Fr Pe = Sas | a oe 
tine otanaenq cence | Q) | 35.4] 0) | 38.1 ; oO} @ ;_ re 
Cigar makers, hand, whole work: | | - mp 
TTT. smn dtlcdiecell a 39. 2 ane Leer Seer ( 3 p fl ) 
ETT OS RS a , i eee oe I ewe tl) ++ s Binder 
Bunchmakers, hand: pe “a | ie 
. Females. --..- ERS SRR AE EES. SMA | aaa 29.6] (i) | 317 |.......| 26.5 ae) 
ollers, wh 
— EE 5 Re eS | @ it | ae ae (1) 2.4 Fe 
A a weet 30. 1 1) SF aie 29. 1 x Packet 
— hand-manipulated machine: = 
Oe Lo ee eee. 47.3 { 
“Sgn oo Rie Sepa : | tee 63x. Q) | 32 Bande 
Bunchmakers shredded-filler machine Bande 
SS SS eee ee en en Mee Re tiple te (1) 29 ad 
i inceitihiesenrednscsnttbiiiiennnannan 30.5 | 33.0) 35.0] 36.6) 33.4) 37.0, 27 
Wrapper layers, shredded-filler machine: Females_| 29.6 |..._-| 35.3 35.1| 36.1 37.0| 2&8 | AY 
Filler feeders, long-filler machine: Females_____-_- 20. 7 soc) one) 266) 368 27.3 
Binder layers, long-filler machine: Females-.__- A TZ 25.1 | 35.4] 33.5 26.8 
Wrapper layers, long-filler machine: Females__.-  } 5 we 25.5 | 35.3 34.3 27.0 
Finishers, long-filler machine: Females___....___- Be Past 25.3 | 24.7] 33.1 27.1 | 
—, final, cigar and box: | , 
Gl@S.....------------------------------------|------- -- (1) 40.5 (1) Z 
- — SiR eR Re ee a ee eae ae | (1) (1) (1) 38.1} 41.0 29.7 =f 
ackers: l 
ee ee sragenneneneemonl 31.1} 35.4 (1) sre 34.6 | 37.2 
EE EE a ae a eee |} (+) 32.7 | 26.5] 33.9] 34.3 28.5 30.1 pay 
Banders and cellophaners, hand: Females_______- } (1) (1) (1) . » | eee > ) @.1 2 
Banders and cellophaners, machine: Females---_- | 33.7 | 42.4 (1) 38.3 | 35.6 30.9 | 28.f Ace 
= less 
North Sout! em 
mt | | a! aR ¢ etatelhe $28 
West- 
on | | Other low 
Occupation and sex Penn- Middle | Other 
Sylva | Onio | Indi- | Mich-| “Wose. | Flor- | South- as 
nia and ana | igan ern ida ern ' 
West States States 
Vir- 
ginia wh 
- 7 for 
Hel , stocking: 
oe lll eal (1) “) | @ | 36.7 re 42.8| 40.4 me 
—— at a oe Ps a ane i (1) (1) *(1) 39.9 a 37.8 | 38. 3 h 
Conditioners, leaf: Males......-.-.-----_.._ 3.4; @ | G@) | 423] OG) | 419] 409 0 
sons ~ eed helpers, leaf: me @) Pay @) a) a> 
i en cis tm aeeeendad : 7 . ( 
SE ea ee eae ery () (1) 35. 2 ee ee ha (‘) 38. 9 
Strippers, hand: Females.................._____- | 37.7{ 27.2] 35.6] 34.2] 33.8] 35.5 36. | 
Strippers, machine: Females__....._..........__. | 28.7 33.6] 28.8] 33.9 (1) 45. 5 28. 3 
Melee nn | 40.2) 
ae Q | @ | Qe | @ 35.0) ( 
Clear makers, hand, whole work: | ae aei ae 
A: AS ae We SS RES came 37.3 |. 
Bunchmakers, hand | 97.7 
Rie casos! OL 3-.f MO Ae) | 88 
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Table 9.—Average Weekly Hours in Individual Occupations in Cigar Industry , 
by Sex and District, March 1936—Continued 














North 





Occupation and sex | | Other 
sylva- | onic | Indi- | Mich- | Middle South- 
nia and ana | igan | eS | j ern 

West | er 





| 
Vir- States | 





| 

| 
Beno a ne 

| 


Rollers, hand: 
39. 4 
— ae ee ed ee 
punchmakers, hand-manipulated machine: 


a gree 
Bunchmakers, shredded-filler machine: 
LS a Sa ee ae SS oe 
Females 
| Wrapper layers, shredded-filler machine: Females 
' Filler feeders, long-filler machine: Females 
) Binder layers, long-filler machine: Females. - -__. 
Wrapper layers, long-filler machine: Females- - - -| 
Finishers, long-filler machine: Females 
Examiners, final, cigar and box: 
Males = (1) 
ade stietee+~caceees a 
Packers: | 
f : : A ee ee 
aT 32.8 36. 7 31.0 
Banders and cellophaners, hand: Females.___.-_- (1) 37.0 (1) 
' Banders and cellophaners, machine: Females- --.- 33. 0 @) | @Q) 





| 
| 
| 











Averages not shown for less than 12 employees. 
Average Weekly Earnings 


As NOTED previously, the average weekly earnings of all employees 
in the industry amounted to $12.94, but the extent of the low weekly 
pay can only be seen from the distribution of individual workers. 
According to table 10, 17.0 percent earned less than $8, 48.6 percent 
less than $12, and 79.2 percent less than $16. Among the remaining 
employees, 12.5 percent earned $16 and under $20, and 3.4 percent 
$28 and over. The presence of such a relatively large proportion of 
low-paid workers was the result of low average hourly earnings as well 
as short weekly hours. 

The average earnings per week of male workers amounted to $18.24, 
which was considerably higher than the average of $11.30 reported 
for females. As previously stated, the large difference in favor of 
males was due to the fact that they not only had higher average 
hourly earnings but also longer hours of work. 
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Table 10.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Cigar Industry Accor 
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: CIN to 
Weekly Earnings, by Sex, March 1936 
| Total Males Fema), 

Weekly earnings Simple |Cumula-| Simple |Cumula-| Simple | Cumyp 

per- tive per-| per- tive per-| per- | tive pe. 

centage | centage | centage | centage | centage | centage 

CC a es ae 23 2.2 0.9 0.9 2.6 | , 

J“) (2s 4.6 6.8 1.6 2.5 5.6 , 
_ | |“ “777 a 10.2 17.0 2.9 5.4 12. 4 | 21 
35 and mnder $10.......................... 13. 6 30. 6 5.7 11.1 16.0 | 36. § 
 - (| | == ReEENE eR 18.0 48.6 ll, 1 22. 2 20.2 | f 8 
|" (aaa 19. 7 68.3 16.0 38. 2 20.8 | 7 4 
Nn. ns. ce ncecconseccees 10.9 79. 2 12.8 51.0 10.4 | 88 
? [7 --. oc ar aSaaeet 8.3 87.5 10.9 61.9 7.5 Q5§ 
 .(j(+x|  é???: >: [es 4.2 91.7 8.1 70.0 2.9 98 4 
UN eae ae 1.7 93. 4 5.1 75.1 oe 99, | 
Sl See 1.3 94.7 4.2 79.3 .4 QQ 
aa 1.2 95.9 4.1 83.4 3 99 
TE 96.6 2.6 86. 0 + 99 4 
|e .6 97.2 2.4 88.4 (1) 99 9 
aan eee ee 97.7 2.2 90. 6 () 90.9 
EET TT 8 98. 5 3.0 93.6 (1) 99,9 

| aa ae .9 99. 4 3.9 97.5 10K 

i RL RR GE RE .6 100. 0 2.5 _ * | eRe a 
A ee as ae |) aes 8 fae 100. 0 ' 














1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


This sex differential is further brought out by a comparison of the 
distributions pertaining to the two sexes. Thus, while only 54 
percent of the males earned under $8, the number of females falling 
in that class amounted to 20.6 percent. The percentage of em- 
ployees earning under $12 was 22.2 for males and 56.8 for females, 
and the number earning under $16 formed 51.0 percent for males 
and 88.0 percent for females. Lastly, there were 30.0 percent of the 
males, as compared with 1.6 percent of the females, who were paid 
$20 and over. 

It is seen from table 11 that the average earnings per week of all 
employees in the South exceeded those in the North, the former 
amounting to $14.00 as compared with $12.56 for the latter. As 
regards the several districts, the highest averages were found in New 
England ($16.32), Philadelphia ($15.12), and Florida ($14.96). Low 
averages appeared in the other Southern States ($11.82), the small 
cities in eastern Pennsylvania ($11.81), western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia ($11.52), Ohio ($11.11), and Indiana ($11.06), with the 
smallest average ($9.57) in the towns of eastern Pennsylvania. 

Male workers earned slightly less per week, on the average, in the 
South as compared with the North, the figures being, respectively, 
$17.74 and $18.59. The highest average weekly earnings for males 
appeared in Philadelphia ($24.32) and Michigan ($22.10). ‘The 
lowest averages were reported in the other Middle Western States 





5 to 
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(13.45), Ohio ($13.43), and the towns in eastern Pennsylvania 
$($11.97). As regards females, the average earnings per week amounted 
to $11.74 in the South, as compared with $11.18 in the North. Ona 
' district basis, the averages ranged from $13.28 in Philadelphia to $10.00 
jn Indiana, if the average of $8.53 for the towns in eastern Pennsylvania 
is excluded. In every district, the average for females was substan- 


tially lower than for males. 


g Table 11.— Average Weekly Earnings of Employees in Cigar Industry, by District 


and Sex, March 1936 
































District Total Males Females 

aa To neennennnnins $12. 94 | $18. 24 $11.30 

5 = — SS. |S SEE 
Ed inanuasncineosssndheescsenbionesouenanias 12. 56 | 18. 59 11.18 
SE itiniisinedicndgdeconcapedeceoscsesensceseoosuce 16.32 | 21. 20 11. 99 
RE SRR: Pe RE PS a ree 13. 83 17. 76 12. 35 
Up-State SNE RES SS SE te 12. 29 19. 88 10. 16 
ee ndcntchondpsineknecddbbetennanassenee 13. 74 21.90 12. 65 
AEE SSE =a a ee Se ea Re ee 15. 12 24. 32 13. 28 
Small cities, eastern Pennsylvania. _......--......--._...- 11. 81 21. 06 10. 20 
Towns, eastern Pennsylvania.._......--......-...---....- 9. 57 11. 97 8. 53 
Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia____....-.._.._- 11. 52 21. 46 10. 09 
th eb Gnaneantietnakssncbedsndedeenennnaesnens 11.11 13. 43 10. 60 
ee ae, CE ence capinwekomeene 11. 06 17. 84 10. 00 
ee aii elaceretiees Minn net eteemaiintiiniaat nti maeneeides 13.05 | 22.10 12. 05 
ae eee 12.19 13. 45 11. 47 
ES TET ae RT TE RE SE 14 00 17.74 11. 74 
a as wudnt 14. 96 17. 83 12. 33 
ERE TE ERE Os SERIES a, 11. 82 17.08 10. 93 














The average weekly earnings by occupational class are shown in 
table 12. For the industry as a whole, the male averages ranged from 


$10.89 for hand-manipulated machine bunchmakers to $36.23 for 


office and plant supervisory employees. Among female workers, the 
range was narrower, from $5.15 for learners and apprentices to $19.08 
for office and plant supervisory employees. In occupational classes, 
showing both male and female averages, the earnings of males were 
higher in all cases but one, the exception being hand-manipulated 
machine bunchmakers. In this case, the male average was $10.89 
as against $11.78 for females, although in another occupation, shredded- 
filler machine bunchmakers, the averages for the two sexes were 
virtually equal. 

















Table 12.—Average Weekly Earnings of Employees in Cigar Industry, by 
Occupational Class, Region, and Sex, March 1936 
United States North South 
Occupational class 
Males |Females} Males |Females} Males | Females 
ES ne ee $13.68 | $10.64 | $13.48 | $10.39 | $14.74 | $11.42 
Conditioners, ih eee 7 |j ome  * f Raeaelang TE Dicsittinininn 
Conditioners’ EE Pda np tiddbbonsseccaseunntawen 13. 70 10.15 13. 52 10. 12 14. 46 (1) 
i.  assgneiiatneadiaasabane ae 4) oe 8.71 
TTT. ae | cas I cinta 9. 99 
ee ensonnamenmenil 28.54 | 11.97] (1) 10.91 | 29.05 14. 86 
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Table 12.—Average Weekly Earnings of Employees in Cigar Industry, 4, brable | 
Occupational Class, Region, and Sex, March 1936—Continued i 
































United States | North | Souit 
Occupational class . — —,— q 
| Males |Females Males |Females) Males | ma). 
—_——————— Se — $$$ — 
Cigar makers, hand, whole work................_____. $14.05 | $12.57 | $14.25 | $11.72 | $13.86 ¢)3 
Ek CATA 16.83 | 11.45} 14.31 | 11.04] 17.16 2 43 
NAAR Ea a aa a 12.60} 11.18 | 11.55] 10.79} 13.11 12] ae 
Bunchmakers, hand-manipulated machine_____ weiadaa 10.89 | 11.78] 10.78] 11.78 (1) r 
Bunchmakers, shredded-filler machine.____.___._____- | 12.75 | 12.72] 10.01 | 12.85] 15.81 12.33 Helpers 
Wrapper layers, shredded-filler machine. _._.......___|_...___- _* | =e | ll 12. Mal 
Filler feeders, long-filler machine_._................_-- Scabies | =m . | Seen 11.58 Fen 
Binder layers, long-filler machine.__...._........______|_______- _& » eee TE Eceescee| 11% Conditi 
Wrapper layers, long-filler machine____.._._..._______|__.....- 53.6 1.5.2... 31. @ }...... 11. 64 Conditi 
Finishers, long-filler machine_____________- ED, (RS is ) Seer = | ae 11% Ma. 
Examiners, final, cigar and box____________- wees 20.48 | 13.44] 19.67] 12.92 () | 15.49 Fen 
Ea Sf «| * Seat © & } sees 31. 76 Strippe 
Pacmers............................--..---------------| 19.41] 11.90] 15.61] 11.70| 23.0¢| is Biistwippe 
Danders and cellophaners, hand____________. Pa en es |) eee we’ 7 11.65 Selector 
Banders and cellophaners, machine. __..............--|__...--- fe % | Soe oS °° 9 Seg 11.9 fm Ma 
Supervisory employees, office and plant...........___- |} 36.23} 19.08 | 35.03 | 19.04 | 40.84 | Fer 
Clerical employees, office and plant___....__...______- | 22.10} 18.33 | 20.62; 18.30 | 24.15 18, 49 Cigar 
Miscellaneous direct skilled workers.................- | @) | 12.89 (1) 1 as » Ma 
Miscellaneous direct semiskilled workers_.............- } () (1) (') (") | o> |. . §6«F el 
Miscellaneous direct unskilled workers__.........____ | 14. 31 11.22 | 13.82) 11.00 (1) Bunchi 
Miscellaneous indirect skilled workers__..__.________- BB? = Ss = (1) » 8 6Ms 
Miscellaneous indirect semiskilled workers_..._______- 19.01; (‘) * | » 8) Fe! 
Miscellaneous indirect unskilled workers_.._.______- 13.82 | (') 14. 30 (1) 13. 13 Rollers 
Miscellaneous service workers..............__...__- -| 16.59 | 13.86] 17.01 | 14.28 | 15.74 Mi: 
Learners and apprentices. ................._.--..____- 14.12 5.15 (1) 5.01 | 14.13 Fe 
S Bunch 
* Mee Mi 
1 Averages not shown for less than 24 employees. Fe 
} Bunch 
In table 13, the average weekly earnings are presented for the 20 weal 
individual occupations engaged in direct labor, as found in the 14 Filles 
* .* . . . = ( 
districts. Since these averages represent the composites of the varia- Wrap 
. * . . n 
tions in hourly earnings and weekly hours that have previously bee: Fam 
shown, wide differentials among them are found by regions, occupa- = 
" » a , 
tions, and the sexes. In New England, for example, female hand M 


strippers averaged $4.60, while male packers averaged $20.81. In » Band 
single occupation, female machine strippers averaged as low as $7.07 
in other Southern States but $14.83 in Florida. As regards the sexes, 1A 
male and female packers in towns of eastern Pennsylvania averaged 
respectively $13.69 and $9.60. The favorable wage levels of Phils- 
delphia and Florida, previously noted, are in evidence, although low 
averages were found among the female machine strippers in Philade!- 

phia and female hand strippers in Florida. Several areas are likew Ise 

seen in which the weekly earnings structure was consistently low 
notably the towns in eastern Pennsylvania and Indiana. 
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by [P Table 13.—Average Weekly Earnings of Employees in Individual Occupations in 
: Cigar Industry, by Sex and District, March 1936 
North 
Small 
Jes ‘ ; . ote, | LOWnDS, 
Occupation and sex ote | tee De. " Phila-| cities, | astern 
Eng- | York a ane .| del- = Penn- 
9 land | City York S°Y! phia sylva- sylva- 
i nia —_ 
| | 
3 Helpers, stocking: | 
% MaleS....---------------------+-------. ------- $15.65 | (!) {$12.31 |$14.07 |$13.04 | $12.25 | @) 
i Me = Females.......-.-------.-.--.---------.-----.- (1) (1) () | 11.97] 11.64] 8.08] () 
3 Conditioners, leaf: Males. -.-...........-...----.-| | (’) (1) (}) | 22.36] 18.13 | 17.94] $17.45 
64 Conditioners’ helpers, leaf: 
ig Males.......0---2.------------------ 2-22-2205 (') |$18.43 | 13.91 | 15.00 | 13.61 | 11.91 (1) 
Femalet............------.-----+---.--200--.-2].2.22--].2-00-- () | 11.39] 10.75} 8.91 |_..2-- " 
Strippers, hand: Females------....... ------| 4.60] 10.66} (1) | 10.60] (1) (1) (1) 
7 [i Strippers, machine: Females---.-.-............... 10.53 | 13.87 | 11.02 | 9.50] 9.65! 8.34 9. 31 
6 Selectors, Wrappers: 
j DE Diintkdthiaktiedke tone nké wecensendancaks (1) | ae OQ bw 8 ess ee 
RR aia nl sb mnntticancéoeravensetascccnts (@) | 12.11 (1) | 12.34] () Se Rata 
2 Cigar makers, hand, whole work: | 
i ictbstinidananacdbibesetinébanan nes FY a an a 10. 80 
PE thinidtavcaccanenetotyeesvescibcosan (1) a aor . t. | (@) 10. 58 
Bunchmakers, hand: | | 
lant nce hnnsmidien pllnbiieiren i |) ae ee ie Se (1) 
ee eat cua d oc ededek ud cendndtnacoscn 12. 42 (4) Sy ees 9.19 (1) 
Rollers, hand: 
EL Ce Re eS ee (?) 14. 62 ME AAS, (1) 8. 27 
EE aa ae 11. 83 ae: f 2 ee 9. 01 7. 67 
Bunchmakers, hand-manipulated machine: 
OS SE a en ee ee OS SRen awe 12. 92 10. 21 
EE ES SS ee Mee i eee ) jo (1) 8. 20 
' Bunchmakers, shredded-filler machine: 
a ae a ae Sener) Exauataees (1) 9. 96 
() ESE ES a isin sie 16.72 | 13.79 | 12.45 | 13.39 | 13.40 | 13.94 8.85 
Wrapper layers, shredded-filler machine: Females _| 16. 52 -----| 13.23 | 11.45 | 14.41 13. 86 9. 04 
4 Filler feeders, long-filler machine: Females..._....| 9.96 |______. 9.80 | 13.19 | 15.11  }: Fea 
Binder layers, long-filler machine: Females-_-_-___- | 9.07 | 13.09 | 14.81 OO linc. 
. Wrapper layers, long-filler machine: Females_..._.| 10.16 |_.____- 9.32 | 13.12 | 15.17 | 10.02 |..... 
Finishers, long-filler machine: Females__..._____- , 2 ae 9.36 | 12.93 | 14.56 | 10.00 |......-- 
f Examiners, final, cigar and box: 
WS SS Se ee ee ae (1) (1) 19. 58 ee ee 
- ss SS ES eS a inl (') @) (‘) 14. 06 | 17.01 11.14 (1) 
Packers: 
d SE ERT SRE ae eo, eee 20.81 | 16.70 | (1) ae, 5 eee 12.86 | 13.69 
ra Se es (1) 14.83 | 9.89 | 12.84 | 14.58 | 10.02 9. 60 
’ Banders and cellophaners, hand: Females_-_-____--. Ry (1) (') | 11.18 |.....-- () 7. 53 
3 Banders and cellophaners, machine: Females ----| 13.84 | 12.78 (4) | 12.84 | 13.62 | 11.06 9. 60 
| 
; | Averages not shown for less than 12 employees. 
1 
\ 
. 
’ 


131768—37——11 
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Table 13. -Average Weekly Earnings of Employees in Individual Occupations in 
Cigar Industry, by Sex and District, March 1936—Continued One 
onan —= in I 
North Sout hake 
—_ igh 
West- wo 
Occupation and sex a Other He D 
oan , ; Middle ,,.. | Vther 4 
sylva- , Indi- | Mich- r F lor- uth. [’ 
: Ohio - West- : Ith 
nia and ana | igan ern ida ern 
vie States tates rate 
ginia emp 
—|-— —)|— § 10% 
Helpers, stocking: | , 
MGB... 22222 2--- 222-222 ------22eeeeees- — (1) (1) ($12.90) @) [$17.82 | sir g Alm 
Females Rieihee A iidiaik bathe tadiaig dui elena adastdolne ;} (3) (1) (‘) 11. 92 (1) 13. 38 )® 
Conditioners, leaf: Males. _.._............-___..- $19.12} (1) (@) | 20.39} @) 3.55 | 13 fron 
Conditioners’ helpers, leaf: ee 
SE re 13.63} (1) | $8.85} @) (1) 15. 69 | 
EA aE | (1) (1) aoe ) £8.07 |-.--.- (*) ) 
Strippers, hand: Females__._.._.____ EE ae 9.78 | $5.87 | 8.55} 8.35] $10.10 | 8.85 7.7 : 
Strippers, machine: Females........._..____.__. | 9.84] 9.66] 7.87] 9.25 (1) 14. 83 7.07 ™ 
Selectors, wrappers: | 
a Se olen 29.71 | 
ile nde nenneimnsintinadeos (1) i i 1 i 16.77 | 
Cigar makers, hand, whole work: | ” si " . | 
Ell Te ee | ee ee 13.51 | 13.86 | . 
(STR RST NRE Bn (1) 13. 21 | Sum 
Bunchmakers, hand: Aver 
EE ee a Te Se 17. 28 
a ais dbisbiin al OO Weeiinl 5 Sea 12.21] 14.41 | i133 Perce 
Rollers, hand: | 
TE | 10.93} (i) |. () | 13.10 , 
RAISES aaa aaa 11.00 | 10.65 | 10.09 | 12.00 | 12.68 | 12.27 ‘ 
Bunchmakers, hand-manipulated machine: 5 
(Nia RRS RRR: RIS Sa ee! ee a RE (:) g 
TENE TAT FETE SS a | 12.271 11.06} () | 12.07 }-..--- | i) | : 
Bunchmakers, shredded-filler machine: 8 
OG dened tied Lid deadeobitinion ee eee re a ee eee 15. 81 g 
RTC Re eas, in fe % Sees (1) | 13. 87 : 
Wrapper layers, shredded-filler machine: Females-|-------- , 2, ee See (3) 14. 55 $ 
Filler feeders, long-filler machine: Females... --- | 10. 32 (‘) * £5 :% fs oo -| (1) $ 
Binder layers, long-filler machine: Females.......| 10.18 | (') | 10.04 | 13.69 |..._-.-- |} @) : 
Wrapper layers, long-filler machine: Females__.-_- | 10.31 (1) SRS fee : 
Finishers, long-filler machine: Females.._.._.___- 6. 53 (1) 10.31 | 12 88 j....-..- } () — 
Examiners, final, cigar and box: iI 
Std encibmbnmatthaitickines<wtahiwcmalnadnwe  / =. (') ee (1) | 
0 CO ee rs Fae padvdieakben (') (!) — (‘) | 
Packers y 
EES SR ee Sener Se een | eae eee (1) 23. 37 
EES IS ee ee ae | 10.59 | 12.10 | 10.30 | 12.18 12.73 | 21.00 6 
Banders and cellophaners, hand: Females_------- | (2) 9. 64 (1) 14. 20 (1) 11. 74 Ms rec 
Banders and cellophaners, machine: Females - - - - 9.57} () (!) 11. 03 (1) 11. 80 rec 
1 Averages not shown for less than 12 employees. 7 
Wages and Hours in Union Bakeries, May 15, 1936 — = 
VERAGE rates of wages in the bakery trades, as reported in a 
survey by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics! in- 
creased slightly more than 2 cents an hour between 1935 and 1936. 
The average rate in 1935 was $0.877 per hour, and in 1936 it was 
$0.899 per hour. The Hebrew bakeries maintained an average wage é 
differential of about 41 cents over other bakeries during both years. All 
H 
1 This study is based on union rates obtained by agents of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for May 15, 136, On 


in 43 cities of the United States, covering over 15,000 union members in the bakery trades. Averages aré 
weighted according to the number of members in the various local unions. See Monthly Labor Review, 
April 1936 (pp. 912-915), for a similar report on surveys taken in 1934 and 1935. 


the 











| Percent of members whose hourly rates were— 
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One reason for this differential, aside from the generally higher rates 


in Hebrew bakeries, is the fact that a large proportion of Hebrew 
bakeries are located in New York, where the average of all rates is 
higher than in other localities.2 The 1936 average rate in New York 
Hebrew bakeries was $1.283, and outside of New York it was $1.035. 

Thirty percent of all the union members covered in 1936 received 
rates of $1 or more per hour. Nearly 78 percent of the members 
employed in Hebrew bakeries had rates of $1 or more, while only 
12% percent of the members in other bakeries received such rates. 
Almost 60 percent of all the union members covered received rates 
from 60 cents to less than $1 an hour, as is seen in table 1. 





Table 1.—Union Wage Scales in the Bakery Trades, May 15, 1936 





























: , ' eal Hebrew Other 
Classified hourly rates | All bakeries bakeries bakeries 
aes | a a —_ Dai a 
Number of union members covered -..................--_-._--. 15, 086 | 4, 202 10, 884 
pe EE Sree nn a $0. 899 $1. 196 $0. 785 











eh nt bdeneinwintina ncedévdtendndannccwwmes 0.2 | oe nhc. nica 0.2 
NS eee tT ® eI” 2.0 
ee 2.0 0.8 2.5 
50 cents and under 60 cents....................._________- 7.2 a 9.7 
I POI io 6 oiecccwncccccaseccncdsccccce! 10.9 2.3 14,2 
70 cents and under 80 cents-_--.............---.------- 18.7 - Re 25. 1 
80 cents and under 90 cents... ...........................-] 11.1 3:3 14.5 
eee So ERR 17.9 14.2 19.3 
nuk dawbbelsncacies 9.0 8.5 9.3 
TTT TE 5.8 17.5 1,2 
senna enlnch necbaenntainine 2% 2.5 2.0 
TE 7.6 27.2 (*) 

SR eee 6.1 . 2 9 Rrgenee ees ress 








1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Almost 40 percent of the union members covered in both years 
received wage increases during the period (table 2). Only 3 percent 
received decreases, the remaining having no change in wage rates. 


Table 2.—Changes in Wage Scales in the Bakery Trades, 1936 Compared 
































With 1935 
ume- Wagerates per hour 
ber of a 
_ Number of quotations Percent of members 
Type of bakery com- showing— affected 
parable 
with | No | No 
1935 | Increase | Decrease change Increase | Decrease change 
ee ee 241 68 | 12 161 39.4 3.0 | 57.6 
=== | >> = = — 
Hebrew bakeries__..........._._. 59 23 2 34 38. 3 .4 | 61.3 
Other bakeries................... 182 45 10 127 39.8 4.2 | 56. 0 

















? About 28 percent of the union members covered were employed in Hebrew bakeries. Two-thirds of 
these were located in New York City. 
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Average union hours in the bakery trades have remained at a)oy; 
43 hours per week for the past 3 years. During the period 1929-33 J P! 







































































hours averaged slightly more than 47 per week. ; th 
In 1936 almost 38 percent of the union members worked on a 49. BF * 
hour-per-week scale, 21 percent on one of around 44 hours, and 27 “ 
percent on a 48-hour-per-week scale (table 3). Practically ‘all mem. ca 
bers in Hebrew bakeries worked over 44 hours per week, while in th & be 
other bakeries 70 percent of the members worked 44 hours or less. 
m 
Table 3.—Union Scales of Hours in the teamed Trades, May 15, 1936 he 
pr a = — _———— = a —_— . 
Classified weekly | All bakeries | Hebrew | Other . 
assined weekly hours akeries bakeries | bakeries rl 
a ssiaticiaialiatatat - 4 eine -- . A 
ee ee eee Ee ee 48.0 45.3 | 42. he 
Percent of members whose hours per week were— “% ay CF Se 
Oe es amandamenbaibaabinacicnls 1.9 | 4.2 | 
EAL a ae  ) SEER ey Be 
Over 35 and under 374 hours............................- | eerie ras 
a te Oe ea ee Bits stiiditiienietnai 
I a es aac baemumaeumas | ¢ meee 
Over 40 and under 44 hours. ..__..........---- saeuaaalaene +g RINE. Py 
TSA ot AL epee aaa a IS eee 5 Serene pe 
Over 44 and under 48 hours_-___..........--- aie ae ine 21.2 68. 4 fc 
aii ti abt eae Se GE PY Hae NEEM eco 27.4 | 27. 4 | 74 
} 
alii — a a 
h 
Less than 1 percent of the union membership covered in 1935 ani — o 
1936 had increases in hours per week during the past year, while 34 
percent had decreases. As is seen from table 4, for most of the — s 
members there were no changes in hours between the 2 years. . fi 
. b 
Table 4.—Changes in Hour Scales in the Bakery Trades, 1936 Compared a 
With 1935 
eee ; , h 
Num- Hours per week 
ber of 
quota-| l a 
Type of bakery — Number of — show- Percent of members aff: g 
parable — 
with | ( 
1935 | Increase | Decrease No Increase | Decrease | 
change | change 
eee ae rR ATT! en 241 7 9 225 0.7 3.5 | 
Hebrew bakeries. -.-............-- 59 2 thai 57 <n : 9 
Other bakeries. ..............-.-- 182 5 9 168 9 i) ( 











There is considerable variation within a city in the maximum hours 
observed in the different kinds of shops, although in no case are work- 
days more than 8 hours. Four agreements provide for a 6-hour day, 
while 6% to 7% hours are provided in 20 agreements. Split schedules 
of 6 hours for 4 days and 8 hours for 2 days or 6% hours for 4 days and 
7 hours for 2 days are occasionally provided to meet the exigencies 0! 
week-end demands for goods. In all but 10 cases, which set a 5-day 
week, the workweek was 6 days. 
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Overtime work is often prohibited when union members are unem- 
ployed or except in cases of emergency. In some cases a permit from 
the union must be secured before overtime may be worked. Other 
agreements set & limit on the amount of overtime permissible for each 
employee, usually a maximum of 2 hours per week. In a number of 
cases at least a certain number of hours, commonly 12, must elapse 
before an employee may be called to begin the next day’s work. 

Although in some agreements work on any holiday is prohibited, 
most agreements apply such prohibition only to labor holidays. Six 
holidays were provided in most cases, but the number varied from 
three to nine. The usual holidays observed are New Year’s, Memo- 
rial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 
Agreements for Hebrew bakeries generally provide for several religious 
holidays in addition to the legal holidays. 


Pay for Overtime and Extra Work 


THE usual overtime rate in union bakeries is time and a half, although 
somewhat lower rates were fairly common. The rate for work per- 
formed on the weekly day off and on holidays is in most cases the same 
as the overtime rate, although some provide for double pay for work on 
holidays. Some agreements provide full pay when holidays are 
observed. 

Because of the necessity of night work to produce fresh goods for 
sale the following day, a provision for extra pay for night work is 
frequently found. The periods during which this extra pay applies 
begin between 6 and 10 p. m. and end between 4 and 6 a. m. The 
amount of the night bonus varies from an additional 5 cents an 
hour to 25 cents an hour. 

A minimum of 5 or 6 hours or a full day’s pay is at times provided for 
all those beginning a day’s work. In one agreement half pay is 
guaranteed during the first 2 weeks of absence from work due to 
disability. 

Employment Regulations 


Two agreements provide that seniority shall determine order ot 
lay-off and reemployment. All the other agreements provide that, 
during slack seasons, work is to be shared equally under a rotation 
system. Several agreements specify that a worker may not be laid 
off except at the end of a pay period and in most cases at least a week’s 
notice is required. Notice must often be sent to the union as well as 
to the individual worker affected. An employee may be discharged 
for cause at the employer’s discretion, but the union is given time to 
investigate before the discharge becomes permanent. Discriminatory 
discharge for union activity is prohibited. Substitutes and new 
workers miust be secured from the union in about half the agreements. 
Without exception these men must apply for union membership 
within a specified period, never longer than 2 weeks. 
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Apprentices | Tab! 


VARIATIONS in the size and mechanization of the establislnen; 
cause a considerable diversity in the requirements regarding apprep- 
tices. When the number of apprentices is limited to a proportion of 
journeymen employed, the ratio is in most cases 1 apprentice to 5 
journeymen. Sometimes the ratio is as high as 1 to 3, in other cases 
as low as 1 to 15. In many shops apprentices are assigned on the — — 
basis of 1 or 2 to each shift. The length of apprenticeship is usually — 


Cit 


3 years, but other periods are established in some agreements. Jn J #” 
those agreements where the age of the entering apprentice is regulated. | 
17 to 25 years is the usual limit. Unfon membership is required of ne 
apprentices either before starting to work or after a brief probationary 

period. sas 


Rates of Wages and Hours in Each City 


Union rates per hour and hours per week in the bakery trades, by 
city and occupation, May 15, 1936, and May 15, 1935, are shown in Por 
table 4. h 


Ovi 


He 
Table 4.—Union Scales of Wages and Hours in the Bakery Trades, May 15, 
1935 and 1936 






































A a" Un 
| | | 
195 | |May 15, 1936) May 15, 19 
} nl tees Ur 
i 
City, type of bakery, my Rates| | City, type of bakery, (Rates Rates 
and occupation | of \Hours of |Hours || and occupation of |Hours| of Hour 
|wages|; per j|wages| per || wages| per |wages per 
per | week; per | week | per | week! per | week 
hour | | hour hour hour 
i | 
Baltimore, Md. | | | | Buffalo, N. Y.—Contd. 
Hebrew bakeries: Hebrew and Polish bak- 
Foremen and oven- | Dol. Dol. eries—C ontinued. 
TR iptscvecessscs 1.188) 48 | 1.188 48 Night work: 
Second hands. ..---- 1.125; 48 1, 125 48 First hands and | Dol. Dol. | 
ovenmen...__. 0.708} 48 | 0.708) 48 
Boston, Mass. Second hands, B 
mixers, and 
Hebrew bakeries: bench hands..| .667) 48 . 667 48 
a 1.146; 48 1, 146 48 
Second hands. ------ 1.042) 48 | 1.042) 48 Butte, Mont. E 
Third hands- ----.--- . 938; 48 . 938 48 | 
Foremen or mixers. ____- | 1.091) 44 1, 091 44 
Buffalo, N. Y. | Ovenmen or benchmen..; .955) 44 . 955 44 
Day work: Chicago, Ill. 
— and mix- 
2 Se . 667, 48 . 667 48 || Retail bakeries: I 
Bench Reape .625| 48 . 625 48 First hands......._- 1,771 48} 1.750) 48 
Night work: Second hands... ____ 1,729 48} 1.708) 48 
— and mix- Wholesale bakeries: 
ad atte .708| 48 »w 48 First hands, oven- 
Bench es . 667) 48 . 667 48 men, and spongers_| *. 730 40} 2.730 40 
Hebrew and Polish bak- Second hands... .._- 2.690; 40| 2.690) 40 
eries: | Bohemian bakeries: ( 
Day work: Small aoe. | 
First hands and First heat . 667 48} .625 48 
ovenmen..--_-- . 667; 48 . 667 48 too hands...| .604 48; . 563| 48 
Second hands, e la eae: | , 
mixers, and irst ae . 800 ES Be 
bench hands..! .583) 48 . 583 48 Second hands...! .725 nae I. 




















110 cents per hour more for work between 10 p. m. and 44. m., 
25 cents per hour more for work between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
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May 15, 1936 May 18, 1006 | 
City, type of bakery, | Rates| Rates | 
and occupation of |Hours| of |Hours | 
wages; per |wages| per | 
per | week| per | week 
hour hour - 
Chicago, Ill.—Contd. | 
Hebrew bakeries: Dol. Dol. 
Vote coca teectus 131.125 2/31. 125 32 
Second hands--.-.-.-.-- 31. 063 32/3 1, 063) 32 
Third hands. ...---- 3, 938 32) 3.938 32 
Polish bakeries: | 
Foremen or spong- 
fi lace att . =o oe 
Second hands- -..--- 5 a, a eee 
Scandinavian bakeries: 
First hands, spong- | 
ers, or ovenmen._..| *. 900} 42| 5.850 42 | 
Second hands-.-_---- 5. 850 42) 5.800 42 
Helpets..........--- $.550| 42) §. 500 42 | 
| | 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
| 
Foremen or first hands_.| .920 40; .895) 40 
Bench and machine 
a 77! 40} .7 40 | 
Ovenmen and mixers....| .838 40) .813 40 | 
el ainccdiiteence vine .600)} 40) .575) 40 | 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Union A: 
Ficse bands......... . 750 48} .750 48 || 
Second hands- .-.----| . 625 48) .625) = 48 || 
Biacesccosens .563) 48! .417| 48 || 
Union B: 
Small shops | 
First hands. -.-- . 750| _ os, ae 
Second hands.._|} .688 ae were | 
Third hands..._| .563 hast a 1] 
Large shops: | ] 
Mixers or oven- 
a . 750 40 720 40 
Bench or ma- | 
chine hands__-| .690 40| .610 40 
Mixer helper or \| 
molder and | 
Givider........ . 640 40} .610 40 || 
Oven feeders....| . 580 40) . 550 40 | 
Helpers, male_.__| . 530 40; .500 40 | 
Helpers, female.| .390 40, .370 40 | 
Slicers, female...| .470 a 
Bohemian bakeries: | 
First hands- ---- cinal ja 48) .750) 48 | 
Second hands. ------ 708 48| .708 48 | 
Third hands- ---_---- . 625 48) .625 48 
Hebrew bakeries: 
First hands----_-..--- | 1.042 48 1. 042, 48 
Second hands- -._-_- . 938 48; .938) 48 
Third hands-.-.--._- . 500 48) .500) 48 | 
Dallas, Tex. | 
Hand shops: 
Foremen...........- . 667 48| .667| 48 | 
Ovenmen or mixers.| .500 48) .500) 48 | 
Bench hands-___-___- . 458 48} .458) 48 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See Rock Island (Ill.) 
district.) 
Denver, Colo. | 
Hand shops: 
Foremen, day work.| .857 42| .857 42 
Foremen, night 
Re itiictaniitanson .929| 42) .929) 42 





City, type of bakery, 
and occupation 


Denver, Colo.—Contd. 


Hand shops—Contd. 
Ovenmen or mixers, 
day work___ 


Bench or machine | 
hands, day work._| 
hands, | 


Machine 
night work______. 
Machine shops: 
Shift foremen: 
Day work...-__.. 
Night work 
Part day 
night work__. 
Mixers and oven- 
men: 
Day work_-.--- 
Night work. .. 
Part day and 
night work___. 
Bench or machine 
operators: 
Day work.....-- 
Night work 
Hebrew bakeries: 
Foremen or ovenmen 
Second hands-.-...-.- 
SSD 
Bench hands-__.-._-_- 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Hand shops: 
| ee 
Journeymen 


a iciviisnstopsiniorsial 


Machine shops: 
ee 
Doughmixers..__..-_- 
Sponge mixers-.----- 


0, 
Bench men.-.-.......- 


Machine men..-_-_-__- 
Detroit, Mich. 
Union A: 
First hands, mixers, 
or ovenmen......- 
Second hands or 
benchmen......... 
Union B: 
First hands, mixers, 
or ovenmen...._.. 
Second hands 


Hebrew bakeries: 
First hands, night: 


i stcicnteritntiinsees 


Duluth, Minn. 


Foremen ee EI Rab 
Mixers and ovenmen.._- 
Bench hands._........-- 


Houston, Ter. 


ee 
Mixers, ovenmen, 

os eee 
Bench or machine men-. 


+15 cents per hour more for work between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
‘20 cents per hour more for work between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
‘20 cents per hour more for work between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 


and | 


‘May 15, 1936 
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Table 4.—Union Scales of Wages and Hours in the Bakery Trades, May 15, 





May 15, 1935 





















































a Rates 
| of |Hours| of |Hours 
|wages| per |wages} per 
per | week} per | week 
hour hour 
| 
Dol. | | Dol. 
| 0. 762} 42| 0. 762 42 
714) 42| .714| 42 
. 786 “ .786| 42 
| .875| 40] .875 40 
- 950) 40) . 950 40 
| 913} 40! 913 40 
| | 
800 40; .800 40 
875 40} . 875 40 
| 
. 838 40} .838 40 
|_| 
| .750} 40) .750) 40 
| 1825} 40} 825] 40 
| 954) 48] .854| 48 
.813| 48] .813 48 
| 594) 48). 504 48 
| .792 48) .792 48 
| 
| 625 48| .573 48 
563} 48) .521| 48 
417 S 417 48 
. 750} eS ea 
. 650) ing Sas 
.600| 40)_.._.. oe 
MN), Ge anclemsece 
. 600 Ci cndecienenas 
oe Ses ee 
. 750 48} .917 48 
. 667 48| .750 48 
sia} 48} .875 48 
| 
te: 48| .750| 48 
1.356} 45) 1.311 45 
1.400} 45] 1.356 45 
1, 289 45| 1. 244 45 
. 693 44 a 44 
614 44| .614) 44 
.591} 44) . 585 44 
| 
‘a 2 ie 
si ss lated nde 
cc a Oh ee. 
_ fa fy ee 
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Table 4.—Union Scales of Wages and Hours in the Bakery Trades, 


City, type of bakery, 
and occupation | 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Day work: 
Foremen 





Mixers or spongers | 


or ovenmen and | 
Grawers............ 
Bench hands 
Night work: 
poremen............ 
Mixers or spongers 
or ovenmen and 
Grawers......<...« 
Bench and eel 
oc alee ace 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Hebrew bakeries: 
z irst hands 


mixers, or | 


Ovenmen, 
spongers 
RRS Ce 


Manchester, N. H. 


Foremen or mixers_____- 
Bench hands.........._- 
Second hands 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hebrew bakeries: 


Foremen or first | 


Bench hands, oa] 
Bench hands, second_| 
Moline, Ill. | 


(See Rock Island CI.) | 
district.) 


Newark, N. J 
Union A: 
Foremen, ovenmen 


Third hands. 


Union B 
First hands or oven- 
I See 
Second hands or 
benchmen.._______ 


Hebrew bakeries: 
Foremen or oven- 


Second hands or 
ll AS AE 


New Haven, Conn. 
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F ] 
May 15, 030 May 15, 1935 | 





Rates 
of 
wages 
per 
hour 


Dol. 
0. 979 


. 896 
. 834 


. 104 


1. 021 








. 959 


. 188 
. 063 


. 883) 
. 765| 
| 


. 819 
. 625 


. 792 
- 625 
. 688 





723 
. 638) 


. 875 
. 725 





" 
‘00 


_ 


. 250 
. 146 


—_ 


750 
. 713 





. 675 











| 
Rates| 
Hours! of 
per | wages 
week | per 
| hour 
| Dol. 
“| 0. 979 
40| .896 
* . 834) 
40) 1. 1041 
40) 1. 021) 
} 
40 - 959) 
} 
Q 1, 125 
48| 1. 021 
a 
al . 883 
40 .765 
40| . 819) 
40) . 625 
= 
48} . 792) 
48 - 625) 
"7 . 688 
| 
47| .766 
47, .681 
47| .596 
40} 1.000 
40; .875 
40| .7 
48| 1.333 
48) 1. 200 
48) 1. 250 
48; 1.146 
48) .750 
48} .713) 
48! | 675! 





Hours | 


per 


week | 


40 


40 
40 


40 
40 


48 
48 


40 
40 


40 
40 


48 
48 
48 


47 
47 
47 


40 
40 


3744 
37% 


48 


48 
48 
48 














































15, Tab 
| 
May 15, 1936)Ma 
| = 
] City, type of bakery, /|Rates Rat 
and occupation of ony of |Houre Ci 
wages | was 
per weak pe 
hour | he 
| 
| New Haven, Conn.—Con. 
| 
|| Hebrew bakeries: 
Foremen or oven- | Dol. | Dol Mai 
| ae, 1. 000 48) 1. 00 48 
| Second hands. -._-___- | -917 ‘| ) ts 
| Third hands or help- | 
| ian Pha | .417 48 | { 
| 
| New York,N.Y. | | 
| | | 
'| Union A: | . 
Foremen............ 1. 250 40} 1. 25% , Mi 
| First hands -_._..___- | 1.050 40! .97 4s Ass 
Second hands. -..__- | .950 40} .917 45 8 
—aiiieas 700 40} .58 4s Bel 
Union B: He 
First hands_...._...} 1.021 48]___ He 
1) Second hands.......| .938 48) , 
ss . 750 48) _ 
| Union C: 
First hands or oven- | | 
eee | . 950!) 40) 979 
Second hands..-____- | .850| 40} .91 { 
Third hands... ____- | . 750) 40] .62 , 
| Bohemian bakeries: Ul 
First hands... ....__| 1.071 35) 1. 100 
Second hands or | | 
benchmen_.__..-__- 1. 000 35) . 95 

French bakeries: | 

Day work: 
First hands... .. | .875| 48)... ; 
1] Second hands- - - 833} 48 U 
Third hands. --. 792) 48 
Night work: 
First hands--.__| 933 45 
Second hands...| .889 45}. . 
Third hands... | .844 45) _. 

German bakeries: | , 
First hands......._.| .979 
Second hands.._....| .917 a 

ee el 
Hebrew bakeries: 
Union A: 
| First hands or | 
| ovenmen.._.-... | 1.125 48' 1.042 4s 
Second hands.._! 1. 063 48! .979 4s 
Third hands. - -- . 813 48! .625 48 
Union B: . 
First hands. .___. 1. 146 a ( 
Second hands. - . 978 ae | 
Helpers. .......- . 750) 48) __ 
Union C: 
First hands. .._- 1. 467 45} 1. 400 45 
Second hands. _} 1. 333 45] 1. 267 $5 
Reeeers... ....... . 933 45| .867 4 
Union D: 
First hands... __| 1. 467 45| 1. 467 45 
Second hands. ._} 1.333 45| 1. 333 4 
Third hands._.._| .933 45) .933 45 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Day work: | 
ae . 825 40} .825 | 4\ 
Ovenmen or mixers_| .725 40} .725 +0) 
Benchmen........-- . 625 40} .625 40) 

Night work: 

Poremen............ . 950 40; .950 4() 
Ovenmen or mixers.| .800 40} .800| 4() 
Benchmen.........- .700' 40' .700' «= 4 
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15, Table 4.—Union Scales of Wages and Hours in the Bakery Trades, May 15, 
; 1935 and 1936—Continued 
92 a | |} | 
. May 15, 1936) May 15, 1935 || May 15, 1936|May 15, 1935 
Tone ' City, type of bakery, |Rates Rates || City, type of bakery, |Rates Rates 
cot and occupation of |Hours| of |Hours | and occupation of |Hours} of |Hours 
weak wages; per | wages; per | wages} per | wages! per 
per | week| per .| week per | week| per | week 
hour hour | hour hour | 
eS ke Si ie A sek: Phen 
Peoria, Il. Rochester, N. Y.—Con, 
Machine bakeries: Dol. Dol. Hebrew bakeries: Dol. Dol. 
a ae Foremen.......-....- 0. 929 42) 0.905) 42 Ovenmen. -___- ...--| 1.031} 48} 1.100 45 
4 Spongers or oven- Mixers or bench | 
~ ----| -810 42) .786) 42 hands.............| .990] 48] 1.056} 45 
Bench or machine Third hands.______- . 729] | eee Ss eal 
ee . 738 42} .714| 42 
Rock Island, (Jll.) district 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Day work: Foremen, | 
Mixer or ovenmen--.-_. . 880 40} .880) 40 ovenmen or mixers___.| .673} 48] .673 48 
{ Assistant mixer or as- Night work: 
45 sistant ovenmen.......| .750 40| .750| 40 Foremen_____-- ...| .904 48) .904 48 
4s Benchor machine hands_| .720 40| .720) 40 Ovenmen or mixers.| .798 48} .798 48 
Helpers or packers. _.... .550} 40) .550) 40 Benchmen.-__..___. | .656] 48] .656] 48 
Hebrew hakeries: 
First hands_---.- -oo) 1,300 45) 1.190] 45 St. Louis, Mo. 
Second hands. - ----- 1. 133 45) 1.133] 45 
Third hands..._....| 1.039 45| 1.039) 45 Small shops: | 
Fourth hands. -.-.--- . 661 45) .661} 45 Foremen............| .833 48} .833 48 
18 Second or bench | 
4s Pittsburgh, Pa. ae . 750 48! .750 48 
rr Machine bakeries: 
Union A: | Foremen-_.........--] 1.100 40) 1.100 40 
Ovenmen or mixers: Ovenmen or spon- 
3-men shift.....- . 733} 374%) .733) 37% =e 1. 000) 40} 1.000 40 
5-men shift... .- .933| 3734} .933) 37% Assistant spongers - “| 3950 40} .950 40 
Benchmen, 7-men Scalers or first bench | 
ea . 867) 37%) .867| 3744 hands.............| . 9251 40| .925 40 
Helpers. ............| .533| 3744) .533] 37% Bench or machine 
Union B: eet .900' 40) .900 40 
Ovenmen____- _....| .750| 40 | .700| 40 Helpers.............| .725|  40| [725] 40 
Benchmen, molders Counters...........- . 750) 4C} .750 40 
or dividers.._....__| .700} 40 . 650} 40 Hebrew bakeries: 
ec | . 690) 40 . 550} 40 Foremen............ 1. 146 48) 1. 042| 48 
aa . 535} 40 . 500; 40 Second hands....__.| .979 48) .875) 48 
7 ie Sacecceccces . 430} 40 . 400} 40 Third hands... -..-. . 833] 48) .625) 48 
ebrew bakeries: ; 
First hands or oven- St. Paul, Minn. | 
Re 1,333] 45 | 1.289) 45 Hand bakeries: 
Second hands or Foremen.........-.-.- . 646) 48) .646 48 
mixers. ..-- Se 1.267) 45 1,222! 45 Bench hands_______. . 583! 48} .583 48 
Third hands or Ovenmen or mixers_| . 604 48! .604 48 
48 benchmen........-| 1.178) 45 | 1.133) 45 Machine bakeries: | 
48 a . 705 4 ‘| . 705 44 
43 Portland, Oreg. Bench hands.....___|  . 636 44] .636 44 
Ovenmen or mixers_| .659 44] . 659 44 
. — . 875) 40 .875) 40 San F , Cali 
Ovenmen or mixers.__._.| .840| 40 .840| 40 San Francisco, Calif. 
Bench or machine hands} .800} 40 . 800} 40 Foremen or ovenmen.._}| 1.020 36; .992 36 
PS Eas . 970 36; . 949 36 
{t Providence, R. I. Bench hands.........--- . 950 36} .927 36 
45 ; Flour blenders. -..-.---- . 900 36 .798 36 
4: Foremen or ovenmen..._| .938| 48 - 938) 48 SE ittmidinacnneien . 750 36} . 733 36 
Second hands, mixers or Small bakeries: 
{5 benelimen............. . 865) 48 . 865) 48 Foremen or oven- 
5 EEE See . 850 42) .850 42 
Rochester, N. Y. Res . 850 42} .813 42 
Bench hands-_.-.---- . 794 42} .795 2 
Hand bakeries: | SE . 571 ee pee 
Foremen or first French and Italian bak- 
SE . 730) 48 . 730} 48 eries: 
0 Second hands, oven- Foremen, ovenmen, 
0 men or mixers.....| .677| 48 .677| 48 and mixers_....... a. —— 
0 = _ —. or Bench hands........|  .733 a 
nch and ma- , 
0 chine hands...____ .642| 48 | .642| 48 Seattle, Wash. 
0 Machine bakeries: Ce 1. 130 36! 1.130 36 
0 Foremen or first Mixers, ovenmen, or 
li .810) 44 . 276) 40 machine men._........| 1.070 36] 1.070 36 
Second hands, oven- Bench hands__......__-- 1. 000 36| 1.000 36 
men or mixers._____ .740| 44 .813) 40 8 RRR . 722 36) . 722) 36 
Benchmen.........- .700! 44 .770| 40 |’ Sea . 833 36' .833) 36 
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Table 4.—Union Scales of Wages and Hours in the Bakery Trades, May 



























































: y 15, 
1935 and 1936—Continued 
- 
May 15, 1936] May 15, 1935 || /May 15, 1936) M 
: W ‘ 
City, type of bakery, | Rates Rates City, type of bakery, (Rates | Rates 
and occupation of |Hours} of j|Hours and occupation of |Hours| of Hoy. 
wages} per |wages| per || wages) per |wages, per 
per | week} per | week per | week! per |y eck [ae 
hour hour hour hour : 
| fa | 
Scranton, Pa. Washington, D. C. 

. Dol. Dol. : r 
Mixers, rate A_._....__. 0.725, 40} 0.725} 40 || Day work: Dol. Dol OV 
Mixers, rate B_........- . 650 40| .600 40 Journeymen.........} 1.020) 40| 1.020) 4 
Bench hands, first_____- 1.125) 40) 1.125) 40 Helpers. ......----- 650} 40) .550) gy an 
Ovenmen, peel._.______- . 825 40} .825 40 || Night work: | @& :;: ( 
Traveling oven tenders__| . 525) 40) .525 40 Journeymen.........| 1.220) 40).1.220, 4 | In 
a . 775) 40| .775 40 Ge inndedoena . 650) 40} . 65 } 
ARR ERS .675| 40] .675| 40 Wichita, Kans 10 
i .550} 40) 550) = 40 ee, SNe. 
Pan setters and greasers.| . 625 40) . 625 a eee 675 40; .650) in 
Bench helpers____-.....- . 525 40} .525 40 |} Ovenmen..-..........--- . 650 40; .613 4 & 

Bench or machine hands_| . 625 40; .613 4 ra 
South Bend, Ind. Ge i a . 450 40| .450) 4 
First hands.........___. 625} 48] .625] 48 Worcester, Mass. 0 
Second hands____.._.__- 521} 48) .521| 48 || Hebrew bakeries: : 
Foremen...........- . 938 48) .938 a | 
Spokane, Wash. Second hands. .-_-.-- . 833 48} .833 a O} 
Foremen, mixers, and Youngstown, Ohio 

, , eee . 970 40} .970! 40 || Foremen................| .650 48) .65/ 48 . 
Bench or machine hands-_| .920 40} .920) 40 || Ovenmen and mixers. . 600 48; .600 4 ce 
RA aR ee . 650 40| .650 40 || Bench hands__........-- . 550 48) .550 4s 

Helpers, female... ___.-- . 250 48} .250) 4 a 

Springfield, Mass. Hebrew bakeries: 
Foremen or oven- a 
CO a ae . 833 48; .833 48 a -771 48) .729) 4 7 
Second hands, ovenmen, | i ennbons =e 48) .656) 4 P 

| . 729 48} .729 48 Bench hands... -.-._- . 615 48; .615 4 t] 

Bench hands._.-....---.- ‘ = 48| .625 48 RR . 458 48} .375) 4 
j | 
} 
} 
\ 
: ] 


H 
5 
3 
i 

mA 





Hours 
Der 
Week 


2e25 


_ >. 
=o oe 


Wages and Employment Conditions of Union Street- 
Railway Employees, May 15, 1936 


NCREASES in wage rates per hour of street-railway motormen and 

conductors, and bus operators! occurred between 1935 and 1936 in 
over one-half of the cities included in a survey of union scales of wages : 
and hours made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics.2 Although the 
increases ranged from 1 to 7 cents per hour, 1, 1%,2, or 3 cents per 
hour increases were the most frequent. The increases were confined 
in large part to the smaller cities and to the cities having the lower 
rates. 

The lowest rate, 35 cents an hour, was for bus drivers in New 
Orleans. The highest rate, 89 cents an hour, was in Pittsburgh, for 
operators of one-man cars with over 1 year’s experience. 

As table 1 indicates, the average hourly rate of wages rose from 66.0 
cents in 1934 to 68.8 cents in 1935, and to 69.2 cents in 1936. In 
all 3 years the largest groups of union members were working under 
agreements setting minimum rates of from 60 to 70 and 70 to 80 cents 
per hour. In 1936 nearly 80’ percent of the union members were in 
these classes. 





























Table 1.—Union Wage Scales of Street-Railway Employees, 1934 to 1936 
Item May 15, 1936 | May 15, 1935! | May 15, 1934! 

Number of members._..................---------------- | 50, 184 47, 503 45, 201 
Number of cities covered _---...-- EES ne ee | 49 48 48 
Weighted average of rates per hour !____._.._._-__..---- $0. 692 $0. 688 $0. 660 
Percent of members whose rates were ' 

CO Sa ee Ri ee (?) (2) 0.1 

a  oceesampond 0.6 | 1.5 1.7 

i TE TE TT a 11.5 | 9.1 17.0 

EE ee 30. 5 36.3 33. 6 

70 and under 80 cents_-__-....---- ease nuk aids on mani 49. 4 | 44.7 37.2 

NTN oo cece cua denwesenssmisewes | 8.0 | 8.4 10.4 








1 The averages are weighted according to the number of members in the various local unions. The 
—— for 1935 and 1934 are slightly less than those reported last year, due to a revision in the weighting 
or y. 

? Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


Pay for Overtime and Extra Work 


Tue rate for overtime work is time and a half in all but a few cases 
where straight pay or slightly higher than straight rates are provided. 
Many agreements specify that overtime must be paid for and cannot 
be canceled by granting time off later. 





1 Motormen, conductors, and bus drivers on city and city-suburban lines operated by the same company. 
1 This report is the result of a survey of union wages and provisions in the union agreements of street- 
railway employees in 49 cities. Similar studies have been made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics each 
year since 1921. 
977 
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Because uninterrupted streetcar and bus service requires a supply of 
extra or substitute employees to be constantly on call, such worker; 
are usually required to report periodically during the working day 
a central place. These workers are generally paid for a specified 
number of hours on duty, whether or not they are actually put to 
work. Other types of pay provisions establish pay at the usual rate 
for time spent waiting for repairs, answering complaints, making 0); 
reports, etc. Somewhat higher minimum rates are established in mos; 
cases for work with snow equipment, on routes involving delivery of 
newspapers, and for time spent in instructing new employees. If an 
employee i is temporarily transferred to a new job, he is paid whiche ver 
rate is higher, that of his own or the new job. 


Hours per Day and Week 


Tue 8-hour day is provided in a great majority of union agreements, 
although the 8%- and the 9-hour day are fairly common. In a fey 
cases the maximum hours are as low as 6 or as high as 10 per day. 
The usual workweek is 6 days. In only seven agreements was 3 
5-day week established, while in two, work was required on every day 
of the week. In two agreements a special provision for substitute 
workers guarantees them a minimum of 30 and 36 hours of work per 
week, respectively. 

Some of the agreements allow members to work overtime, although 
they are granted the right to have substitutes to perform such work 
Others limit overtime by specifying that at least 8 hours’ time must 
elapse between required work periods. 


Holidays and Vacations 


BEcAUsE continuous service is necessary, these workers do not 
observe the usual holidays. In most cases provision is made for 1 day 
off in 7, or 2 consecutive days off in 8. These weekly rest days are 
regularly scheduled. In some cases certain other holidays may be 
taken off, this privilege being granted on the basis of seniority or in 
order of indication of preference. 

Only a few agreements provide for 1- or 2- week vacations with pay 
after a specified period of service. The granting of leave without pay 
for a limited time (usually up to 2 months) is a common provision. 
Leave without pay is specifically provided for employees wishing to 
absent themselves on union business, The length of such leave is 
often limited to from 1 to 3 months unless the time is extended by 
mutual agreement. In some cases special arrangements must be 
made if more than a given number of employees wish to take such leave 
at the same time. All of these leave rights carry the concomitant 
right to reinstatement on the job without loss of seniority standing. 
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Employment Provisions 


\{eMBERSHIP in the union is required in only a minority of the 


' agreements. When required, it is extended to employees who have 
’ completed the probationary employment of 2 weeks to 3 months. In 
two cases the companies recommend that all employees join the union. 


In several cases the position of the union is strengthened by the 
company’s ‘assuming the obligation of collecting for union dues 
through the check-off system. A number of agreements provide that 
members suspended or expelled by the union must be discharged 


' from the service. In only one of the closed-union-shop agreements 


is the union designated as the agency to furnish new men when needed. 

The regulation of scheduled runs or routes of street-railway workers 
is one of the most important elements in the labor contract. These 
provisions are too varied and detailed in character to be described here. 
The general method of assigning runs is through a periodic bidding 
(from two to four times a year) by each regular employee for the desired 
schedule. Assignment is then made according to seniority. The same 
bidding system is instituted for new jobs established when one type of 
service is abandoned for another. 

Seniority likewise governs the movement of personnel in lay-off, 
reemployment, and promotion. The unit of seniority varies from a 
rating by department of service to a company-wide standing. The 
right of transfer, however, usually results in seniority standing accord- 
ing to length of service with the company rather than in a particular 
branch or department. A specified period of notice is usually required 
before lay-offs go into effect. Similar notice of intention to reemploy 
must be given before an employee can be considered as resigning from 
the service and forfeiting his seniority rights if he does not answer the 
call. Occasionally a time limit of 1 or 2 years is set on the period of 
lay-off during which a worker’s seniority status remains intact. This 
limitation also applies to workers on lay-off due to disability. Pro- 
motions are made in accordance with seniority unless an employee 
is not considered qualified. The possibility of abuse in making such 
exceptions to the seniority rule is curtailed by requirements for 
notification of vacancies before they are permanently filled, for written 
statement of reasons if seniority is not observed, or for the granting of a 
trial on the job to the senior employee. 


Rates Paid in Each City 


Tue rates per hour and the overtime rates in force on May 15, 1936, 
and May 15, 1935, in each city are shown in the following table. 
Since the hours of work are irregular, depending upon the ‘‘run’’, it is 
impracticable to tabulate them. 
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Table 2.—Union Rates of Wages per Hour of Street-Railway Emp). 


May 15, 1935, and May 15, 1936, by Cities 








City 











Atlanta, Ga. 


2-man cars: 
First 9 months_-_-___- 
10-18 months_______- 
After 114 years______ 
l-man cars: 
First 9 months_____- 
10-18 months_-__.___- 
After 144 years.____- 
WU GN. dc ccccicccce 


Birmingham, Ala. 


2-man cars: 


>». ae 
Bus drivers: 


Boston, Mass. 


Surface lines: 
2-man cars: 
First 3 months__ 


Guards: 
First 3 months__ 
4-12 months_-__- 
After 1 year___-_- 
Motormen: After 1 


1-man Cars: 
First 3 months. _--_-- 
yy _—— t22ghtee 
a cles 
; eS 


Chicago, Ill. 


Surface lines: 
2-man Cars: 
First 3 months_-_ 
4-12 months.-._-- 


l-man cars: 
First 3 months. - 
4-12 months--_-_- 


Bus drivers: 
Gas and trolley. _-.-- 
Owl, gas and trolley. 
Elevated lines: 
Conductors: 


1Regular rate multiplied by number shown. 






































Rates of wages per hour | Rates of wages p. 
May 15, 1936) May 15, 1935 City May 15, 1936| Ma; 
| 
Regu-| Over-| Regu-} Over- Regu-| Over-| Regu 
lar |time!) Jar | time! lar | time!) lar 
Chicago, Ill.—Contd. 
Elevated lines—Contd. 
$0.500} 144/$0.470) 1% Motormen: 
. 550 144) .520} 1% First 3 months__|$0. 687} 114/$0. 687 
- 580) 1b) .550) 1% 4-12 months_.___| .696 1%4| . 696 
After 1 year. -_-_- . 741 1%}. 741 
. 570 1% . 540 1% Guards, regular. ____ 678 144| 678) 
-620; 1% .590) 1% Guards, extra: 
-650| 1% .620; 1% First 3 months__| .651 1%} . 651 
. 600 1%! .550 1% 4-12 months..__.| .660 1k . 660 
After 1 year. -_-_- 7 144) . 669 
Cincinnati, Ohio | 
525) 144) .510) 14% || 2-man cars: | 
. 545 14) . 530 1% First 3 months__-.__. . 550 1%} . 550 
.575, 4) .560) 1% 4-12 months.........| .580) 114] .580 
y' 3, see -600; 144) .600 
.575| 1341 .560| 134 || 1-man cars: | | 
. 595 14) . 580 1% First 3 months__.._- . 620 1k}. 620 
. 625 1 .610 1% 4-12 months.........| .650) 1%) .650 
After 1 year_.......- | .670) 134] .670 
. 575} 144) .560) 114 || Bus drivers: | 
-595) 1%) .580) 1% Re ncchiaith debvdcbe drielen .670} 134] .650 
.625} 1%) .610) 1% i 2 eRe .660| 114) .630 
Cleveland, Ohio | 
2-man Cars: 
First 3 months. --.._. | .610; 1% 600) 
. 595 1%! . 580 1% 4-12 months.........| .640 144) . 630 
-655, 1%) .640) 1%) After 1 year. .......- .660; 1% 050 
-750} 1%) .735) 1% || Bus drivers: 
-850} 14%) .835) 1% First 3 months___._- .660| 1%) .650 
4-12 months.._......| .690 1%; .680) 
After 1 year_......_- .710| 1%! .700 
.595) 144) .580) 1%) 
-655) ls) .640) 1% Davenport, Iowa 
-750|} 14%) .735) 1% 
(See Rock Island (Iil.) | 
800} 1%) .785) 1% district.) 
-850} 14%) .835) 1% 
Dayton, Ohio 
. 700 1 . 700 1 Motormen: 
First 3 months....._.| .630} 1%) .500 
4-12 months.._...._- -550} 1%) .530 
After 1 year. ........ -570) 1%) .550 
5 2 ae ee 
‘ <a> Memes Meee Denver, Colo. 
530} 1 | . 500 61 
. 530) 1 -500) 1 I GI dees dd cnkdece .580) 1 . 570 
l-man cars and bus 
EE ET Se ee - 630) 21 . §20 
Des Moines, Iowa 
. 680; 1 . 680} 1 l-man cars or bus 
.710} 1 ae. & drivers: 
.730) 1 . 730} 1 First 3 months_-___-- .580) 1%) . 550 
-750; 14%) .750} 1 4-12 months.._..__-- -610} 14%) .580 
760| 1%| .7001 1 After 1 year. ......-- -653; 144) .600 
. 790 1 . 790 1 Detroit, Mich 
-810} 1 -810} 14% || 2man cars..__.......... . 750) i . 750 
- 830) 1 - 830} 1% || 1-man cars. _............ -800} 1 . 800 
el i oe fF Sa -800} 144) .800 
. 830 ig 830 if Erie, Pa. 
Bus drivers: 
First 3 months__.._- - 535] 144] .525 
.678| 1%) .678) 1% 4-12 months.........| .560) 1%] .550 
698} 134) .698) 1% After 1 year. ........ 585, 14! .575 

















‘ees 





1% after 14 hours 


’ 
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1} 
14 
14 
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' B&B Table 2.—Union Rates of Wages per Hour of Street-Railway Employees, 
May 15, 1935, and May 15, 1936, by Cities—Continued 














Rates of wages per hour | Rates of wages per hour 
| 








| 
May 15, 1936, May 15, 1935 'May 15, 1936|May 15, 1935 








Regu-| Over-| Regu-| Over- | Regu- 


Over-|Re -| Over- 
lar | time! lar | time! | lar y 


time!| lar | time! 





Grand Rapids, Mich. Minnecpolis, Minn. 
Bus operators 2-man Cars: 


j i Second 
Indianapolis, Ind. Third tng 


l-man cars and bus 
ae os and bus drivers: 
¢ . 


1% 











‘ Second year_- 
_ ; — - : Third year 
After 3 years Moline, Ill. 


Fifth to ninth year. 87 | (See Rock Island (Iil.) 
Ninth to tenth year.) . 580) district.) 
After 10 years .§ oa 

















. Newark, N. J. 
Lh a. l-man cars and bus | 
j-man cars and bus er ~iliae | 
drivers: | 
First 6 enn. — i l4| . 400) 1 New Haven, Conn 
7-12 months ; le] . % hie 
Second year 4 | .450} 1% | —— cars: ‘ 
) a ; : 4 irst 3 months 
After 3 years 1 : 4-12 months 
' 7 oe 7 t After 1 year 
North Little Rock Divi- | | Bus drivers (city)... -- | 
sion: 


New Orleans, La. 
— se and bus | | Bus drivers: 


: | First 5 months. -.--- 
vast rO mgaeas. -| ° (2| ° { 6-12 months......--- 
etweo| « + ber iz || 13-18 months.......- 
, a. * 17 || 19-24 months 
After 2 years_...| . 72) + v2 25-30 months 
’ m 31-48 months 
Madison, Wis. After 4 years 
Bus drivers: 


First 6 months ; ‘ New York, N. Y. 
7-12 months 


13-18 months . ; '| Bus drivers: 
After 18 months ane pal 


Manchester, N. H. Soetit ons 
l-man cars: | Fifth year 

First 3 months re Me . ; 
4-12 months of lh .. ] Oklahoma City, Okla. 
After 1 year : 1g) . 2 || 1-man ears: 


City: 
Memphis, Tenn. First 6 months- - 
2-man cars: After 6 months-_- 
; ] Interurban 
Second year : l4| . 5: \4 Bus drivers: 
After 2 years........| . | . ; First 6 months 
l-man cars and bus After 6 months 
drivers: 








RO\PINDA DO 

















Peoria, Ill. 
Second year jf iM) . \ 4 
After 2 years......-.| . 1m . 1 ,~ Panne and bus 


Milwaukee, Wis. Less than 1 year 
2-man cars: After 2 years. ......- 


. 560) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


= * alien 1-man cars: 

as “al First 3 months 
4-12 months 
.610/ 114] . 600 After 1 year 


. 630 lye} .620 > 
.650; 144) .640 Portland, Maine 


. 670; 14! ~. 660 


' Regular rate multiplied by number shown. 
* Regular rate plus 12) cents an hour. 
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Table 2.—Union Rates of Wages per Hour of Street-Railway Emp rees Tab! 
May 15, 1935, and May 15, 1936, by Cities—Continued 
Rates of wages per hour Rates of wages ; 
City May 15, 1936) May 15, 1935 City May 15, 1936 May 15, 193: 
Regu-| Over- — Over- Regu- Over-| Regn Over. 
lar |time!| lar | time! lar |time'| lar ting 
| 
Portland, Oreg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
2-man cars: Interurban lines: lanai 
First 3 months. ____- $0. 600} 114/$0.600) 114 2-man cars: “Ari 
4-9 months_.________ .630} 114) .630) 1% Passenger_____.- $0.500} 1 {$0,470 | a 
After 9 months_____- .650| 114) .650 1% , at . 520 1 491 - 
l-man cars and bus l-man cars._.._..__- .500; 1 . 47 ’ 
drivers: City lines: : 
First 3 months. -____- .670) 1%) .670) 1% l-man cars, and bus 
4-9 months.._._.___- .700} 114) .700) 1% drivers: V 
After 9 months......| .720 144} .720 1% First year....... . 460 14). 450 
After 1 year.._-. 530 144] . 520 ‘ 2 -ma 
Providence, R. I. 
7 
l-man cars and bus San Antonio, Ter. ; 
drivers: , 2p , > i-ma 
First 3 months. __... 650} 1%s| .650| 114 || Bus drivers............- 650) 14). 61 dr 
4-12 months_-__....-- -680; 14) .680) 1h 
Meee 2 POUT... cnnne . 700 1%] .7 14 San Francisco, Calif. 
Rochester, N. Y. 2-man Cars: ; 
First 6 months...... ~525) dg) 2525) 1 a 
2-man cars: 7-12 months.......-. .550) 14g). 550) 1k '] 
First 3 months- --.--- .. . Se oe 13-18 months_.....-- 575] 144). 575 4 
4-12 months___.._--- . 525 _, Bese See 19 months-244 years_| .600 1kg] . 600 ‘ 
Bier 1 yeer.......... . 545 144) .545] (4 After 24 years.__._. . 625 144]. 625 
aR . 565} 134] +. 565]... l-man cars: 
l-man cars: 19 months-2'4 years.| .650 144] ____- 
First 3 months- __-_-_- . 555 _. ee? See After 244 years. .__-- . 675 1% 
4-12 months......._. . 575 ., = oe Bus drivers: After 24% 
After 1 year._.....-- 595) lye} . 595) (4) es . 675 14.67! lly 
Bus drivers: Municipal lines: \ 
First 3 montlis......| .§25) 1%4¢/......}...... 2-man Cars. .._...--- y 14) .750) 1 
4-12 months.__.-_._. * i = ae Motor-coach drivers.| .800| 134) .800 
After 1 year. ........ - 565) 1}9) .565) (4) Cable-cars: Gripmen th 
. and conductors....| .625) 1 625 
Rock Island (Ill.) district wr 
l-man cars and bus Scranton, Pa. C 
ents months 545 1% l-man cars and bus 
7-12 months....-----| 1565] 144|.22--|-22277 drivers......-.-------. 600] 134] 680] VE 
After 1 year_......-- 585) 144) .525) 1% ti 
Seattle, Wash. ' 
St. Louis, Mo. e] 
Interurban lines.........| .710| 1%] .710 
2-man cars: Municipal lines: di 
CC ae .. —_ . oa Se Less than 2 years....| .700) 1%) .700) 1% 
Second year......--- ae.” ee After 2 years: . tg 
UL ae i: li 2-man cars: 
After 3 years. _.....- -650| 1%) .650) 1% Conductors.| .740} 1%) .740, ly ir 
l-man cars, and bus Operators or 
drivers: gripmen__.| .810 14; .810) | 
| . _— ae eee l-man cars and 
Second year..._..--- (ee | RP eee bus drivers....| .800| 1%) .800 
ee Pelt... ..<..... - 677 || CE (ERS 
After 3 years_.....-- -720| 1%) .720) 1% South Bend, Ind. | 
&. Pout, Mian. l-man cars and bus 
2-man cars: ie EE be .-| .450) 144/ . 400! P 
First year_........-- . 520} 1%] .500) 1% | b 
Second year......--- 550} 144) .530) 1% Springfield, Mass. ‘i 
Third year_...._._-- .580) 144) .560) 1% 
l-man cars, and bus l-man Cars: 
drivers: First 3 months_____- 560} 114) .560 V4 7 
First year........... -560; 144) .530) 1% 4-9 months___...._.- 610) 1%) .610, 1% C 
Second year_....._-- -590; 1344 .560) 1% After 9 months..._.. 650} 144) .650) 1% 
,, a -630i 144) .600| 134 || Bus drivers._......._._- -650| 134) .650) 1% , 
, 
1 Regular rate multiplied by number shown. 


‘ Regular rate plus 20 cents an hour. v 
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Table 2.—Union Rates of Wages per Hour of Street-Railway Employees, 
May 15, 1935, and May 15, 1936, by Cities—Continued 














Rates of wages per hour | | Rates of wages per hour 








May 15, 1936] May 15, 1935 | |May 15, 1936|May 15, 1935 
| | ° 
| |Regu- Over-| Regu-| Over- 
| lar |time') lar jtime! 








Regu-| Over-| Regu-} Over- 
lar jtime!) lar | time! || 





Toledo, Ohio | Wichita, Kans. 





} 
i | 
l-man cars and bus Interurban lines: | 
drivers: 2-man cars: 
First 6 months...... 6\$0. 55 Passenger 1 |$0.470 


. 470) 
7-12 months....._... : 4) |! Freight .520; 1 . 520 
After 1 year ) Worcester, Mass. | 


_ | l-man Cars: 
Washington, D. C. First 3 months_____- 


4-12 months 
2 -man cars: After 1 year_ 
First 3 —— pm ly .! Bus drivers 
4-12 months . 630 6| .630 ; 
After 1 year _.| 650 650} 13 Youngstown, Ohio 
l-man cars and s | l-man cars and bus | 
drivers: drivers: 
First 3 months.._...| .650 4\ .650 Sa ---| 
4-12 months . 690 . 690 ly Rate B_____. 














650 




















After 1 YeOt.........] .7¢10 l4| .710 14 || Rural lines: 1-man cars... j "610 





| Regular rate multiplied by number shown. 


Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions in Intercity 
Motor-Transport Industries 


EEKLY hours in 1935 averaged 42.7 for regular bus drivers 

employed by independent companies and 43.8 hours for 
those employed on railroad bus lines; average weekly earnings 
were $27.85 and $33.89. A report‘ recently issued by the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation, based upon material collected from 
various sources, shows striking variations in average weekly working 
time and average hourly and weekly earnings as between drivers 
employed by independent companies and railroads, and as between 
drivers employed in local operations and those in intercity transpor- 
tation. A general tendency toward shortening hours and increas- 
ing average hourly earnings was noted, however. 


Scope of Report 


THE report is divided into three parts, covering motorbus trans- 
portation, motortruck transportation, and considerations common to 
both methods of transportation. It covers earnings and hours.of 





! Federal Coordinator of Transportation. Hours, Wages, and Working Conditions in the Intercity Motor 
Transport Industries. Pt. I: Motorbus transportation. Pt. II: Motortruck transportation. Pt. III: 
Considerations common to motorbus and motortruck transportation, Washington, i236. 

Similar studies have been made for air, water transportation, and a number of studies relative to railway 
transportation. For summaries of reports covering air and water transportation, see Monthly Labor Re 
view, September 1936 (p. 678) and December 1936 (p. 1492). 


131768—-37——-12 
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the various classes of employees, State regulation of hours of service 
qualifications for bus and truck drivers as imposed by the States ang 
by private companies, motor-vehicle accidents as related to drive 
fatigue, and labor relations in the motor-transport industries. 

The report was based upon the following sources of information: 
The field study of wages and hours in intercity motor bus and truck 
transportation made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in July 1933 
covering principally independent operators of busses and trucks in 44 
States and the District of Columbia; the results of a questionnair 
sent by the Federal Coordinator to steam railroads and intercity 
electric railways in 1933, covering bus and truck operations in whic} 
railroads were interested; data collected by the National Recovery 
Administration under the industrial code for the motor bus and truck 
industries, which covered March 1934; information from two surveys 
conducted in 1935, one being a field study including independent 
operators and the other a mail-questionnaire survey of busses and 
trucks operated by affiliates of steam railroads; and, finally, informe. 
tion based on road checks made by the State highway patrols in Ney 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, covering inter. 
city truck movements. 

The Office of Federal Coordinator of Transportation expired before 
the release of this report. The Motor Carrier Act, passed in 193), 
gave the Interstate Commerce Commission power to establish reason- 
able requirements with respect to qualifications, maximum hours of 
service of employees, and safety of operations and equipment. \o 
conclusions or recommendations in regard to those subjects were 
included, therefore, and the Coordinator’s report was confined to 
analysis of the factual data. 







Hours and Earnings of Motorbus and Motortruck Drivers 


DRIVERS occupy an important position in the industry. In motor- 
bus transportation, they are classified as “regular”, “‘relief’’, and 
“extra.’”’ The regular drivers comprised 91 percent of the total 
number of all drivers included in the 1935 field study and railroad 
reports. In motortruck transportation, the same studies showed Si 
percent of the truck crews were carried as drivers, and the remainder, 
with few exceptions, were designated as helpers or laborers. Of the 
11,054 bus employees scheduled, 5,405, or 48.9 percent, were drivers, 
and the 7,697 crew members were 59.4 percent of the 12,951 employees 
of the intercity truck operations covered. 

Data from the 1935 field study of independent companies showed 
that regular bus drivers averaged 42.7 hours and earned $27.85 per 
week, or an average of 65.2 cents per hour. Relief drivers worked 
an average of 32.4 hours and earned an average of of $19.46 per week, 
or 60.1 cents per hour. Railroad bus reports for 1935, on the other 
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Inand, indicated that regular drivers averaged 77.4 cents per hour or 


¢33.89 for a workweek of 43.8 hours. Relief drivers earned an aver- 


age of $25.50 per week and of 72.0 cents per hour for an average week 


of 35.4 hours. 

Truck drivers on intercity operations, as reported by the independent 
operators in the 1935 field study, averaged 50.7 hours on duty and 
earned $28.33 per week, an average of 55.9 cents per hour. Those 


| included in the railroad truck reports earned on the average 56.8 cents 
‘per hour and $27.89 per week for an average workweek of 49.1 hours. 
On local operations, which use pick-up and delivery truck crews for 


“feeding” and taking from the intercity trucks, the drivers averaged 


50.8 hours and $27.15 per week, or an average of 53.4 cents per hour, 
according to the field study of independent operators; and averaged 
57.8 cents per hour and $27.83 per week of 48.1 hours, according to 
the railroad truck reports. 


The independent companies used drivers’ helpers on intercity 
operations only. These helpers averaged 46.6 hours per week, and 
earned on the average 37.5 cents per hour and $17.49 per week. The 
other operators, however, used drivers’ helpers on both intercity and 
local operations, the intercity averages being 40.4 hours and $18.77 per 
week, and 46.5 cents per hour, whereas the local averages were 30.3 
hours and $13.76 per week and 45.4 cents per hour. 

The field studies for 1933 and 1935, indicate that regular bus 
drivers worked 8.4 fewer hours per week and earned 6.8 cents more per 
hour on the average in 1935 than in 1933. Intercity truck drivers in 
the same studies averaged 1.6 fewer hours and 8.7 cents more per hour 
in 1935 than in 1933. In 1935, the railroad bus drivers worked on the 
average 5.0 hours less and had an hourly average of 15.0 cents more, 
and railroad intercity truck drivers worked on the average 8.8 fewer 
hours and had average hourly earnings of 16.6 cents more than in 1933. 


Hours and Earnings of Maintenance Farces 


MAINTENANCE forces in both motorbus and motortruck transporta- 
tion consist primarily of mechanics and garage service men. Of the 


companies included in the studies of 1935, it was found that more of 
the bus companies employed their own maintenance workers than did 
the truck companies. This was probably due to the fact that the 


truck companies included had very few standard routes and found it 


more economical to have their maintenance work done in public 
garages either in their operating city or along the route. The 1935 
field study of independent operators revealed that motorbus mainte- 
‘nance employees averaged 48.3 hours and $26.56 per week or 55.0 
cents per hour, while motortruck maintenance employees averaged 


50.2 hours and $27.42 per week or 54.6 cents per hour. The railroad 


reports for 1935 indicated that the motorbus maintenance employees 
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were working an average of 48.9 hours per week with average eary.jyo 
of $29 per week and of 59.3 cents per hour, while motortruck »).jp. 
tenance employees earned $24.56 per week or 53.0 cents per hour fo, 
a workweek of 46.3 hours. In both industries, foremen usually had {hp 
highest earnings per week and per hour, with mechanics, service )ep. 
and mechanics’ helpers following them in the order named. 

The 1935 studies showed for maintenance employees a shorteniny of 
the hours worked per week and an increase in hourly earnings ag 
compared with 1933. According to the field studies of independent 
operators, the average hours of work of motorbus employees decres se 
by 5.8 and the average earnings per hour increased by 6.7 cents: 
motortruck employees earned on the average 6.1 cents more per Jour 
and worked on the average 3.1 fewer hours per week. The railroad 
bus and truck reports for the 2 years show that bus employees’ average 


hours of work were 2.6 fewer per week and their average hourly 
earnings were 7.3 cents higher, while truck employees earned on the 
average 4.5 cents more per hour and worked on the average 12.4 


fewer hours per week. 


Hours and Earnings of Office, Station, and Terminal Employees 


Orrice and station workers employed by motorbus operators 
accounted for from 21 to 25 percent of all persons in the companies 
covered by the several surveys. These enrployees consist of superin- 
tendents, dispatchers, agents, ticket sellers, baggage attendants, 
janitors, traffic solicitors, bookkeepers, clerks, stenographers, typists, 
and others. According to the 1935 field study the employees in 
independent companies averaged 47 hours of work and $22.25 per 
week, or 47.3 cents per hour. The railroad bus reports for 193) 
showed hourly and weekly earnings of 53.5 cents and $26, respectively, 
with an average workweek of 48.6 hours. Between the years 1933 
and 1935, the independent operators decreased the workweek 4.( 
hours and increased the average hourly earnings 1.2 cents, while the 
railroad operators decreased the workweek 4.9 hours and increased 
hourly earnings 3.0 cents. 

In motortruck transportation, the office and terminal employees 
consist of foremen, dispatchers, freight handlers, janitors, watchmen, 
agents, solicitors, bookkeepers, clerks, stenographers, telephone oper- 
ators, and others. These workers comprised from 18 to 34 percent 
of the total number of employees included in the various surveys. 
Their hours and earnings were slightly more in the 1935 field study 
of independent companies than those of the station and office employ- 
ees in the motorbus industry, the average earnings per week and per 
hour being respectively $24.10 and 50.0 cents for an average work- 
week of 48.2 hours. The operators in which the railroads were 
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interested paid their employees on the average of $18.38 per week 
and 47.5 cents per hour for an average workweek of 38.7 hours. 
Compared to the 1933 averages, these figures represented a reduction 
of 0.8 hour per week for the independent operators, and of 6.0 hours 
for the other group of operators. As regards earnings per hour, the 
averages increased 5.2 cents for the independent operators and 4.7 
ents for the other operators. 


State Regulation of Hours of Service 


Tue Coordinator’s report showed that 43 States and the District of 
Columbia had regulatory measures governing the hours of service of 
employees.? State regulations consist mainly of (1) prohibition of 
continuous service in excess of a specified maximum of hours, (2) pro- 
hibition of aggregate or noncontinuous service in excess of a specified 
maximum number of hours within a specified period, and (3) require- 
ment of a minimum number of hours of rest. Frequently there are 
exceptions applying under emergency conditions, and requirements 
related to enforcement and administration. For the most part, the 
regulations are confined to “drivers”, although in a few States they 
are extended to helpers and attendants. 

There has been a considerable variation in State practice. The 
States face a difficulty in any attempt at regulation of hours of service, 
because a driver’s hours in any particular State may be within the 
prescribed limit, but when added to his time on duty before entering 
the State they may exceed the limit and defeat the purpose of regu- 
lation. A number of States have therefore provided that time on 
duty before entering the State shall be included in computing drivers’ 
maximum hours. 

The difference between driving hours and total time on duty is 
substantial, particularly in the case of truck drivers. In the 1933 
field study it was found that time en route by intercity bus drivers 
averaged 87 percent of their total time on duty, while time en route 
of drivers and helpers employed by intercity trucking companies 
averaged but 73 percent of their total time on duty. 

One of the most effective means of keeping check on hours of work 
is found in the rule of the New Hampshire Commission, requiring each 
truck driver to carry with him a record of his tour of duty on a special 
form. ‘The record shows the date and time at which the driver began 
and completed his tour of duty, the entries being made at the time 
those events occur. These forms are forwarded to the commission 
at the end of each month, while a similar record is kept at the home 
terminal by the carrier. 


1 The five States without such measures were Louisiana, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and West 
Virginia. 
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Qualifications of Bus and Truck Drivers 


NINE-TENTHS Of all intercity bus companies and about two-third, 
of the intercity trucking companies included in the 1935 surveys had 
minimum hiring ages, below which applicants for drivers’ jobs werp 
not accepted. The lowest minimum age requirement reported in the 
bus industry was 20 years and in the truck industry 18 years; in both 
industries the highest minimum age requirement was 27 years. he 
most frequent requirement was a minimum of 21 years for truck 
drivers and 24 or 25 years for bus drivers. 

Maximum age limits were reported by 52 percent of the bus and 
truck companies covered in 1935. The 40-year-old applicant found 
himself barred from employment as a driver by nearly all of the bus 
and three-fourths of the trucking companies that reported on the 
subject. 

A large number of both the bus and truck companies included ip 
the 1935 inquiries specifically indicated that only experienced drivers 
were hired. The experience required ranged from 6 months to 5 
years, with 2 years being the most common. In the trucking in- 
dustry, the practice of promoting employees from helpers to drivers 
seems to have been fairly common, the period served as helper ranging 
from several weeks to several years. Furthermore, where the oper- 
ator was engaged in both intercity and local hauling, it was quite 
often the practice to start the new driver on local duty and then 
transfer him to intercity hauling. Over half of the bus operators 
and 43 percent of the truck operators reported in 1935 that applicants 
for drivers were required to possess some degree of mechanical skill. 
The 1935 returns also indicated clearly that motor bus and truck 
operators checked applicants’ past records, as attested to by references 
and recommendations of former employers. 

Fifty-five percent of the bus companies included in the 1935 study 
required prospective drivers to undergo a physical examination, while 
only 16 percent of the trucking companies had this requirement. 


Motor-Vehicle Accidents in Relation to Driver Fatigue 


No SPECIAL investigation was undertaken for the purpose of the 
report. The data on accident statistics—assembled for the most 
part by the National Safety Council, from Government and other 
sources—showed a steady increase in the number of motor-vehicle 
fatalities, with a slightly larger percentage occurring in rural 
districts than in metropolitan areas. The figures on accidents per 
vehicle-mile, as reported by a number of fleet owners, indicated that 
between the years of 1932 and 1936 there was an important decrease 
in the number of accidents per 100,000 vehicle-miles, the intercity 
busses and trucks making a much better showing as to safety than the 
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city busses and trucks. The figure for intercity busses was 1.04 acci- 
dents per 100,000 vehicle-miles in 1932-33, which declined to 0.92 
in 1935-36. With city busses the number of accidents for the same 
years were respectively 6.00 and 1.84. ‘Trucks, on the other hand, 
had rates of 2.09 and 1.23 on intercity work and 5.19 and 3.55 on 
city work respectively for the years 1932-33 and 1935-36. 

The reports of the National Safety Council further showed that of 
17,521 fatal accidents in 18 States during the year 1935, only 3,047 
or 18.2 percent were chargeable to trucks, and 157 or 0.9 percent were 
chargeable to busses. The remaining fatalities were attributable to 
passenger cars, taxicabs, and motorcycles. 

A number of bus and truck operating companies have inaugurated, 
in the interest of safe driving, bonuses payable to those who drive 
without accidents for a specified number of days, weeks, or months. 
Rewards or recognition, other than bonus payments, for no-accident 
records were also reported by several bus and trucking companies. 
Among bus companies, such recognition took the form of gold stars, 
medals, safety badges, and like insignia, which were often given weight 
in determining promotions. In some instances, complete uniforms 
were given to bus drivers having safe-driving records. Among truck 
operators, rewards for no-accident records took the form of certificates 
of merit, medals, watches, and prize awards in safety contests. 

The National Safety Council recently published a report of a pre- 
liminary investigation of the effect of fatigue in producing motor- 
vehicle accidents.® 

From information available for 14 States, it was found that of all 
reported motor-vehicle accidents resulting in death or personal injury, 
the proportion caused by sleeping or over-tired drivers averaged 1 
percent. In the opinion of the council, the facts point to 20,000 such 
accidents per year, which is one-third of those caused by intoxicated 
drivers, and one-fifth of those caused by defects or faulty equipment of 
motor vehicles. The actual conditions may be worse than the avail- 
able figures indicate, as the only cases ordinarily reported involving 
fatigued or sleeping drivers are those in which the driver has volun- 
tarily acknowledged his condition. 

It must be stated, however, that driver fatigue may result from 
causes other than excessive hours of work. Failure to rest in periods 
available may also result in partial fatigue before entering upon duty. 

A summary of the general nature of fatigue and fatigue measure- 
ment as related to motor-vehicle accidents is included in the Federal 
Coordinator’s report. 


Labor Relations in Intercity Motor Transportation 


Tue employees engaged in intercity motor bus and truck operation 
are not extensively organized in labor unions. There are four na- 





3 National Safety Council, Inc., Too Long at the Wheel. Chicago, 1935. 
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tional organizations: (1) The Amalgamated Association of Stree: ayq 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America; (2) T)p 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, an¢ 
Helpers; (3) The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; and (4) Th,¢ 
International Association of Machinists. The Brotherhood of [.oco. 
motive Firemen and Enginemen has extended its membership to bys 
drivers in some instances, but it has made no general effort to organize 
in that field. There are also some company unions scattered through. 
out the industry. 

The field study of 1935 showed that 28 percent of the 223 reporting 
motortruck companies (with 45 percent of the employees) engaged jy 
some kind of collective bargaining with trade-unions, but only 3 
percent (with 10 percent of the employees) reported written agree. 
ments with such unions. Of the motorbus companies only 7 percent, 
with 17 percent of the workers, reported collective bargaining wit), 
labor unions. Eleven percent of the employees on intercity truck 
operations and 19 percent on intercity busses belonged to compan) 
unions. 

Prior to 1933 labor disputes in the industry were rather infrequent 
An all-time peak was reached in 1934, however, when 68,000 employees 
were involved in controversies. The greater number of these con- 
troversies involved organized rather than unorganized employees. |) 
disputes referred to the National Labor Relations Board, or its 
predecessors, the majority of the decisions were in favor of the ein- 
ployees, but difficulties have been encountered in the enforcement of 
these decisions, as a number of the employers have appealed the 
rulings, and the question of the constitutionality of the present 
National Labor Relations Act is now before the Supreme Court. 

The report calls attention to suggestions for national legislation 
made on behalf of transport employees during the hearings on the 
Motor Carrier Act, 1935, including the suggestion that the 8-hour 
basic workday, with time and one-half for hours worked in excess of 
8, be made applicable to motor-transport employees engaged in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. Definite limitations upon hours of 
service were also recommended, including a 10-hour maximum wit! 
12 hours’ rest and the limitation of work to 5 days in a 7-day period. 
It was suggested that employment be limited to individuals 21 yeurs 
of age or over and that motor-carrier employees be guaranteed thie 
rights secured to railroad employees by the Railway Labor Act, 
including freedom of organization for collective bargaining. None of 
these proposals were acted upon by Congress, except that the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935 authorized the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to limit the hours of service and to prescribe other measures to sa/e- 
guard motor-carrier employees and passengers as well as users 0! 
highways generally. 
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Since the passage of the Motor Carrier Act of 1935, the Bureau of 
\Motor Carriers of the Interstate Commerce Commission has promul- 
vated certain safety regulations to be observed by common and 
contract motor carriers engaged in interstate and foreign commerce. 
Two of these regulations, which are of particular interest, in view of 
previous reference in this article to the lack of uniformity in State 
regulations are as follows: (1) Reporting of accidents, effective 
April 1, 1937; and (2) qualifications of drivers, effective July 1, 1937. 
It is now conducting hearings on hours of service of employees of 
interstate bus and truck operators. 


—__—e-oooge 


Earnings in New York State Factories, June 1914 to 
January 1937 


EEKLY earnings of office and shop employees in represent- 

ative New York State factories averaged $26.68 in January 
1937 as compared with $24.82 in January 1936. With the exception 
of December 1936, for which the average was $26.84, earnings in 
January 1937 were higher than in any other month since May 1931, 
when they reached $26.96. The following table, taken from the 
February 1937 issue of the Industrial Bulletin published by the 
New York Department of Labor, shows earnings of these workers 
for each month from June 1914 to January 1937. 


Average Weekly Earnings in Representative New York State Factories, 1914-37 ! 
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' Includes all employees in both office and shop. The average weekly earnings are obtained by dividing 
the total weekly pay roll by the total number of employees on the pay roll for the given week. Reports 
cover the week including the 15th of the month. 
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Wages in Canada, 1935 and 1936 


AGE rates for various classes of labor in Canada showe | oy 

the whole a slightly upward trend in 1936, the general average 
weighted * wage index based on nine important individual grips 
being 178.6 (1913100), which was approximately 2 percent hicher 
than that for 1935. The most substantial relative increase was 4 
percent in logging and sawmilling. The increases in miscellaneoys 
factory trades and common factory labor were about 2 and 3 




















Br 
percent, respectively. The indexes for coal mining and steay 
railways remained practically stationary. Various other changes i, & © 
wage rates from 1935 to 1936 and also from 1929 are indicated jy : 
table 1.? 

P. 
Table 1.—Index Numbers of Rates of Wages of Various Classes of Labor in 
Canada, 1929, 1935, and 1936 P 
[1913 = 100] 
Industry | 1936 | 1935 
ER SSS ee eR ee eS ee 160.8 159.8 
ea oe eaehieeniga tiie etissiabbmedinnaieh Oe 170. 1 169. 7 
i cntitcncestinsdtnecignbinnetoninttyednesesesbu 185. 2 | 184. 5 | P 
I oa glasba asin edienisiietiaue enn tehare 185. 5 183. 7 i 
ENG EE eee a en ee 183.9 183. 9 
 .  — | s abiane hoes Rae ek hs tel eS 165. 9 165.8 
I RES ER 2 Ne Pere ee 175. 2 174. 6 | 
ae eee ead ie eb tk SES 172.9 172.4 
I ceeieeuidemete «479.7 “174.9 ‘a 87.8 
Miscellaneous factory trades ?_...........--.------ sdbdikcheedidiedashiel 188.8 | 184.7 | 202 | 
cep aibishenvannin gine dtmuneseaieew emake 165.9 | 152.3 85. 
rr CE . . na cssheentuccceaveseeuceawes 178. 6 175.4 





19 trades, 14 cities, in 1929; after 1930, 31 to 42 cities. 

3 4 trades. 

3 6 trades. 

‘5 classes. 

§ 23 classes. 

$ 12 classes. 

7, The number of samples (and industries) increased from time to time since 1920; machine operator: 
helpers, etc., also included. 


The rates of wages paid and hours worked in specified occupations 
in three Canadian cities—Ottawa, Toronto, and Vancouver—in 1935 
and 1936 are presented in table 2. Among the very few increases 
reported for the latter year are those for compositors (machine and 
hand, newspaper), in Toronto, from $46.50 to $47.50 per week, and 
for pressmen (newspaper), in the same city, from $45.50 to $46.50 
per week. 





1 Weighted according to average numbers of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931. 
? Canada. Department of Labor. Wages and Hours of Labor in Canada, 1929, 1935, and 1936. (Repor! 
No. 20.) Ottawa, 1937. 
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2.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labor in Various Occupations in 
Specified Canadian Cities, 1935 and 1936 


Building trades 





Toronto ! Vancouver Ottawa! 





Occupation | | | 
Wage rates —_ S| Wage rates —— | Wage rates | — 
per hour week per hour ia per hour | week 


| 
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Street railways * 








44 
44 


44 ' 
44 


44]. 

44] . 6814- 

nt eo ; 

44 . 62 = ° ° = 
4448} 470 .78 .351%4-. 61 | 
44-48| .70 -.75 | .35 -.61 





48 0 -. | 3814-4414] 48 
ee NER 45.58) 48 50 -. | 384.4424] 48 











1 In Toronto and Ottawa, in the majority of cases, rates and hours in the building trades were approved 
under Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935 ; 

? Rates of wages approved under Male Minimum Wage Act, British Columbia, 1934. 

+ Where a range appears, figures represent predominant rates. : 

‘Maximum rates based on length of service; in most cities bus drivers on lines operated in connection 
with street railways receive the same maximum rates of wages as one-man car operators. 

‘Including troublemen and groundmen. 

* Including shedmen, pitmen, cleaners, blacksmiths, carpenters, painters, etc. 

’ Including armature winders, wiremen, etc. 

' Deductions from earnings, 1935, 244 percent. 
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Table 2.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labor in Various Occupations 
Specified Canadian Cities, 1935 and 1936—Continued 


Printing trades 



































| Toranto Vancouver Ottay 
: | | 
Occupation Wage rates —— | Wage rates | Hours Wage rates Hi Ir 
per week oats | per week | week | Per week per 
Compositors, machine and hand, 
newspapers: 
RS ee ee $46. 50 4614 $43. 20 45 $37. 60 4f 
i aitticiniin diane dittiieneindcimiaan | 47. 50 46}4) 43. 20 45 39.60 4p. ( 
Compositors, machine and hand, job: | ; 
ERE. . Seat se 33. 00-40. 00 | 44-48 40.50 | 44-48 33. 00-40. 00 © 44-45 
na + A, a Tie a | 33. 00-40. 00 | 44-48 40.50 | 44-48 | 32.00-41.00 4 
Pressmen, newspapers: 
ONS REE ee ee 45. 50 | 48 43. 20 48 36. 75 48 
i nadieecie the ieee cic! 46.50} 48 43. 20 48 38.70 43 
Pressmen, job | 
ee eee 33. 00-40. 00 | 44-48 40.50 | 44-48 | 32.00-40.00 44-48 
ese lL 40.50 | 44-48 32. 00-40. 00 48 ‘ 
Bookbinders: | | 
EN ee, ae ee 33. 00-40. 00 | 44-48 38. 00-45. 00 | 44-48 30. 00-36. 00 4 
dE Be Ae Se | 33. 00-40.00 | 44-48 35. 00-42. 30 | 44-48 | 30. 00-36. 00 4s 
Bindery girls 
Se ane 2 ae Re | 12.50-18.00 | 44-48 | 14. 00-20. 25 | 44-48 13. 50 4s 
Se ..-.----| 12.00-18.00 | 48-48 | 14. 00-20. 25 | 44-48 10. 50-14. 50 4s 








Wages in Seventeen Industries in Germany in 
December 1936 


HE table below shows the average hourly money wages in 17 

industries in Germany in December 1936.' These wages had 
remained practically the same since 1933, although real wages and net 
money wages had undergone considerable changes due, respectively 
to changes in cost of living and to various wage deductions. 


Average Hourly Wages in Specified Industries in Germany in December 193 
[Average exchange rate of 1 mark (100 pfennigs) in November 1936=40.2 cents] 











Average hourly wages (in pfennigs) of 

















Industry Males Females 
3 . cecal b 
Semi- |,, ; , ~ 
' | Skilled Unskilled| Skilled | Unsk 
| skilled | | 
Bituminous-coal mining-............... sociedivin eicadbaaas 8 3 ee eee 59.9 | We 
ll LSE PERG Ser A 75.2 68.7 Oy lea i 
EE RAEI a TE te tl 78.0 71.1 61.9 | 1A | 45 
ee nin nngciinaaintimedcinoihtseatiiue ss 7.1 BENE Wichdbdtusslenteecsaas 46.4 
eS i RI RNAI EA Meo <7 Piet |) Re | 
EES ae eS Ses" kel | g eee yo ieee 8. f 
ee ae 92.9 83.8 69. 0 §2.7 | 4 
ati lad Seid weiteidlacdtied sb ate heared anaes 8 ae — eee | 48, 
i 6 an ade ciesalithdh as heeknseiglneoceasien Se 79.3 67.9 Ke SCE 
a sapere os slain itn pblien icin hie Windln deavinde ideale . > | rao 58.9 43.4 
niin ann ciaidemeitiabanemaentindbioenn 8 ES: OS aie 48.4 
Se itratmnncpatececencncsccesoreccssesnencesesio= sen} 79.2 Sy ae 59.9 |... 
eR ER IE aes A Oh Se 4 
Baking and confectionery._............._.._______-_- kg Ae kg edie { 
EET Ee nee all 78. 7 67.5 4 ee 
I ticrmmmanarntnamichenemineseducibdus 73.4 66.9 iin sa a 
EES eae ee eee 63. 6 63. 6 53.1 50.0 | 
Worsted yarn spinning--..............-.-..-..-. 69. 8 69.8 54.4 45.0 | 
EL IEA A TIES | 61.3 61.3 54.2 51.9 | 
SS | el wel mel ace| ss 
ET RRS Re 58. 2 58. 2 54.4 51.3 | 
A SSE IE. | 71.9 71.9 61.6 53.7 | : 
Se  emonuahinickinatue 65.3 65.3 54.4 §1.1 | 42 
Lace and curtain weaving....................._- 75.4 75. 4  : ae 1.3 
RE a i RRR cea | 64. 2 64. 2 53.1 44.3 84 
EE ir HII oon eric ccnnanscsneannees 78.3 68.3 62.3 51.6 43.4 











1 Wirtschaft und Statistik (Berlin), Jan. 1, 1937, pp. 21 and 22. 
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Operations of United States Employment Service, 
February 1937 


STRIKING upward movement in private-placement activity 
during the month of February is reported by offices of the 


' United States Employment Service. Despite the short month 158,013 


placements in private industry were made, according to preliminary 
statistics. This volume represents a gain of 138.5 percent above the 
number reported in February 1936. For the third time in the history 


of the Employment Service private placements exceeded the combined 


total of public placements and assignments on relief work made 
through the employment offices during the month. 

The rising total in private placements continues the trend which 
has been evident since the early part of 1936 and reflects the results 
obtained through the concerted program cartied out to increase 
private placement opportunities. This private-placement campaign 
reached Nation-wide extent last fall following the President’s Labor 
Day Nation-wide broadcast. Improved business conditions have 
enlarged opportunities for employment; the intensive efforts of em- 
ployment offices in contacting employers have resulted in the striking 
increases in verified placements. 

During the month of February 180,441 employer contacts were 
made, a new high level in the history of the present Employment 
Service. This total’ represents a gain of 223.6 percent above the 
number of such field visits made in February 1936. 

A slight decline was recorded in the number of placements in public 
nonrelief work made during February. A total of 82,173 such place- 
ments was reported, a decline of 2.3 percent from the previous month, 
but a gain of 0.9 percent over February 1936. Making adjustment 
for the reduced number of working days in February, the average 
volume of public placements represented a gain of 4.7 percent over the 
results obtained in the previous month. The classification ‘‘public 
placements” includes all types of employment with private con- 
tractors working on public buildings and construction projects and 
also includes employment in regular Government agencies. 

Assignments of workers on relief projects numbered 10,063 in 
February. This was a decline of 28.0 percent from the number 
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Table 


reported in January and continued the downward trend whic!) ha 
been in evidence since the end of the period of widespread assigp, 
ments on W. P. A. projects near the end of 1935. The extent of th; 
decline is evidenced by the fact that the relief assignments mace jy 
February 1937 were 95.8 percent lower than the number reporte; 
1 year earlier. The tremendous volume of such assignments dj. 
ing the latter months of 1935 and early 1936 seriously restricted th, 
amount of effort which could be placed upon private-placemen: § — 
activity during that period. Tota 

A somewhat reduced pressure from job seekers upon the publi 
employment office facilities was indicated in February. During the J acti 
month 262,305 new applicants were registered and classified by the § — 
offices. This was a drop of 10.3 percent from the number of ney & Ta! 
applicants registered in January and was 26.2 percent below th 
number registered in February 1936. A movement in the same 
direction occurred in the total number of persons actively seeking 
work through the employment offices at the end of February. Em. 
ployment Service active files contained the registrations of 6,115,44: 
job seekers (4,851,207 men and 1,264,236 women) who had given 
notification within a recent period that they were actually seeking 
work. This was 2.7 percent less than the number in the files at the 
end of January and-is one-third less than the number reported in 
February 1936. At that time active files contained an abnormally & i: 
large number of registrations of relief employables. Cr 

The total of 250,249 placements of all types made during February 
included 185,774 placements of men and 64,475 placements of women. —& 
New applications included 176,660 men and 85,645 women. 

Placements of war veterans with private employers showed a §& 1 
somewhat larger increase in February than was reported for Employ- I 
ment Service registrants as a whole. The statement below indicates 


: 
the principal operating activities for war veterans during February: 
Percent 

of change 

from 

Number January 

New applications___._._____________- 10, 508 —11.6 

Total placements. -...........____- 15, 423 +1. 7 

Rg TEST ee ae ae 7, 599 +13. 1 

id Git 0s sts + iodide «iste teeianin a 7, 212 —8. 1 

ies incite nd ealeeniad teeta ai 612 +1.3 

Active file. ...___-.. ee ay stained te gh ay 337, 845 —2. 5 


Summary data in table 1 show the principal operating totals for 
February and the portion of activities reported by each of the two 
operating branches of the Employment Service, the affiliated State 
employment services, and the National Reemployment Service. 
Tables 2 to 5 give State by State data for the month. 
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Operations of the United States Employment Service, February 1937 
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S127). United States State employment | National Reemployment 
this combined services services | Service 
- u Activity Per- eee | Per- P 
T ted — of So of | iat al cent of cent of 
di Number eg Number change United| Number — United 
the “7 =7 ay 
lent st x “ iad 
New applications.............- 262,305 | —10.3 | 173,588) —84)/ 66.2) 88,717 | —13.1 33. 8 
Total placements. --..-..-....- 250,249 | +3.3 | 150,404) +5.2/ 60.1) 99,845) +.7 39.9 
PI addiedaccesncoweses 158,013 | +9.7] 99,763 | +7.5/] 63.1 58,250 | +12.8 36.9 
bli a | Tae. 82,173 | —2.3 45,409 | +10.0 55.3 | 36, 764 | —13.0 44.7 
OS * pe ere dal 10,063 | —28.0 5, 232 | +40.8 52.0 | 4,831} —8.5 48.0 
the Sada ckccicbteacsoné 6,115,443 | —2.7 |3,228,911 | —1.9] 52.8 |2,886,532| ~—3.5 47.2 
the J? — — 








ney Table 2.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment Services and 






















































































; National Reemployment Service, waranty 1937 
1¢ 
une Placements | New applic | Active file 
ine — ion 
, m- Private Public | 
| Percent 
449 State Percent Percent , ‘ of er ae 
: m rs) 0 Re- | Num- | change 
ven Total Num- | change} Num-| change | lief! ber from Feb. % — 
ber | from | ber | from Janu- — 31 
Ing Janu- Janu- ary an. 
2 ary ary | 
the BN — atten ——— Ratt — 
ir United States.....- 250, 249 158, 013 +9.7 |82,173 —2.3 |10,063 262,305 | —10.3 |6, 115, 443 —2.7 
} dot | 
I] . ARERR ncnaanccea 4, 107 2,537 | +15.8 | 1,532 —7.3 38 | 3,132 | —35.0 83, 137 —6.1 
l \ i | 1, 627 882 | —37.4 695 | +20.0 50 1,623 | —24.5 23, 292 —2.9 
ll 2, 541 917 | +32.5 | 1,481 | +39.3 143 2, 900 —6.8 68, 635 —9.2 
California.........- 19, 865 | 11,359 +.2 | 8,494 | +2871 12 | 25,402 | —13.9 | 215, 551 —2.8 
wry OgiSIT i ctcenanes= 1, 854 1,066 | —28.4 756 | —24.2 32 | 3,447 —1.5 63, 209 —4.5 
: Connecticut.......- 2, 654 1, 881 —.9 773 —6.0 0; 3,301 | —22.0 53, 350 +.4 
en Cdl 1, 012 660 +3.8 341 | —15.4 ll 506 | —25.0 11, 109 +1.1 
, Fadia diecce 7, 753 4,784 | +42.3 | 2,879 | —19.2 90 | 4,647 | —19.4 60, 321 —1.7 
CU 4,455 2,984 | +17.1 | 1,463 | —34.0 8 4,094 | —16.5 139, 910 —5.0 
i 815 520 | —18.1 289 | +55. 4 6 897 | —18.5 22, 616 +13 
a ff 20, 649 | 14, 556 +4.9 | 4,349 | +19.1 | 1,744 | 22,732 | —.3 346, 530 +2.5 
, 0 4,778 4,288 | +23.7 489 | —25.1 1 7, 329 —3.1 173, 264 —4.4 
)V- o, 5, 023 3, 609 —3.4 | 1,392 —3.6 22 4, 290 —2.4 66, 503 —2.6 
c RAID tedinincee--- 2,235 | 1,179} —7.9 | 1,052! —26.1 4| 2,532) +.5| 76,830| —5.3 
Les ee 8, 018 6, 361 |+236.0 | 1,528 | —13.2 129 | 4,196 +6.3 174, 633 —1.2 
“ Louisiang_.......-- 1, 750 1, 053 —5.3 611 +8.7 86 | 4,304 | —13.2 91, 784 +3.7 
. ) 655 189 | +10.5 465 | —30.0 1 648 | —21.2 25, 273 —5.5 
Maryland.......... 1, 982 734 +1.7 729 | —22.1 519 2, 337 —8.3 61, 580 —3.7 
Massachusetts.....| 2, 423 1,622 | +47.2 657 | —46.4 144 5,822 | —18.7 342, 191 —2.2 
Michigan. -.....--- 8, 853 6, 184 | +29.1 | 1,129 | —29.3 | 1,540 | 10,406 | —10.0 151, 184 +3.0 
Minnesota. ....---- 5,189 | 3,971 +.7 | 1,132 | —30.4 86 | 5,102 —5.7 138, 676 —1.3 
Mississippi......__- 2,772 264 | —27.9 | 2,491 | —24.1 17 2,502 | —30.4 96, 213 —.2 
EE 4, 667 2, 745 —7. 1, 887 | —10.9 35 5, 952 +5. 2 253, 793 —2.2 
Montana........... 1, 091 717 | +29.7 364 +5.8 10 1,056 | +50.6 35, 735 —2.1 
. Nebraska.........- 1, 366 929 | —31.3 424 | —68.1 13 3,010 | +48.5 53, 430 —4.6 
+ Nevada............ 639 386 | —11.7 253 +2.0 0 656 | +26.2 5, 960 +3.3 
wa Hampshire.._| 1,006 730 +7.5 271 | —20.3 5 836 —1.8 24, 887 —5.7 
New Jersey... ...--- 4,141 3, 570 —.6 465 | —40.4 106 8, 276 —8.1 245, 214 —.2 
New Mexico. ...__- 1, 520 546 | —22.2 950 | —22.3 24 1,081 | —17.6 45, 425 +.8 
New York........-. 18, 622 | 12,518 | —14.9 | 5,831 | —19.2 273 | 23,345 —5.3 | 441,482 —6.9 
' North Carolina....| 7,373 5,027 | +44.7 | 2,333 | +15.8 13 §,423 | —22.3 102, 999 —2.0 
North Dakota... .. 1, 262 795 | —12.5 430 | —23.5 37 767 | —41.8 54, 602 —10.9 
or 7 St, san 15,199 | 12,248 | +20.3 | 2,696 | —1.2| 255 | 13,680 | —19.1 | 344,867| —5.1 
} | Oklahoma.........| 4,062 2,426 | —17.2 | 1,588 | —14.7 48 3, 061 —5.7 136, 751 —5.2 
YO Hy Oregon..._......... 9,870 | 1,895 | +67.0 | 7,960 |+446.3 15 | 2,785 | +.7| 68,534] +1.4 
te ' Pennsylvania. ..... 12, 874 6, 427 —5.2 | 4,614 | —15.3 | 1,833 | 17,210 | —18.4 846, 551 —2.1 
Rhode Island. ....- 842 687 | +17.8 117 | —68.1 38 1,249 | —13.0 38, 932 —2.7 
6. South Carolina... 3,873 | 2,038 | +66.1 | 1,792 | —10.1 43 | 2,602 —3.7 59, 328 —2.6 
South Dakota.....- 1, 282 663 | —27.5 611 | —29.0 8 1,744 | —46.2 51, 981 +.2 
Tennessee.........- 4,208 | 1,465 ' —29.1 | 1,780 ' +11.1 963 ' 4,377 —4.2' 176, 265 —2.5 











' Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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Table 2.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment Servic. and 
National Reemployment Service, February 1937—Continued 
— os New applica- ape Rn 
Placements tions Active 
Private Public 
Percent 
State Percent ie a “ — " 
of 0 Vi Num- | change} pp ’ 
Total | Num- | change |Num- | change |F*lief') “ber | trom | Feb. 28 nange 
ber from ber from Janu- 
Janu- Janu- ary 
ary ary 
NSE: 24,226 | 16,379 | +22.3| 7,319| +7.3| 528 | 18,624| +2.0] 105,688) —« 
aa 880 518 | —45.3 359 | +6.5 3 77| —4.1 21, 183 
Vermont........._. 394 270} —2.5 120 | —54.9 4 459 | —17.3 7, 848 24.9 
, re 4,279 | 2,660| +8.0] 1,455 | —11.8 164 | 3,335 | —13.5 72, 419 
Washington_._____- 3,241 | 1,749 | +25.0| 1,084 | —33.0| 408 | 4,442} -—4.0]| 77,570 4 All S 
West Virginia_____ 3,382 | 2,759 | +806} 616 | —28.0 7| 2,862} —88| 105,407) «1; ab 
Wisconsin...._____- 6,063 | 4,140} +8.8 | 1,632 | —26.6| 201] 9,300 | —22.3| 129,740 oo 
Wyoming _-_______ 920} 342/+17.1| 328|-10.4| 250) 581| +3.4| 8,729 _e 
District of Colum- anit 
7... 1,957 | 1,784 | —16.2| 167 | —69.7 | 6 | 2,766 | +5.9 | 24,332 Colol 
Table 3.—Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, February 1937 Cont 
~ a = (Geor 
ee = Idah 
| Placements | ner’ oe, | Active lif line 
. Kan 
| | Private | Public | Ken 
. | Per- Per Mai 
State Per- | cent of | Rodi Mar 
cent of Percent |poyors| Tota) | CH8DBC!] wen oe |... Mas 
Total Num- | change | Num- | of change Relief) otal from | Feb. 28 change Mic 
ber from ber from | | Jan- | "a ; 
Jan- January | | uary _ Min 
uary | Mis 
a soos —— ae. Mis 
All States..._.._. 150, 404 | 99,763 | 2+7.5 [45,409 | 1410.0 | 5,232 |172, 588 | ?—8.4 |2, 228,911 | *—1 me 
Alabama._______- 1,641 | 1,018| —25| 615; +27/ 8| 1,270] -31.6| 29,701, -71 
Arisona.......... 638 445 | —55.3| 44 —12.7 49 800 | —44.4 11, 400 —5.1 Nev 
California... _._- 15,240 | 9,070 | +5.8 | 6,170 +49.3 0 | 21,221 | —14.7 | 169, 104 3.9 Nev 
Colorado... __...- 928 632 | —17.3 | 284 —16.7 12| 2,033 | +35] 32,034 5.6 Net 
Connecticut ____-- 1,968 | 1,365 —.1 603 +18. 0 0| 2,606] —22.0/ 39,174) —.7 ys 
Delaware.......-| 1,012 660} +3.8] 341] 15.4 11 506 | —25.0} 11,109) 441.1 7 
Florida........-.- 7,753 | 4,784 | +42.3|2,879| —19.2| 90 | 4,647 | -19.4| 60,321 | —17 on 
I checiapncestccsiiie 605 449) —5.5 154 +21.3 2 703 | —4.6 13, 531 | +. | Ok 
SE esinscccbcan 17,742 | 12,205 | +3.2 | 3,808 +43.3 | 1,729 | 19,528 | —1.1] 246,568} +4.7 Ore 
Indiana._........ 4,778 | 4,288 | +23.7| 489 —25. 1 1] 7,329} —3.1 | 173, 264 | 14 Pej 
ETE 5,023 | 3,609 | —3.4 | 1,392 —3.6 22| 4,200} —2.4 66, 503 | 2.6 Rh 
Kansas (not affil- 
iated)......._.- 746 616 | —16.8 130 —65. 5 0 718 —.4 22, 538 —2.5 Sot 
Louisiana -------- 1,750 | 1,053 | —5.3 611 +8.7 86 | 4,304 | —13.2 91, 784 +-3.7 Sot 
assachusetts.._| 2,013 | 1,468] (3) 413 (3) 132 | 4,299] (3) 194,124 | ( Te 
Minnesota. ---_-- 2, 788 2, 343 +6.9 389 —49.4 56 3, 239 —7.4 75, 639 | +g Te 
Missouri--------- 2,270 | 1,580} —14.2| 662 +3.9 28 | 4,095 | +9.8/] 88,300) —8 Ut 
Nebraska... ___-- 661 477 | —45.5 177 —76.5 7) 2,145 | +50.2] 36,053 +1.9 . 
Nevada....._____ 496 | 352] —3.8| 144] —24.6 0] 564 | +23.4 4, 419 u., 
New Hampshire. 424 268 | —13.0 151 —24.5 5 77 | +20.5 13, 728 —f W. 
New Jersey _____- 4,141 | 3,570 —.6| 465 —40.4 106 | 8,276 | —8.1| 245,214 2 w 
New Mexico. ._.. s03} 261 | —27.3| 518| —21.3| 2%| 676] —5.7| 24,743| +19 
New York_.____- 14,950 | 10,853 | —16.8 | 3, 889 —11.7| 208 | 19,952] —4.5 | 238,517 —1.0 — 
North Carolina...| 7,373 | 5,027 | +44.7 | 2,333 +15.8 13 | 5,423 | —22.3 | 102,999 —2.0 ’ 
North Dakota--_. 262 217 | —28.6 45 |+-1, 400.0 0 195 | —4.9 10, 032 | 8 ' 
stdeddins.. 10,141 | 8,300 | +7.6 | 1,614 —12.4 227 | 10,371 | —19.8 | 233, 508 —8.9 
Oklahoma_--_..__- 2,451 | 1,771 | —27.0| 665 —14.6 15} 1,225] —1.1 22, 412 —7.9 
ee 9,031 | 1,452 |+150.8 | 7,570 | +590.7 9} 1,600} —10.9| 48,700 +-2.8 
Pennsylvania_...| 7,363 | 3,77 —4.0 | 2,555 —12.5 | 1,036 | 11,890 | —19.7 | 483, 228 
Rhode Island. - _- 728 600 | +12.6 90 —72.0 38 | 1,166 | —13.5 35, 316 —28 
South Dakota....| 1, 168 594 | —22.5| 566 —24. 8 8| 1,691 | —46.8| 47,630 +1.2 
Tennessee_______- 2,941 | 1,101 | —30.4 | 1,075 —11.5 765 | 2,757 | +1.4 73, 299 3.1 
ee a SE 9,297 | 7,440 |+459.0 | 1,823 —10.7 34 | 8,790 |+146.9 71, 855 +1.7 
Vermont--_-.-..--- 394 270 | —2.5 120 —54.9 4 459 | —17.3 7, 848 —24.9 
Virginia... ....--- 1,747 | 1,083 | —12.1 557 +2.8 107 | 1,313 | —16.0| 22,086 2.9 
West Virginia___- 778 699 | +20.3 79 —67.2 0 664 | —16.9 24, 261 —21 
Wisconsin........| 6,063 | 4,140 | +8.8 | 1,632 —2%6.6 291 | 9,300 | —22.3/ 129,740 —3.0 
Wyoming-----_--- 340 147 | +22.5 90 —46. 1 103 300 +.3 3, 807 —8.3 
District of Co- 
lumbia---_-...- 1,957 | 1,784 | —16.2! 1671 —69.7 6! 2,766! +591 24,3321 —19.0 



































1 Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
2 Computed from comparable reports only. 
?Not comparable due to transfer of 5 offices from N. R. S. to §. E. S. 
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Table 4.—Operations of Offices of National Reemployment Service, 
February 1937 



























































Placements wat a Active file 
Private Public 

State Percent Percent 

Percent Percent ol = a of 
Total of of |Relief!) Total |“; 08°) Feb. 28 | change 

Num.-| change | Num- | change a a from 

ber | from ber | from : = = Jan. 31 
Janu- Janu- ry | 
ary ary 
4]] States...........- 99, 845 |58, 250 |2+4+12.8 |36, 764 |?—13.0 | 4,831 88,717 2—13.1 |2,886,532 | 2—3.5 
oo aoe 2,466 | 1,519| +325! 917| —13.0| 30| 1,862| —37.1| 53,436] —5.6 
po i ee 989 437 +5.3 551 | +33.1 1 823 | +15.9 11, 892 —.8 
ArkansaS.............| 2, 541 917 | +32.5 | 1,481 | +39.3 143 | 2,900 | —6.8 68, 635 —9.2 
California............ 4,625 | 2,289 | —17.2| 2,324] —7.0 12|4,181| —9.3| 46,447 41.2 
ne See 926 | 434 | —40.1 472 | —28.2 20| 1.414) -7.9| 31,175 —3.3 
j 

Connecticut._........ 686 516 —3.2 170 | —45.3 0 695 | —21.6 14, 176 +3.5 
yee Sy IE 4,455 | 2,984 | +17.1 | 1,463 | —34.0 8 | 4.004 | —16.5| 139,910 —5.0 
ee 5 eo hensémte 210 71 | —55.6 135 |+128.8 4 194 | —46.7 | 9, O85 +3. 2 
Ett Ca aS 2,907 | 2,351 | +15.1 541 | —45.6 15 | 3,204| +4.9| 99.962] —24 
a aR 1,489! 563] +43] 922| —11.9 4 | 1,814 +.8| 54,202) —6.4 
Kentucky............| 8,018 | 6,361 |+236.0 | 1,528 | —13.2 129 | 4,196 | +6.3 | 174,633 —1.2 
= ges CR 655 189 | +10.5| 465 | —30.0 1 648 | —21.2| 25,273 —5.5 
Maryland__.......... 1,982 | 734) +1.7] 720| ~221 519 | 2,337| —8.3| 61,580 =~§, 7 

Massachusetts... .__- 410 154] (3) 244| (3) 12 | 1,523 | (3) 148,067 | (3) 
Michigan. ........... 8,853 | 6,184 | +29.1 | 1,129 | —20.3 | 1,540 |10, 406 | —10.0| 151,184 +3.0 
Minnesota...........| 2,401 | 1,628 | —7.1 743 | —13.3 30 | 1,863 | -—2.6| 63,037 —3.8 
Mississippi_..........| 2,77 264 | —27.9 | 2,491 | —24.1 17 | 2,502 | —30.3| 96,213 ay 
Missouri...........-- 2,397 | 1,165 | +3.5] 1,225 | —17.3 7\1,857| —3.8| 165,403 —2.9 
Montana___.......___| 1,091 717 | +29.7| 364] +58 10 | 1,056 | +50.6| 35,735 —2.1 
Nebraska...........- 705 | 452| —5.0| 247] —57.0 6| 865 | +44.4 17,377 | —15.8 
ee 143 34 | —52.1 109 | +91.2 0 92 | +46.0 1, 541 +2.9 
New Hampshire ____- 582 | 462) +24.5 120 | —14.3 0} 359! —21.1 11, 159 —5.2 
New Mexico_....___- 717 | 285| —16.9| 432| —23.5 0| 405| —31.9| 20,682 4 
New Yoru..........- 3,672 | 1,665| +.8] 1,942] —30.8 65 | 3,393 | —9.5| 202,965| —12.9 
North Dakota__.._..- 1, 000 578 —4.5 385 | —31.1 37 572 | —48.7 44, 570 —12.9 
Re 5,058 | 3,948 | +60.0 | 1,082 | +22.1 28 | 3,309 | —16.7]| 111,359| +3.8 
Oklahoma___- _..| 1,611 655 | +30.2| 923 | —14.8 33 | 1,836} -—8.6]| 114.339 =f,9 
nk 839 | 443| —20.3| 300] +80 6 | 1,185 | +22.3 19, 834 —2.0 
Pennsylvania. ...___. 5,511 | 2,655| —6.9| 2,050] —18.6| 797] 5,320] —15.4]| 363,323 —2.8 
Rhode Island_______- 114 87 | +74.0 27 | —41.3 0 83 | —4.6 3, 616 —1.4 
South Carolina.......| 3,873 | 2,038 | +66.1 | 1,792 | —10.1 43 | 2,602 —3.7 59, 328 —2.6 
South Dakota__..__- 114 69 | —53.4 45 | —57.9 0 53 | —11.7 4,351 | —10.0 
Tennessee............| 1.267| 364| —24.8] 705 | +82.2 198 | 1,620 | —12.6| 102, 966 —2.0 
yO Ek. Pee 14, 929 | 8,939 | —25.9 | 5,496 | +15.1 494 | 9,834 | —33.1 123, 833 —7.4 
SS a ee 880 518 | —45.3 359 +6. 5 3 677 —4.1 21, 183 —1.3 
\ ~~ e 2, 532 | 1,577 | +28.1 898 | —19.0 57 | 2,022 | —11.7 50, 333 —3.8 
Washington__._...._- 3,241 | 1,749 | +25.0 | 1,084] —33.0] 408 | 4,442] -—4.0] 77,570) +43 
West Virginia__......| 2,604 | 2,060 |+117.5 537 | —12.7 7 | 2,198 —6.1 81, 146 —.8 
WHetsaanccded 580 195 | +13.4 238 | +19.6 147 281 +6.8 4, 922 +6. 3 























! Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
1 Computed from comparable reports only. 
§ Not comparable due to transfer of 5 officers from N. R. 8. to 8. E. S. 
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Table 5.—Veterans’ Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment Ser vice, 
and National Reemployment Service, February 1937 












































, : 
Placements | a | Active 
| | 
Private Public | 
State ; el es fae ee Percent 
Percent) Percent = | change | _. f 
Total | of | of _|Relief') Total | ‘from | Feb. 28 
| Num- | change | Num- change | Janu- | 
ber | from | ber | from amr | 
| Janu- | Janu- | Pra 
| ary ary | | 
| } } | 
United States._..______ 15, 423 | 7,599 | +13.1 | 7,212 —8.1 612 |10, 508 —11.6 |337, 845 
Alabama____. --------| 253] M2| -96| 108 | —25.5 3| 105| —19.2| 3,728 
Arizona.______- coe ae 118} 48| —422/ 63] +3.3 7 96 | —26.7 | 1,205 
Ee 181 | 49 | +32.4| 125 | +73.6 7 133 | —14.7 | 2,994 
California._..........._| 1,808 | 726 | +2.1 | 1,081 | +28.1 1 | 1,630 | —14.0 | 15, 758 
ES | 145 56 | —16.4| 88 | —35.3 1] 134| —11.3] 3,304 
| | | 
Connecticut... _..__..__| 185 | 63 | —16.0 | 122 | +40.2 0| 132| —23.7| 3,636 
eee 60 | 37 | —17.8 23 | —14.8 0 | 12 | —20.0 | 585 
RI 409 | 181 | +46.0 224 | +3.2 | 4} 231 | —28.0/ 3,932 
I oS eis acini 202} 138 | 446.8] 64/ —39.0| 0| 97] —32.6] 4,985 
Idaho. .....-.. + ES 74) 33/—-29.8; 40] +42.9 | 1 56] +9.8 | 1,285 2 
0 eee | 1,087 651 | —1.7 383 | —8.4 53 | 797 | —19.2 | 21,125 
tb técks conan | 238 | 81} 411.7} 57] —12.3 0; 25) —8&7| 9,744 
, =a wee at 531 | 315 | —4.5| 207| —11.2 9} 20] +23.1 4, 655 
ees: 197 | 98] —19.0 95 | —26.9 4 127 | +15.4 | 4,654 
i (ass |S FE | 677 | 489 |+361.3 | 175 | —16.7 13 158 | +17.0| 7,925 
| | | 
Louisiana -_______- a id 134} 54] —14.3 72 | +94.6 | 8| 182| —3.7]| 5,090 
Maine. .......- ssonteinintig 58 | 8 | —27.3| 50| —36.7 0; 35 | —30.0) 1,958 
ES eee 118 37 | —21.3 | 63 | —25.9 | 18 | 90 | —7.2)| 4,000 aa 
Massachusetts - - - _____- 170 71 | +54.3 80 | —40.3 19 334 | —12.1 | 21, 531 
Michigan......______.. | 527] 338 | +23.4 89 | —29.9| 100| 503 | —13.4] 8888 
Daimmeseta............. 299 | 172 +17.8 125 | —26.9 2 | 179 | —9.1 | 10,719 
Mississippi_........_._- 90 | 8 | —57.9 82} +6.5 | 0 64 | —31.9 | 3,099 ; 
eer 336 | 114 | —39.7 220 | +12.8 | 2 | 209 | +3.1 | 16,119 2.1 
Montana....._.________| 116 | 54| +3.8/ 61| +64.9| | 54| +862] 1,744 2 4 
Nebraska -............- | 88 | 46 | —49.5 | 42 | —60.0 | 0} 103 | +77.6| 3,215 
Nevada..-___. sie aicle abel 72| 341 40.7] 38] +18.7 0 | 34 0 392 
New Hampshire. --___- 7 48 | +38.7 |) 29) —23.7 0 | 37 | +23.3 | 1,542 
New Jersey............| 186 112| —5.9 47 | —30.9 27| 290) —9.4/| 12,959 
New Mexico. .._...___- 150 | 42) 410.5 100 | —21.3 | 8 53 | —7.0| 2.588 
New York-~---- Jeep teas 766 | 332| —5.4| 423 | —37.0 11 | 467 | —10.2 | 25,117 —5 
North Carolina-_-_ __.- 345 | 188 | +16.0 | 156 | +26.8 1 157 | —25.9 | 3,676 
North Dakota_.--_._._. 65 | 30| —25.0 32 | —17.9 | 3 31 | —20.5 | 2,349 
SS es 1,001 725 | +45.9 269 | —14.9 7 483 | —13.0 | 19,687 
Oklahoma..............| 344| 182 | +.6{ 158 | —19.8 4| 129 | —23.2| 6,813 | —6.5 
ae 322 200 |+124.7 | 122 | —37.8 | 0 204; -—9.3 | 5, 951 +1, 1 
Pennsylvania_._._____- 809 250 | —1.6 | 437 —18.0 | 122 558 | —15.3 | 41,775 —.7 
Rhode Island ts ciel 25 19 | +11.8 6 | —80.6 | 0 51 —7.3 2, 143 & 
South Carolina... ___- 203 119 | +85. 9 82 | —26.1 | 2 74 | —19.6 | 2,299 
South Dakota_-_______- 107 50 | —41.2 57 | —17.4 | 0 87 | —26.9 2, 937 | 
Tennessee_________- wate 218 37 —2.6 158 | +20.6 | 23 209 +4.0 | 6, 656 
ES aS ie 432 | +30.1 718 | +22.3 | 36 563 —8, 2 8,617 —7 
Utah entail ikct ninktininse 92 44 | —38.0 48 .0 0 31 | +34.8 1, 383 | +-2 
Vermont. -_._-.-- Ricans 15 8 | +143 7 | —58.8 0 18 | +28.6 318 | —27.4 
as 264 107 +.9 118 —2.5 39 124 | —27.5 | 2,838 
Washington_.___...___- 281 124 | —15.6 135 +9. 8 22 197 . 5, 537 
West Virginia et F 190 142 |+129.0 48 | —36.0 0 98 —1.0 5, 204 
a 424 173 | +16.1 210 —4,1 41 323 | —26.6 | 8,558 
Lo) —— 71 16 |+166.7 44 | +15.8 ll 36 | +56.5 611 | 
District of Columbia--- 114 81 —4,7 31 | —72.1 | 2 178 | +10.6 | 1,927 | —18.4 


























1 Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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Progress of Private Placement Program of United 
States Employment Service 


HE placement of workers with private employers has always been 
1 major objective of the United States Employment Service. 
During periods of large-scale emergency activity the work of the public 
employment offices in the private-placement field has at times been 
temporarily obscured in public attention by the somewhat more 
spectacular emergency operations. At no time, however, has work 
ceased toward the achievement of the underlying objective of enlarged 
service to workers and employers in private industry, 

During the past year the offices of the United States Employment 
Service have been engaged in a concerted program to enlarge place- 
ments with private employers. The activity has been particularly 
noteworthy during recent months following the President’s Nation- 
wide broadcast last September, in which this work was emphasized. 

In the earlier periods of the existence of the present Employment 
Service, which dates from July 1, 1933, operations were influenced to 
a large degree by the necessity of meeting problems arising in connec- 
tion with the emergency works program. Thus, during this period a 
large portion of registrations and placements were in connection with 
the C. W. A. and P. W. A. programs and, later, the relief-work projects 
of the W. P. A. This work has now been succeeded in size as well as 
in fundamental importance by the long-term private-placement work. 

During the 44 months of its operations, the present United States 
Employment Service has made some 18% million placements and has 
registered for employment some 25% million applicants. More than 
11 milion placements have been in nonrelief work. About 4% million 
have been in private employment and 644 million in public nonrelief 
employment. In addition, 7% million placements on relief-works 
projects or C. W. A. projects were made, most of these prior to 1936. 
Since the beginning of the present fiscal year, private placements have 
been almost 5 times as great as the number of relief placements, and in 
recent months have completely outshadowed relief placements. 

A brief account of the private-placement activity of the Employment 
Service through July 1936, was included in the October issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. The present article summarizes very briefly 
the results obtained since that time. 

The revival of private-placement activity following the W. P. A. 
program dates from January 1936. The increases in private place- 
ments during subsequent months have been notable and in every 
month since February 1936, private placements have exceeded those 
made 1 year earlier, but have been most marked during the months 
since July 1936. 

As is shown in table 1, the gains in the number of jobs filled with 
private employers this year above the numbers reported the previous 
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year were widened strikingly during the late fall and winter months 
Results of the improvement are also evident in the enlarged private 
placement during the second 6 months of the year above those reported 
during the first half-year. 


We 






Table 1.—Private Placements and Field Visits by U. S. Employment Servi¢ 
January 1935 to February 1937 







































































Private placements Field visits 
. c 
— Percent Percent 
1935 1936 of 1935 1936 of 
change | chang 
- 7 nm 
| 
Soo i a lal 75, 857 61,883 | —18.4 83, 817 56, 370 | 
Seo i ee 66, 334 66,263 | —.1 71, 527 55, 765 | 
i i hes ons ES 85, 417 93,122 | +9.0 83, 329 75, 105 
RS ce Sie tees cat "| 401) 467 110,912 | +9.3 88, 581 85, 725 
Nes i 133,802 | +19.3 86, 265 88,711 | 
June.______ Sy ME: PRE 95, 766 123,517 | +29.0 72, 975 85, 229 | 
First 6 months..........___. __..| 587,010 589,499 | +9.8 486, 494 446,905 | 
Cie A Po 105, 477 117,828 | +11.7 75,874 | 79, 158 | 
te NO I 4 | 105, 101 131,022 | +24.7 84, 022 86, 205 | 
i “wT REI 167,672 | +46.7 73, 290 102, 080 | 
a in mamas eae redenaa "| «117,091 173,453 | +48. 1 78, 278 105, 934 | 
RAEN RRR Ai 68, 292 158,948 |-+132.7 56, 887 129,014 | +126 s 
i RNR sae 60, 457 172, 344 |-+185.1 60, 336 156,414 | +159.) 
Second 6 months.........._... 570, 745 921, 267 | +61.4 428, 687 658, 805 | 
Total for year.................-. 1,107,755 | 1,510,766 | +36.4| 915,181 | 1, 105, 710 | 
1936 1987 ‘| 1986 1987 | 
EET Cae eee See oe 61, 883 144,075 |+132.8 56, 370 149, 052 | +-164.4 
February............... nS 66,263 | 158,013 |+138. 5 55, 765 180, 441 | 223 / 
Total for 14 months..........__. 1, 235, 901 | 1, 812, 854 | +46.7 | 1,027,316 | 1,435, 203 





During the 6 months January through June 1936, private place- 
ments made by the Employment Service numbered 589,499, a gain of 
9.8 percent above the number reported for the first 6 months of 1935. 
As is shown in table 1, during the second half of the year the steady 
upward trend was materially improved by a series of progressive gains. 
The 921,267 private placements in this 6-month period were 56.3 
percent greater than the number in the first half of the year and were 
61.4 percent larger than the number reported in the second 6 months 
of 1935. 

With but one exception the gains in private placement each month 
following February 1936 showed a widening margin over the private 
placements of the previous year. In July, this margin showed an 
11.7 percent increase in jobs filled with private employers over thie 
number in July 1935. By October, the gains over the same month 
1 year earlier had risen 48.1 percent, with the number of private place- 
ments standing at 173,453, the highest number since the Employment 
Service has been operating under its present field organization. De- 
spite seasonal influences, the enlarged volume was maintained during 
November and December, and the gains over the preceding year 
became exceedingly large. December private placements were 185.1 
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percent above December 1935. The gains during this entire period 
were a concrete reflection of definite progress in serving industry. 
During November and December 1935 the percentage gains were also 
increased in some degree by the fact that private placements in those 
months were abnormally low because of the extreme pressure of 
W. P. A. activities. That the gains represent actual material improve- 
ment, however, is evidenced in the fact that the private-placement 
volume in each month since the close of August is markedly higher 
than for any previous month in recent years. 

The gains reported during the closing months of 1936 have con- 
tinued into the present year. In January, 144,075 placements in 
private industry ' were reported. This volume is 132.8 percent larger 
than the January 1936 results. Preliminary reports for February 
indicate an even greater improvement. In this month 158,013 
private placements were reported, a number 9.7 percent above 
January and 138.5 percent above the record for February 1936. 

The chart on page 1004 graphically compares private placements in 
each of the past 7 months with those for the same month of the 
previous year. 

Improved general business conditions have aided in the enlarge- 
ment of the job opportunities now available to Employment Service 
registrants, but the initiative and industry of the Employment Service 
personnel have in large measure made possible the expanding volume of 
placements. Field visits, or employer solicitations, are the most 
common method of building up private placements through the public 
offices. It is interesting to note that the activity in this field has 
closely paralleled the volume of private placements, especially in 
recent months. For the second 6 months of 1936 the volume of such 
field visits, 658,805, was 53 percent higher than the corresponding 
volume 1 year earlier. In the month of January a gain of 164.4 per- 
cent was recorded and in February the volume of field visits set an 
all-time high record of 180,441. Similarly, in December and January 
the number of employer solicitations made by the offices had been 
higher than in any other months in the history of the present Employ- 
ment Service. 

The chart on page 1005 illustrates the trend of private-placement 
volume and field-visits activity since January 1935, and shows the 
close relationship between the two. 

The jobs filled with private employers represent all types of employ- 
ment. A tremendous range of occupations is found among the place- 
ments, ranging from technical experts and skilled workers of the 
highest type through all ranks of skilled, semiskilled and unskilled 
callings. During a recent 12-month period some 2,500 individual 
occupations were found among the tabulations of verified placements. 


' Tentative figures based upon preliminary field reports. 
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The Employment Service operates as an independent agency coal 
serving both employer and worker without cost. Its function is to 
place the right man in the right job. Selection is made on the basis 
of the qualifications specified in the employer’s orders. The employ. 
ment offices have no control over the conditions of work or the re- 
quirements set up by the employer. The employment-office function, ial 
in respect to the employer, is to find employees who can best meet his Nor 
needs, and in respect to the workers, is to offer the job seekers ay = 
opportunity to be referred as quickly as possible to jobs in which they a 
will be able to perform satisfactory service. Private placements made Rho 
in the various States during 1936 are shown in table 2. -_ 
Workers to fill openings are secured from a file of active registrants es 
which is maintained in each office. This file is maintained on q ue 
current basis by the requirement that all active applicants must Vir 
periodically indicate, to the office in which they are registered, that ial 
they are still seeking work. The registration records of workers we 
contain full information concerning their occupational classification, Dis 
past work experience, education, and similar items of essential infor- re 
mation. The registration cards for workers who do not indicate that 
they are currently available are removed to an inactive file. int 
lik 
Table 2.—Private Placements and Field Visits, by States, 1936 e 
Private placements Field visits se 
pl 
wants Percent | Percent i 
Number |ofchange; Number | ofchange se 
from 1935 from 1935 
CEES EES i ee et x 1, 510, 766 +36. 4 1, 105, 710 -+-20.8 vi 
SS ee a ee 5,837 | —12.2 12,215| 9 +29. q' 
EE vinsonacsonnap citocusseeueemcnenaae 12,703 | +89.6 9,798 |  +70.3 he 
dln nctenatnandcivedintpniths nadine niedaeiaaate 10, 910 —55.6 18, 457 —29.2 
Sie nctdvdhocenbcdnerscespossscotageocesisngie node 175,930 | +55.1 82, 386 +4.6 el 
RES SRS SN FOR OR Ne 19, 345 +44.8 7, 804 +37.8 
I ET Se ee oe See ee 22, 090 +24.3 7, 596 +26, 7 W 
ES SE SS SES AES 8,354 | +149.6 3,755 | 9 +355.7 b 
SE TEES TE a LR 2 Ses 22, 741 +40. 4 29, 535 +65. 6 
i tecbeswsscapectabedhoccerepcocnencdigpetateiiannnres 24,168) —21.1 32, 213 —33.0 d 
RE SLL LE LD CEA TRIN ap NN ES 6, 805 —33. 2 6, 988 +37.9 
a SEE Ss ee BPS 150,632} -+59.2 96,967 | " -+62.5 t 
Bc cnahecoscenneccescqncenenneensenoenetiessieuuilioes 54,984 | +23.8 26, 112 +75.2 0 
iid cndnthpocdpebigaarcnhwennagelicmanntenbiachea 37, 102 +55. 5 41,711 +43. 2 : 
I seid. 2. tes saninlcaalchsassosmedueaesie 13,205 | —23.2 18, 908 —9.4 D 
I ccdinadcconkat-dpiecdilbes tetiaiwangesdotanceels 16,829 | +164.5 13,229 | +136.6 
SEE RE a ee a ee ee Sf 9,543 | +120.1 10,704) $155.7 ¥ 
IE concnihe-onhecchieatiintiensnenececaepeoateann 1,358] +69 2451 | +480. a 
sth. aob iendattiincnostoeonsentnosion 6,637| —6.5 6,807;  —30.8 
I, .6.cncavcchacieaiitidnsscestibniuaelanee 12, 620 —21.5 16, 651 —6.3 1 
I ichanasonanccspecndbdliecso-+athcharaebenaniel 36,600 | +210.0 62,972 | +396.2 
oe eee tber ay pape a oe ne ae age mwetly FS Ba Se 49, 386 —23.8 27, 792 —53.0 
Mississippi = o-oo 1,758 | —72.6 4,792) 53.2 0 
ERAN A NIE PER SLEEPER OE: 23,073 | 423.5 33,303} +463. 
AS EE 10, 960 +2.9 8, 277 —28. 1 r 
cn niarcccdes meg tietesinallaaeractiiess costes 10,311] —21.3 21,289} = +10.’ 
EET Si ele OS eee 1,772| —12.1 3,314] 442.0 
PEND. « ccoccnctevcivetteestsccscsscbcounnecclues 7, 357 —12.1 5, 459 +20.4 
Pint chesustinsepecntadadgihanaseriadupubdidedhanal 45, 432 +62.9 27, 503 +48. 2 
EE a inidveencnthercenia'Aditeoareqaanailinaeeaiba 15,015 | +131.9 8,602} = +13.0 
Mi Did csnmagabvunduhgtdanminionsiasetatharcssae 177,920 | +53.0 88,724) —20.8 
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Table 2.—Private Placements and Field Visits, by States, 1936—Continued 
Private placements ' Field visits 
State 
| Percent Percent 

Number |ofchange} Number | ofchange 

from 1935 from 1935 

Wor Chk TS Wik kiran enna snedeensectvcstucosensaunenel 40, 289 +58. 4 21, 929 —13.3 
enh A idicatbomiccsiniindimshepuieopamasisiedininial 10,974 | +32.6 7,965 | +1045 
QhIO. -cncccccccecosccccccccccccwccccccccccccccccecccccesess 123, 776 +44.9 68, 854 +47. 5 
A ee a ee ee ee ee 23, 086 +33. 8 18, 816 +63. 7 
One eae abihhesdidnasecscnccudsensencassehousedsee 12, 755 —32.9 10, 296 +25. 9 
a 59, 163 +27.7 56, 200 —7.2 
Rhode Island - -.- --- ptdtdsabtenenndehtanetabasmehenavonsetel . +77.0 8, 512 +87.9 
a dani intcnlo dlmcinshiercucibltone-tniathiniin collins wards tn 9, 795 —46.9 30, 193 —36. 2 
SiR ES 6 20 ska 6 5incs cknsadadussdecdadatbabacccans 8, 157 +6. 6 8, 855 —7.8 
Tennessee... .-- ilcchsadueuntebetncknedasteetamn egos ia 11,392 | +135.0 7,777 +4.8 
ne ha dnd heals rin perdateedssdeeansatialgs te imebiedairtienintn main 76, 361 +288. 0 111, 587 +131.8 
| Ee PF .. dcneguieabeualads<aphinan nine 12, 180 +75. 1 8, 774 +42. 7 
FULL, avtivnncausoie -chdekudbaacddwanonnsbae 3, 823 +62. 2 | 3, 777 +11.2 
0 eS eS ee 22, 385 +44.9 18, 049 +12.4 
SN 6d bit pn cenrtbhsbhsbbnnsainbeesaaenpadededals 9, 567 —12.2 11, 926 +91.5 
0 EE eS ee a, Sp eee 13, 575 +69. 6 13, 271 +27.1 
Cg RSS ae A a ee ee ee 50, 046 +14. 2 17, 810 +6.1 
ied. os ncnnthnchapidenetheadiuimineniabeines 5, 061 +58. 1 3, 531 +70, 2 
po EEE RE TS RS ae eee) 22, 950 +25. 8 1, 184 —33. 2 














Upon receipt of an order for a specified type of worker, a trained 
interviewer surveys a panel of prospective candidates who would be 
likely to meet the requirements. From this list those considered to 
be the best suited are selected. Those chosen by this preliminary 
selection are called in for a reinterview in order to obtain more com- 
plete information concerning their abilities and from them a final 
selection is made of workers for referral to the prospective employer. 

In its placement work the Employment Service offers a particularly 
valuable service in securing qualified workers in instances where no 
qualified workers are available in a local community. A compre- 
hensive clearance system is available which, in effect, makes the 
entire active file of the Employment Service a potential source of 
workers for any given opening. In the event that an opening cannot 
be filled within a local office, it is ‘“‘cleared’”’ with Employment Service 
districts at a successively increasing distance, and, if necessary, 
throughout the entire State. If no qualified worker is found, the 
opening is placed in inter-State clearance. In some instances recently, 
practically nation-wide clearance of openings has been used in securing 
workers with certain unusual qualifications. As a recent example, 
a highly trained specialist who had registered in Indiana was placed 
in an opening in California after it had been found that no qualified 
worker was available within that State. The number of clearance 
openings has reached extensive proportions, over 220,000 being 
reported in 1936. 
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Summary of Reports for February 1937 
ro 225,000 workers were returned to employ- 

ment 1: February in the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. At the san 
time weekly wage disbursements were increased by more _ thay 
$12,700,000. 

A comparison with February 1936 shows that these industries had 
nearly 1,560,000 more workers on their pay rolls in February of the 
current year and that the weekly wage bill was nearly $62,600,000 
larger. 

Class I steam railroads also employed more workers in Februar 
than in January, according to a preliminary report by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The gain amounted to 20,698 employees 
exclusive of executives and officials. 

Public-employment reports in February showed a decrease on con- 
struction projects financed by the Public Works Administration. 
This decrease was accounted for by the completion of some of the 
projects financed from funds provided by the National Industria! 
Recovery Act and the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 
The program of public works financed from the Emergency Reliet 
Appropriation Act of 1936, on the other hand, is not as yet in full 
operation. Seasonal decreases in employment were evident in thie 
decrease in the number of workers employed on construction projects 
financed by regular governmental appropriations and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Projects under the jurisdiction of The 
Works Program also registered decreases in the number of workers 
employed. The greater part of this decrease occurred on Federal 
construction projects under The Works Program and was a result of 
the usual seasonal decline in construction activity. A moderate 
decrease occurred in employment on the emergency conservation 
program. This downward movement in employment was caused by 
the end of an enlistment period. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


WiIpeEsPREAD gains in factory employment and pay rolls resulted in 
a net employment increase of 2.5 percent for all manufacturing indus- 
1008 
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tries combined and a net pay-roll gain of 5.6 percent. In quantitative 
terms, these increases indicate that 200,000 factory workers were 
returned to jobs in February and that more than $10,200,000 were 
added to weekly wage disbursements of manufacturing establishments. 

These gains brought the factory employment index to 98.9 in Febru- 
ary, the highest level since December 1929, and the pay-roll index 
to 95.7, the highest point since April 1930. The 3-year average 1923-25 
is taken as the base or 100 for these indexes. 

Factory employment has shown increases from January to February 
in 15 of the preceding 18 years for which data are available, and pay 
rolls have risen in 14 of these 18 years. The employment gain this 
year, however, is larger than those reported for all but 2 of the preced- 
ing years and the increase in pay rolls is larger than those shown for 
all but 5 years. The resumption of operations in a number of estab- 
lishments that had been affected by strikes in January, added to usual 
seasonal movements and generally improved conditions, accounted for 
the favorable employment picture in February of this year. Numerous 
wage-rate increases contributed to the gain in factory pay rolls in 
February. According to reports received by the Bureau, nearly 
250,000 factory wage earners out of approximately 4,700,000 covered 
by the survey received increases in February. 

The gain in factory employment between January and February 
was shared by 76 of the 89 industries surveyed and the increase in pay 
rolls was also shared by 76 industries. Resumption of operations 
following shut-downs due to strikes was primarily responsible for the 
increases of 32.0 percent in employment in the lighting equipment 
industry, 22.3 percent in hardware, and 16.0 percent in glass. The 
gain of 22.1 percent in cane-sugar refining was due primarily to the 
settlement of the maritime strike, which made it possible for refineries 
to secure the necessary raw materials. The automobile industry 
showed a gain of 1.7 percent in employment and an increase of 
12.6 percent in pay rolls between January and February. Substantial 
seasonal gains in employment were shown in the stove industry (11.8 
percent), millinery (11.2 percent), men’s furnishings (9.8 percent), 
fertilizers (9.9 percent), cigars and cigarettes (6.3 percent), agricultural 
implements (6.9 percent), women’s clothing (6.9 percent), shirts and 
collars (6.2 percent), men’s clothing (4.2 percent), and boots and shows 
(2.9 percent). 

Other industries in which increased activity resulted in large employ- 
ment gains were steam- and electric-railroad car building (12.3 per- 
cent), locomotives (12.3 percent), soap (9.4 percent), engines-turbines- 
tractors (7.7 percent), electrical machinery (5.1 percent), shipbuilding 
(4.4 percent), and aircraft (4.2 percent). Many industries producing 
building-construction materials showed gains. Among them were 
steam and hot-water heating apparatus (4.8 percent), structural 
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metalwork (1.4 percent), millwork (2.2 percent), paints and varni:|je 
(2.4 percent), brick-tile-terra cotta (2.1 percent), and sawmills (|.7 
percent). Other industries of major importance which showed om. 
ployment gains in February were blast furnaces, steel works, and 
rolling mills (1.8 percent), foundries and machine shops (3.0 percent). 
paper and pulp (2.1 percent), knit goods (1.9 percent), cotton goods 
(1.6 percent), baking (1.2 percent), and book and job printing (1.3 
percent). 

Among the 13 manufacturing industries which reported decreased 
employment between January and February, the declines in the 
following industries were due primarily to seasonal slackening of 
activities: Cottonseed oil-cake-meal (9.9 percent), radios and phono- 
graphs (8.8 percent), slaughtering and meat packing (5.3 percent), 
and beet sugar (2.0 percent). The decrease of 5.2 percent in the 
rubber boot and shoe industry was due in large part to a strike. 

The net employment gain between January and February for the 
16 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed amounted to 25,000 workers 
and the corresponding pay-roll increase was $2,500,000. These 
increases were shared by 10 of the industries covered. The largest 
employment gain was in wholesale trade establishments, which added 
20,900 workers to their pay rolls, an increase of 1.4 percent. This 
expansion was in such important lines as dry goods and apparel, 
groceries, other food products, chemicals and drugs, and machinery. 
A seasonal increase of approximately 2,600 workers (1.1 percent) 
was reported by year-round hotels. In metal mining employment 
increased 4.2 percent, representing a gain of 3,100 workers. This 
advance continued the almost unbroken succession of increases that 
has been registered by this industry each month since July 1935 and 
brought the employment index to the highest level since December 
1930. The pay-roll gain for the metal-mining industry (8.5 percent) 
exceeded the employment gain largely because of wage-rate increases. 
According to reports received by the Bureau covering approximately 
45,000 workers, nearly 16,000 were affected by the wage increases. 

Employment in retail-trade establishments fell only 0.3 percent, 
the decline amounting to approximately 5,700 workers. This was 
due primarily to the seasonal decrease of 1.2 percent in the general 
merchandising group (department, variety, and general merchandising 
stores and mail-order houses). In “other retail’ establishments the 
decline from January to February was only 0.1 percent. Among tlie 
lines of retail trade showing gains in employment were food, lumber 
and building materials, coal-wood-ice, and farmers supplies. Among 
the lines showing decreases were wearing apparel, furniture, automo- 
tive, and hardware. 
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eports from contractors engaged in private building construction 
showed a decrease in employment (0.9 percent) from January to 
February, but this decline was much less pronounced than the de- 
creases reported in February of the 5 preceding years for which data 
are available. Moreover, the level of employment in the construction 
industry in February was 55.1 percent higher than in the correspond- 
ing month of last year. 

Class I railroads also reported an increase in employment in Febru- 
ary. According to a preliminary report by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, class I railroads employed 1,083,709 workers (exclusive 
of executives and officials) in February, a gain of 1.9 percent over the 
number reported for January (1,063,011). Corresponding pay-roll 
information for February was not available at the time this report was 
prepared. January wage disbursements of the railroads, however, 
amounted to $153,438,897, a decrease of 1.8 percent over December 
when the total was $156,221,415. The Commission’s preliminary 
employment indexes, based on the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100 and 
covering all employees, were 61.4 for February and 60.2 for January. 
The final December index was 60.6. 

Hours and earnings.—Average hours worked per week by factory 
wage earners in February were 40.4 compared with 39.6 in January, 
a gain of 2.1 percent. Average hourly earnings advanced 0.9 percent 
to 60.2 cents and average weekly earnings rose 3.1 percent to $24.74. 

Of the 14 manufacturing industries for which man-hour data are 
available, 11 showed gains in average hours worked per week and 8 
showed increases in average hourly earnings. Twelve of the sixteen 
nonmanufacturing industries covered reported higher average weekly 
earnings. 

Table 1 presents a summary of employment and pay-roll indexes 
and average weekly earnings in February 1937 for all manufacturing 
industries combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries and 
for class I railroads, with percentage changes over the month and 
year intervals except‘in the few industries for which certain items 
cannot be computed. The indexes of employment and pay rolls for 
the manufacturing industries are based on the 3-year average 1923-25 
as 100, and for the nonmanufacturing industries on the 12-month 
average of 1929 as 100. The information for the manufacturing 
industries, mining, laundries, dyeing and cleaning, and building 
construction covers wage earners only. For crude-petroleum pro- 
ducing it covers wage earners and clerical field force. The figures for 
public utilities, trade, hotels, brokerage, and insurance cover all 
employees, including executives. 
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Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Indu 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, February 1937 (Prelim 


























ries 


CO: 








. ary *( 
Figures) f 
Rr ———— —— Sass ty 
. ay | Average wer ): 
Employment Pay roll earning - 
. ree ween = Pek bi 
| 
Ind Percentage Lent | Perce: su 
ndustry F a fro *hange from- . change | , 
istry — change from index |" ige from Aver- ang 9 
Febru- Febru- |— . opeb- i 
1987 Janu- was Feb- el | Janu-| Feb- | ruary | Janu- re 
re ary ruary | ii ary |ruary] 1937 | ary |! 
1937 | 1936 | | 1937 | 1936 | | 1937 ' 
a ie ee ee | ti 
i 
(1983-25 | (1923-25 | | | fe 
= 100) = 100) 
All manufacturing industries 98.9 | +2.5 |+13.8 95.7 | +5.6 |+29.9 [$24.74 | +3.1 
ence ina ain, aie 
Class I steam railroads ?___..__- 61.4 | +2.0 | +6.2 (3) 3) | @) (3) (3) eC 
| 
(1929= | | (1929= tl 
Coal mining: 100) | 100) 
mmtieneite...............- §2.7 | —2.6 |—13.9 | 41.0 | —3.9 |—46.5 |$22.66 | —1.3 ) 
Ee 84.8 +.2 | +5.7 82.5 | +3.0 | +5.3 | 24.65 | +2.8 : 
Metalliferous mining__..______. 69.6 | +4.2 |425.4 | 63.4 | +8.5 | +48. 2 28.89 | +4. 1 UJ 
Quarrying and nonmetallic | 
a 46.7 2.1 |+26. 4 | 37.8 | +9.1 |+57.8 | 20.35 | +6.8 0 
Crude-petroleum producing-- | 73.5 | +1.1 | 43.8 | 63.5 | +4. 2 414.1 | 31 +3. 1 
Public utilities: | [ 
Telephone and telegraph_- 74.8) +.4] +69 | 82.3 | —1.9 | +8.0 | 29.44 | —2.3 “ 
Electric light and power l 
and manufactured gas-__| 92.0} —.1 | +6.9 | 93.2 | +1.1 |+10.1 | 32.90 | +1.2 
Electric-railroad and motor- | 
bus operation and main- | | 
ra 72.5} +) | 41.1 68.7) +11) +.6 | 31.10) +1.1 { 
Trade: | 
Co 92.0 | +1.4 | +8.3 74. 1 +2.1 |+11.2 | 28.68 | +.6 
Retail. 4 85.2] —.3 | +6.9 67.9} —.1 |4+10.2 | 21.31 +. 2 
General merchandizing _ 93.9 | —1.2 |+10.4 82.9 | —1.1 |+12.2 | 18.35 | +.1 
Other than general | | | 
merchandizing-- | 82.9} —.1] +5.8 | 64.8 | +.1 | +9.6 | 23.66 +. 2 
Hotels (year-round)5___________ 86.4 | +1.1 | +43 | 72.5 | +2.9]) +9.0] 14.44 | 41.8 
Ee 88.6} +.1 | +9.1 | 76.3 | —.1 |+12.6 | 16.20) —.2 
Dyeing and cleaning-_-__-_- 76. 2 —.8 |} +8.3 | 54.6 | —1.7 |+11.5 | 17.71 —.9 
ES Seas (3) +-2.5 | +9.1 (3) +3.5 |+14.4 | 38.63 9 
i nicsthaice mniieitenn cane (3) +.5 | +1.6 (3) +4.7 | +6.0 | 37.44 | +4.2 
Building construction___.___.-- } (3) —.8 +55. 1 | (3) —.5 |+89.3 | 27.83 | { 





1 Revised and adjusted to Census of Manufactures totals for 1933. 
2? Preliminary: Source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 

3 Not available. 

4 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

5 Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 





Public Employment 





EMPLOYMENT on construction projects financed from Public Works 
Administration funds decreased during February. The total number 
of wage earners employed was 175,000, a decrease of 13.4 percent 
compared with the 202,000 employees in January. Decreases in 
employment occurred on Federal and non-Federal projects financed 
from funds provided by the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
on projects financed from funds provided by the Emergency Relic! 
Appropriation Acts of 1935 and 1936. Pay-roll disbursements on 
the Public Works Program totaled $13,796,000. 

In the Public Works Program, projects financed from N. I. R. 
funds for the building and repairing of locomotives and passenger anc 
freight cars in shops operated by the railroads, and on locomotive an( 
passenger- and freight-car building in commercial shops have beer 
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completed. Loans made to railroads for work in their own shops 
from the beginning of the program in 1934 to the completion of this 
type of project in 1937 totaled in excess of $65,000,000. The value of 
material orders placed amounted to $50,749,000 and pay-roll dis- 
hursements totaled $16,613,000. In some instances the railroads 
supplemented the loans with their own funds. Approximately 
25,820,000 man-hours of work were created in railroad shops. As a 
result of $62,715,000 for new equipment, it is estimated that from 
1934 to 1936 pay-roll disbursements in commercial shops amounted 
to $13,702,000. More than 21,371,000 man-hours of work were per- 
formed in commercial shops. 

A decrease was also reported in the number of workers employed on 
construction projects financed from regular governmental appropria- 
tions. During the month approximately 113,000 workers were em- 
ployed, a decrease of 5.9 percent compared with January. Decreases 
in employment occurred on all types of projects with the exception 
of naval vessels, reclamation, and miscellaneous projects. Total 
pay-roll disbursements of $10,905,000 were 8.0 percent less than 
in January. 

The number of wage earners employed on construction projects 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in February 
totaled 7,000, a decrease of 11.3 percent compared with January. 
Increases in employment on reclamation and miscellaneous projects 
were offset by decreases on bridges, building construction, and water 
and sewerage projects. Pay-roll disbursements for the month totaled 
$865,000. 

The number of wage earners employed on projects financed by 
The Works Program was 2,991,000. This was a decrease of 45,000, 
compared with the preceding month. Of this total, 268,000 were 
working on Federal projects; 2,126,000 on that part of the program, 
exclusive of National Youth Administration and Student-Aid proj- 
ects, operated by the Works Progress Administration; 189,000 on 
National Youth Administration projects; and 408,000 on Student- 
Aid. Total pay-roll disbursements amounted to $135,000,000. 

In the regular agencies of the Federal Government, a small increase 
was reported for the military service; decreases, however, occurred in 
the executive, judicial, and legislative services. The level of employ- 
ment in the executive service decreased less than 1 percent in Febru- 
ary, but was 3.6 percent higher than a year ago. Of the 827,000 
employees in the executive service in February, 711,000 were working 
outside the District of Columbia and 116,000 in the District. The 
most pronounced increase in employment in the executive depart- 
ments of the Federal Government in February occurred in the Post 
Office Department. There were appreciable decreases in the number 
of workers, on the other hand, in the War Department, the Depart- 
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ment of Labor, the Works Progress Administration, and the Interio, 
Department. 

Employment in emergency conservation work declined moder: tely 
during February. Total employment on this program was 395,000, , 
decrease of 3.2 percent compared with the 408,000 workers employed 
in January. Decreases in employment were shown for all groups of 
workers with the exception of supervisory and technical employees. 
Pay-roll disbursements totaling $18,315,000 were $336,000 less than 
in the previous month. 

More than 132,000 workers were employed on the construction and 
maintenance of State roads in February. Employment remained 
virtually the same compared with January but showed an increase of 
2,000 over the number employed in February 1936. Of the tota| 
number engaged on the program in February 1937, 91.2 percent were 
working on maintenance and 8.8 percent on new construction. Pay- 
roll disbursements for the month totaled $8,561,000. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics fo: 
January and February is given in table 2. 


Table 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, February 1937 | 
(Preliminary Figures) 

















Employment Pay roll 
Per- Per- 
Class centage centage 
February| January change February January change 
Federal service: 
aa cee ine a w wis aididinaa ete 3 826, 721 830, 183 —0.4 |$126, 536, 301 |4 $129,246, 912 
a ae , 1,919 1, 952 —1.7 477, 950 478, 171 
a a a 5, 044 5,308 | —5.0 1, 185, 405 1, 190, 651 { 
A TT ITE. aici 314, 216 | 4311, 001 +1.0 22, 860,815 | 4 23, 818, 149 4. ( 
Construction projects: 
Financed by P. W. A.®__...._____.| 7 174,990 | § 202,175 | —13.4 | 713, 796,390 | 815, 439,981 | 7 
Financed by R. F.C.’............. 7299| 8,232] —11.3 864, 776 968,077 | —10 
Financed by regular governmental 
aporopriations................... 112,770 | 119,853 | —5.9]| 10, 904, 648 11, 857, 007 8.0 
Federal projects under The Works 
A eS 267, 525 328, 867 | —18.7 13, 024, 133 15, 652, 964 —16.8 
Projects operated by W. P. A_____- 2, 125, 742 |2, 132, 861 —.3 | 115, 544, 451 118, 612, 830 —2.6 
National Youth Administration: 
ae 189,228 | 184,686 | +2.5 3, 239, 694 3, 084, 561 +5.0 
SES Re ) eee 408, 055 389, 074 +4.9 3, 110, 991 2, 804, 693 +10.9 
Relief work: Emergency conservation 
te AE Eee Oe ae 394, 521 | 4 407, 723 —3.2 18, 314, 594 | 418, 650, 537 —1.8 























1 Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. 
? Includes employees of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University. 


. ——- 89 employees by transfer previously reported as separations, not actual additions for Februar) 
evised. 


5 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

* Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 and 1936 funds are included. ‘These 
data are not shown under The Works Program. 

7 Includes 115,214 wage earners and $8,428,606 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A 
1935 and 1936 funds. 


§ Includes 131,153 wage earners and $9,346,663 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A 
A. 1935 and 1936 funds. 

* Includes 20 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $1,075 for February and 32 employees and pay-r\’! 
disbursements of $1,314 for January on projects financed by RFC Mortgage Co. 

10 Includes 39,252 employees and pay roll of $5,440,943 for February and 38,415 employees and pay ro!! 
$5,308,031 for January also included in executive service. 
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Detailed Reports for January 1937 


HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ- 
ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the 


‘month of January 1937. The tabular data are the same as those 
‘published in the Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlet for January, 
‘but may be revised to include reports that could not be supplied 


because of flood conditions and other causes. Any significant changes 


‘caused by the inclusion of such additional reports will be noted in the 


May issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


MonTHLY reports on employment and pay rolls in industrial and 
business industries are now available for the following groups: 89 
manufactring industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
building construction; and class I steam railroads. The reports for 
the first two of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufac- 
turing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, and in virtually all industries the samples are large enough to be 
entirely representative. The figures on class I steam railroads are 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and are presented 
in the foregoing summary. 


Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in January 1937 


THe indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked per 
week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings in manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing industries in January 1937 are shown 
in table 1. Percentage changes from December 1936 and January 
1936 are also given. The indexes for the manufacturing industries 
have been revised and adjusted to the Census of Manufactures for 
1933. 
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1020 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW—APRIL 1937 


Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, 1919 to 1937 inc 


GENERAL indexes of factory employment and pay rolls, adjuste 
to the 1933 Census of Manufactures, are given in table 2 for th 
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months January 1919 to January 1937. Similar indexes for the 
durable and nondurable-goods groups, by months, January 1923 to 
January 1937, are presented in table 3. The accompanying chart 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 1021 


indicates the trend of factory employment and pay rolls as shown by 
the adjusted indexes. Indexes for 13 nonmanufacturing industries 
including 2 subgroups under retail trade, by months, January 1936 
to January 1937, inclusive, are presented in table 4. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed 
from returns supplied by representative establishments in 89 manu- 
facturing industries and cover only wage earners. The base used in 
computing these indexes is the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100. In 
January 1937 reports were received from 24,440 manufacturing estab- 
lishments employing 4,512,073 workers whose weekly earnings were 
$108,426,345. The employment reports received from these estab- 
lishments cover more than 55 percent of the total wage earners in all 
manufacturing industries of the country and more than 65 percent 
of the wage earners in the 89 industries included in the monthly 
survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for nonmanufacturing industries are also computed 
from data supplied by reporting establishments, but the base is the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, 
dyeing and cleaning, and building construction cover wage earners 
only, but the figures for public utilities, trade, hotels, brokerage, 
and insurance relate to all employees, including executives. For 
crude-petroleum producing they cover wage earners and clerical field 
force. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay rolls 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


Table 2.—General Indexes of Factory Employment and Pay Rolls, by Months, 
January 1919 to January 1937, adjusted to 1933 Census of Manufactures 





















































[1923-25 = 100] 

Month Sep- No- | De- 

and — oe March! April | May | June | July 4 tem- — vem- | cem- — 
year y y 8 ber ber ber ag 
Employment 

1919__ 104.8 | 101.6 | 101.9 | 102.0 | 102.6 | 103.8 | 106.5 | 109.1 | 111.2 | 110.8 | 112.0 | 113.8 | 106.7 
1920__ 114.3 | 113.3 | 115.5 | 114.04 131.5 | 110.6 | 108.1 | 108.4 | 107.1 | 103.4 97.2 89.6 | 107.8 
1921....} 80.9 82.4 83.0 82.0 81.8 80.9 79.7 81.3 83.3 84.1 84.2 83. 2 82. 2 
1922....| 82.5 84.5 85. 7 85. 5 87.8 89.5 87.8 91.0 94.0 96. 7 98. 4 99.7 90. 3 
1923....| 100.8 | 102.6 | 104.7 | 105.2 | 105.3 | 106.0 | 104.9 | 105.2 | 105.6 | 104.4 | 103.1 | 101.3 | 104.1 
1924.__.} 100.1 | 101.5 | 101.7 | 100.0 96. 7 93.8 90.8 92.1 94.3 95. 1 94.7 96.1 96. 4 
1925__ 96.5 98. 2 99.1 98.9 98. 2 98. 1 98. 0 99.7 | 101.6 | 102.2 | 101.9 | 101.6 99.5 
1926__ 100.7 | 101.7 | 102.2 | 101.5 | 100.4 | 100.4 99.4) 101.4 | 103.5 | 103.1 | 101.3 | 100.0 | 101.3 
1927__..| 98.2 99.7 | 100.3 99. 6 99.0 99. 1 98. 0 99.3 | 100.4 99.5 97.3 96. 0 98.9 
1928....| 94.8 96. 4 97.4 97.0 97.0 97.6 97.5 | 100.1 | 102.1 | 102.4 |} 101.5 | 101.0 98.7 
1929....] 100.6 | 102.9 | 104.1 | 105.3 | 105.2 | 105.4 | 105.9 | 107.7 | 108.7 | 107.5 | 103.3 99.6 | 104.7 
1930....} 97.1 97.1 96. 7 96.1 94.5,| 92.6 89.3 88. 6 89.5 87.6 84.4 82.1 91.3 
1931_...] 79.5 80. 1 80. 5 80. 4 79.8 78.0 76.9 77.0 7.3 74.6 72.0 71.2 77.3 
1932_...] 69.1 70.3 69.3 67.1 64. 6 62.5 60.4 61.8 65.1 66.3 65.5 64.3 65.5 
1933_...] 62.6 63.7 61.5 62.9 65.8 70. 2 74.9 79.6 83.2 82.8 79.5 77.6 72.0 
1934_...] 76.5 81.1 84.4 86.0 86. 2 84.9 82.5 83. 6 80.1 82.2 80.4 81.5 82.5 
1935_... 82.2 85. 1 86. 2 86.3 84.8 83. 2 83. 5 86.3 88. 1 89.4 88.8 88.3 86.0 
ee 86.8 86.9 87.9 89. 1 89.8 90. 1 91.2 93. 5 95. 5 96. 7 96.9 98. 1 91.9 
I ee LL, ae A Ne ee ae Tn ckacleadibadelecoanaditemoncelesdenc 
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Table 2.—General Indexes of Factory Employment and Pay Rolls, by M nth 











































































































January 1919 to January 1937, adjusted to 1933 Census of Many. * 
factures—Continued M i" 
[1923-25 = 100] 
Month Sep- No- | D 7 
Janu- | Febru- : Au- Octo- ' — 
and March} April | May | June | July tem- vem- | ce: Aver — 
year | “Y | ary : * | gust | ber | PF | ber | ber | % . 
aj i 
Pay rolls vat 
1919....| 96.2 | 90.4) 91.0] 90.0] 90.9] 92.9] 95.6] 100.9 | 105.7 | 103.2 | 107.7 | 11: ae 
1920....| 118.3 | 116.7 | 124.8 | 122.0 | 123.5 | 125.3 | 120.4 | 122.7 | 120.9 | 116.9 | 108.1 | 99.9 4). nn 
1921_...| 83.7] 82.1] 82.4] 79.7| 78.1] 76.2) 724] 746) 742] 73.4] 72.5] 74 7%) oo 
1922...) 70.3] 73.1) 75.3} 742] 77.6} 80.9] 786] 882] 87.1] 89.6] 93.4 | 95.7 5); Me 
1923....| 94.8] 98.1 | 102.8 | 104.1 | 107.5 | 107.7 | 103.4 | 108.8 | 104.2 | 106.5 | 104.4 | 102.5  \gg) oo 
1924..._| 98.7} 104.1 | 104.1] 101.9] 97.5] 92.2] 85.4] 89.2] 923] 94.9] 93.4] 97.7 y 1927... 
1925....| 95.7 | 100.9 | 102.6 | 100.1 | 100.8} 98.8] 96.9] 99.5] 98.8 | 104.7 | 104.7 | 105.1 | iq: was 
1926_.._| 100.9 | 105.1 | 106.6 | 104.3 | 103.0 | 103.2] 98.9 | 103.3 | 104.3 | 107.4] 104.0 | 103 -¥ 
1927__..| 98.2 | 104.3 | 105.7 | 104.3 | 104.1 | 102.4| 98.4 | 101.7} 101.2) 102.0} 98.4/ 99.4 I)> tab. 
1928._..| 95.9} 101.1 | 102.6 | 100.5 | 101.3 | 101.7} 99.1 | 103.2 | 104.6 | 108.2 | 105.0 | 105.7 192, i 
1929_._.| 102.4 | 109.3 | 111.6 | 112.7 | 112.9 | 111.2] 107.1 | 112.0 | 112.8 | 112.3 | 104.1 | 100.5 \X9 1932... 
1930_...| 95.6} 98.6] 98.6] 97.5] 95.1] 92.0] 84.1] 83.1] 83.8| 82.0] 76.6) 75.0. 933 
1931._..| 69.9] 74.1] 75.4| 74.2] 73.1| 69.5] 66.1| 65.8] 63.3| 61.4] 58.1) 57.5) e674 — 
1932_...| 53.6/} 54.8] 53.1] 49.4] 46.8] 43.5] 40.2] 41.0] 43.5] 45.3] 43.5] 42 ‘6, 4 1935. 
1933_...| 40.1] 41.0 7.9| 39.8] 43.7] 48.1] 51.7] 57.7] 60.6] 60.4] 56.5 | 55.5) 494 1036. 
1934....| 54.6] 61.3] 65.6] 68.1] 68.1] 66.0] 61.4] 63.2] 50.1] 62.2] 60.7] 64.2! 625 HRB 1997-. 
1935....| 65.0] 70.0] 71.7] 71.7] 69.4] 67.4] 66.5] 71.0] 73.7] 76.4] 75.6| 77.6) 7 
1936_...| 73.8| 73.7| 77.6] 79.3| 80.8] 81.1] 80.2] 83.5] 83.6] 89.0] 90.7] 95.1) & 
A fee EP Pe, 2 a ie ae A, ee a Ree a - 
. 1923... 
1924... 
Table 3.— Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in the Durable- and Nondurable. — 
Goods Groups, January 1923 to January 1937, Adjusted to 1933 Census of Neat. 
Manufactures 1098. 
Durable group! -. 
[1923-25 = 100] 1931. 
1932. 
Employment — 
Month ns ; 1935. 
an ep- 10- de- ss 1098, 
Janu-| Feb- Au- Octo- A ver- 1936 
year March} April | May | June | July tem- vem- | cem- |“'“ 1937 
ary | ruary gust ber ber her her age 1987. 
1923....| 99.1 | 101.5 | 104.0 | 105.7 | 106.6 | 107.8 | 106.6 | 106.5 | 106.1 | 105.4 | 104.3 | 101.9 | 1046 man 
1924....} 100.6 | 102.1 | 103.1 | 102.7} 98.8] 947] 91.0] 90.9] 91.8] 93.4] 93.1] 94.6! %4 allie 
1925....| 95.4] 97.1] 984] 99.4] 99.2] 98.5] 97.4| 98.2] 99.6) 101.3 | 101.6 | 101.7) % tries 
1926....| 100.8 | 102.2 | 103.1 | 103.4 | 102.7 | 102.2 | 101.0 | 102.0 | 102 6 | 102.1 | 100.2 98.2 | 101.7 
1927....| 95.5] 97.2] 98.1] 981] 98.0] 97.1] 95.0] 95.4] 95.0] 944] 92.1] 90.9 Ta 
1928....| 89.8] 91.8] 93.7] 947] 961] 96.6] 95.7] 98.0] 993] 99.7] 99.1!) 98.7 9% . 
1929... 0 | 101.7 | 103.4 | 105.3 | 106.4 | 106.4 | 106.3 | 107.3 | 106.8 | 105.1 | 100.4 95.9. 1 
1930....| 93.1] 93.4] 93.2} 929] 91.9] 89.1] 84.7] 82.3] 81.1] 79.6] 77.1] 74.9) 8 
1931....| 72.0 72.1 72.0 72.0 71.3 69.3 66. 7 65.4 64. 6 62.0 60.4 60.0 | 67 
1932....| 57.7 58.4 57.3 55.6 54.1 52.3 50.0 48.7 49.2 49.8 50.3 49.8 | 52.8 = 
1933....| 48.1] 487] 469] 47.6] 50.4] 542] 588] 63.6| 66.9| 66.7| 648) 64.1) 5 “= 
1934__..| 63.2 | 67.0] 70.9] 73.9) 75.6] 74.8 71.4 70.0 | 68.1 66.7 | 66.1 68.1) 69 
1935....| 70.0 73.4 75.1 75.9 75.4 73.5 73.4 74.7 75.4 79. 2 80.3 80.0) 75 
1936_....| 78.7 78.6 | 80.2) 82.3) 84.0] 84.7| 84.6] 84.7] 85.7 89.2) 91.0] 92.7) & 
SS gt RE TE RS SS eee eee. See aD 
Pay rolls 
1923.._.| 91.6 | 95.8 | 101.4 | 104.6 | 109.2 | 110.0 | 104.5 | 106.1 | 105.2] 108.9 | 107.3 | 104.0 | 11 — 
1924._..| 97.9 | 105.4 | 106.5 | 105.8 | 100.3 92.9 83. 8 $7.2] 88.9 92.9 91.6 95.7 | 95.7 Jal 
1925._..| 92.6} 99.8) 101.9] 100.9 | 102.0! 99.3 95.4 97.5 97.1 | 104.5 | 105.3 | 105.6 | 100.2 Fe 
1926....} 99.0 | 105.2 | 107.3 | 106.5 | 105.2 | 104.9 99.1 | 108.7 | 103.1 | 107.0 | 103.2 | 100.2 | 1038 M 
1927....| 93.3 | 101.1 | 103.5 | 103.2] 103.3 | 99.9] 93.9] 97.5] 95.1 96.8 | 93.3 | 94.1 97.9 5 
1928__...| 89.5 96.9 | 99. 99.8 | 101.9 | 101.2} 97.1 | 102.0 | 102.3 | 107.0 | 104.1 | 103.9 | 100.4 Ju 
1929__..| 100.0 | 198.9 | 112.0 | 114.7 | 115.8 | 112.9 | 107.2 | 112.7 | 111.8 | 111.2 | 101.9 96.9 | 108.8 
1930__..| 90.2} 94.8 95.3 95.4 93.4 89.2 78.2 75.7 74.8 73.9 68.5 66.5 | 83.0 Ju 
1931__..| 59.9 64.4 65. 6 65.0 64.0 59.3 54.3 52.9 49.6 | 48.6] 46.4 45.9 | 56.3 Al 
1932_.._.} 41.5} 42.3) 40.3 | 38.1 37.1 33.6 | 30.2; 28.8) 28.8; 30.8) 30.9] 30.4 34.4 0 
1933_....} 28.6 | 28.8] 26.7] 28.1 32.3 | 36.2] 39.4) 45.2) 46.7) 46.8] 43.9) 43.7 | 37.2 N 
1934....| 42.7 | 48.9] 53.9] 58.6) 60.1 58.6 | 61.4 61.4 | 47.0] 48.1 47.8} 61.9) 51./ D 
1935....| 53.8 | 60.1 62.0 | 63.2] 61.4 59.1 57.3 61.0} 62.9] 68.4] 69.9) 71.5) 626 
a 4 66.6 | 71.8) 76.0) 78.5) 70.0] 75.9) 77.0| 77.2) 85.3} 88.9) 93.1) 78.0 






































1 Includes the following groups of manufacturing industries: Iron and steel; machinery; transportation 
ee: = repair shops; nonferrous metals; lumber and allied products; and stone, clay, 204 t 
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Table $.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in the Durable- and Nondurable- 


Goods Groups, January 1923 to January 1937, Adjusted to 1933 Census of 
Manufacturcvcs—Continued 


Nondurable group? 


















































Employment 

Month Sep l N De 

anc | Janu-| Feb- |, Au- | 520 | Octo- i ~ | Aver- 

vear arch; April | May | June | July tem- vem- | cem- 

y ary | ruary gust her ber ber ber age 
ne il 
1923....| 102.6 103.8 | 105.5 | 104.5 | 104.0 | 104.1 | 103.1 | 103.8 | 105.1 103.3 | 101.8 | 100.6 | 103.5 
1924....; 99.6 100.9. | 100.2 | 97.1 94.5 | 92.8] 90.6 | 93.3 5.9 | 97.0] 96.4 97.8 | 96.4 
1925...-| 97.8 | 99.4 99.7 98. 4 97.2 | 97.7 98.7 | 101.3 | 103.7 103.3 | 102.2 | 101.4 | 100.1 
1926 100.7 | 101.1 | 101.2 99.4 98.0 98. 5 97.7 | 100.8 | 104.4 | 104.2 | 102.5 | 101.9 | 100.9 
1927..--| 101.1 | 102.3 | 102.6 | 101.2 | 100.0 | 101.1 101.3 | 103.4 | 106.3 | 105.0 | 102.9 | 101.4 | 102.4 
1928 100.2 | 101.4 | 101.3 99.4 98.0 98.8 99.4 | 102.2 | 105.1 | 105.3 | 104.1 | 103.5 | 101.6 
1929 102.3 | 104.2 | 104.9 | 105.4 | 103.8 | 104.3 | 105.5 | 108.1 | 110.7 | 110.1 | 106.4 | 103.5 | 105.8 
1930 101.3 | 101.1 | 100.5 99.6 | 97.3 96.3 94.2) 95.3 98.6 | 96.2] 92.2 89.8 | 96.9 
1931..-.| 87.5 88.7 89.5 89.4 88. 9 87.4 87.8 89.5 91.0 88.1 84.3 83.2 87.9 
1932 81.4 83.0 82.2 79. 5 75.9 73.4 71.5 75.9 82.2 | 83.9 | 81.8 79.8 79. 2 
1933....| 78.2 79.9 77.1 79.3 82.2 87.3 92.2 | 96.8 | 100.7 | 100.1 95.3 92.0} 88.4 
1934 90.8 | 96.1 | 98.8] 99.0] 97.5] 95.7) 943] 98.2] 92.9 | 98.9 | 95.7| 95.9] 96.2 
1935 95. 4 97.5 98. 1 97.4 94.9 | 93.6 | 94.4 98.7 | 101.7 | 100.3 | 97.8] 97.2 97.3 
1936 95.4 95.8 96.1 96. 3 96.0 95.9 | 98.2 | 102.8 | 105.9 | 104.7 | 103.3 104.0 | 99.5 
“ga | kt Ga Ue Chee Soo 2. Ace ance Ree aca Seniath WRB 

Pay rolls 

023....| 98.9 | 101.0 | 104.5 | 103.4 | 105.3 | 104.7 | 102.0 | 100.9 | 102.9 | 103.4 | 100.6 | 101.3 | 102.4 
1924....| 99.7 | 102.3 | 100.9 96. 9 93.9 | 91.1 87.3 91.7 96.6 | 97.5] 95.7 | 100.2 96. 2 
1925... 99.8 | 102.2 | 103.4 99. 1 99.% 98. 2 98.8 | 102.0 | 101.0 | 104.9 | 103.9 | 104.4 | 101.4 
1926....| 103.5 | 105.0 | 105.6 | 101.7 | 100.2 | 101.1 98.7 | 102.8 | 105.7 | 108.0 | 105.0 | 106.4 | 103.6 
1927....| 104.4 | 108.3 | 108.6 | 105.7 | 105.1 | 105.6 | 104.0 | 107.1 | 108.9 | 108.5 | 104.8 | 106.2 | 106.4 
1928....| 103.9 | 106.5 | 106.4 | 101.3 | 100.6 | 102.3 | 101.5 | 104.8 | 107.7 | 109.7 | 106.1 | 108.1 | 104.9 
1929....| 105.5 | 109.8 } 111.1 | 110.1 | 109.3 | 109.0 | 107.0 | 111.1 | 114.0 | 113.8 | 106.8 | 105.2 | 109.4 
1930....| 102.4 | 103.3 | 102.8 | 100.1 97.4 95.5 | 91.5] 92.5 95. 2 92.4 86.9 | 85.8 | 95.5 
1931....]| 82.8 86. 5 87.9 86.0 84.8 | 82.4 81.1 82.3 80.7 77.7 73. 0 72.3 81.5 
1932....| 68.9 70.7 69.4 63.9 59. 1 56. 1 52.8 56.4 62.1 63.8 59. 5 57.4 61.7 
1933. 54. 6 56. 4 §2. 2 54.8 58.2 | 63.3 67.3 73. 5 78.3 77.7 72.4 70.4 64.9 
1934. 69.7 77.1 80.4 80.1 78.3 75.4 74.2 78.3 74. 5 80.0 77.0 79.8 77.1 
935....| 79. 3 82.6 84.0 82.5 79. 5 77.9 78.2 83.7 87.3 86. 5 82.8 85.3 82.5 
1936....; 82.5 82.7 84.9 | 83.5 83.8 | 83.9] 85.6] 91.8] 91.6 93.7 | 92.9) 97.6] 87.9 
ME a, SN Oe ee er ee ee ee ee ee ee 



































1 Includes the following groups of manufacturing industries: Textiles and their products; leather and its 
manufactures; food and kindred products; tobacco manufactures; paper and printing; chemicals and 


allied ar proces of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and a number of miscellaneous indus 
tries not included in other groups. 





























Table 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, January 1936 to January 1937! 
[12-month average 1929= 100] 
Anthracite minin Bituminous-coal | yfetalliferous mining | @2%TYing and non- 
8 mining &| " metallic mining 
Month Employ- Employ- Employ- Employ- , 
ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
January........ 59.1] 54.1] 54.4) 42.7] 79. 8} 84.6] 70.6] 80.1) 54.2) 66.8) 41.7) 58.4) 39.4) 45.7] 25.5) 34.6 
February. ....- > _) = 80. Z)..... | = | = | OR Bisesce 3. 
| eee 62, S]..... TS | a | _ ae | = 42. 2)..... 30. 9]..... 
pS. 49, 8|..... a CS = 62. 6] ..... fs ae 45. §}..... 48. 4)....- 4) ews 
) eee 54. 9} ..... ) _——— _ = = | eee | | ee fee 
JOM. Jotinccese > = | ee ye oS oe  & Se; | ee 44. 0}... 
ae ee 48. 4)..... 4 r,) == | = =e = Se  =—= - = 
Augum......... hae oO) 3 65. 4)..... ; =x Se 36, 3i.....| @& F..... 
September. ...- a 34. 9}. .--- >. = (> 5 SS, | ea le 
October.......- 49. 9} ...-- 48. 5)....- Di Sibatea > = +} ee | SP 54 6]...-. > ia 
November... .- is Bienes. _) a. ee. | 4 =a = §2. 6] ..... 43. 5)..... 
mber_.---.-. 54. 8]..... | ee 83. 9] ..... 85. 0} ...-- 64. 4|__.-- as Wises... 49. 4)...-- TL ote 
Average._| 51. 8|_.__- 45. 7|..--- 79. 0\...-- 70, 8|....- 60. 3}... ._ 48. 4|_.__. 49. 5)... * aa 





















































! Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, except year-round hotels, will be found 
in the February 1935 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable indexes for year- 
round hotels will be found in the September 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Tin 
Industries, January 1936 to ey 1937 —Continued : \ 
_  imorap 
. oO Electric-railroad an, - 
Crude-petroleum Telephone and ——— — and motorbus oper, tabli 
producing telegraph ee ee tion and m a : Xs 
‘ g tenance ? " com 
Month —— pere 
Employ- Employ- | p.. _| Employ- : .| Employ- | ,, 
ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment | I that 
bi a ~ gral 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937+ 1936 | 1937) 19 ) port 
—_—[—_ | | | | | —n 2H ee ee Oe — T 
January......-- 71.1) 72.7} 55.7] 61.0} 70.1] 74.4] 75. o| 83. 8) 86.1) 92.1) 84.8) 92.2) 70.7) 72.5) 65.0) 
February --_---- 70. 8}... .. 55. 7|..--.| 69. 9]-..-. 7} ee eee _§ eet | 68 for 
March rer | Se |: ee Fs == Sy leatest Gb Ciecenc! Cu eiccsus) 67.8 
April.........-- 71. 3]..... 2 = 70. 8}...-.| 76.0}----.| 88.0)..-.. 86. 2|.....| 71.3 , 65.9 mal 
. pee Tee ee. cS) ee SF eee ee OS 71. 5) =. 66 
GED. cndativnnse 7 7}.....) B..... 7 4 97...) CRG...) OG. yer Fe 66. 8 gro} 
, Sees, . eee UY ce) |) lle 89.8}...-.| 72.4).....] 66.5 the 
Dmeas......... , ee ae _ = See = ee; 4 eee lt eee ee 66. 5 
September. -__.- i 7 ens |: aoe / SES 93. 5}...-.. 91. 4). cons ae 8} - ---| 66.4 con 
October-_----.-.- RD  \ $3. 1)... 7 ee 5 wi. ~24 67.7 
November. ___- | == 60. 1].___- § Se Tt ee fe ee, 69.7 
December -_-__. 72 @..... 5 a > ae 82. 4|_....| 93. 2}.....| 93. 8|.....] 72. 5]_..._| 69 b 
Bee saree: Renee (cama Seva hed moma Rees tare Snpcrbe oa ema Blech ns Ta 
Average..| 72.9|____. 58. 6 72. 2}... 78.9|_....| 90. 5]...-- 88. 8}... 72. 0|_ | 67.2). it 
— (Fig 
: ata Retail trade other 
Wholesale trade Total retail trade Se dising than general mer a 
chandising 
Month , | aa 
Employ- Employ- . . | Employ- - . | Employ- ess 
ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls mont Pay 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937] 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937) 1936 19 
sabia SOS HES Se BS ter. Se Gg UE We ee 2 Se Oa a Ge 
si 
January... -.-....- 85.6] 90.7] 66.6) 72.6| 80.4) 85.4] 62.1] 68.0] 88.2! 95.1] 76.4) 83.8] 78.4) 82.9] 59.1 64 
February - - ..-- 85. 0}. ...- 66. 6)...  & eee .@..... 85. 1)....- Ss 59. 1 
RR: 85. 6]... 69. O}..._- Ss ee Js == ll ==  * ae 79. 5}... 60 
cilia 85. 7|_---- s..... 85. 2|____- 65.3... 97.4)... 81.0|..___- 82.0) 62.1 
Se 84. 6}... .. a ae a _* =. 80. 8) __ 82. 3) | 62.7 
BR itin nti. 84. 6)... .. 68. 4|__._. 85. 5}... 66. 4]... 96. ‘ end ES 82. 6 | 63 .. 
es 85.4) ..... 69.0)... .. 83. 2}... ae....: 90. 7}... | i 81.2)... 62. 
August___..___- 86. 3]... .- 69. 7|_....| 82.4)_.... 64. 4)... 89. 4). OY eae 80. 5}. 61.9 Ne 
September. ___- 3. @..... | eee 86. 6)... . 66. 6)... 98. 5} - 82. 8 atv 83. 5} ...-- 63.3 
October__...._. ==. (a _* See | 303. G ..... } = 64.4 
November. ._-- | ars 5 | een | re 3) as MO Blencsa _ ae 85.1 65.7 
December____-- re 399. 6)_.... 375. § iad 3143.4) ....- 7116.2)..... 88. 1) ? 67. 
Average..| 86.7|_._-- 69. 4|_._.. 6. 7)..... 66. 3 ad: 99.1 a 383.5)... 82.2|_.... | 62.7 
Year-round hotels Laundries Dyeing and cleaning M 
yi Employ- Employ- Employ- | pay rolis 
I Month ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls 
ult = 
; 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937| 1936 1937 . 
§ —E————— a | 
: 35 sill <5 dilavhdinutted embioddlneces 81.9) 85.5) 64.9) 70.4) 81.5) 88.5 68.3) 76.4) 71.5) 76.8) 51.6 55.6 
a SE eee SS ee 82. 8] _.... | = |) fs ea | == 49.0 
; NE tsc0siodes comneuqnabobentn 82. 8}. ...- 66.0)... 82. 1)..... 69. 9}... .- 747} ..... 56.4 
P: DR Ein eid deh ddd abies | nae 66. 3)... hic 70.9|_.... ee 64.1 
L EE a on ae pee eS 84. 1)_...- ff = = Co Sf = 72. 2 
Te RIS A a 83.9)_.... 66. 6|__.. 87.21... 75.8)... 87.5|_.._. 69. 2 ¥ 
doen eat PE aa ae AE a 83. 3)_.... 66. 0}... -- 90. 5)..... 79. 0}... 85, 5)... -- 64.8 
8 + SSR: & Ree Cp ate 83. 2}_.... TEE i enstie = 3 tw * 63, 2 
I ain tilled dedicate mises sabe aedidl = SS = 89. 6]... 76. 6)... | 66. 1 
tr 6st himune waoabic-ndctal de 85. 4)... 69. 6|..... | SS 86. 5) ....- 66.7). 
RCE ae A 84. 6|___.. 69. 6)... Bis Dlsasee * ee * a= 60. 2). 
a a RR a. 69. 8}_.._- 87. 6|_....  & ee See §7. 3} _.--- 
I Beis ccdaxcusunccectedaa 83. 6] _.... | Se ee peer ae 61.7 
' 





2 Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation, on and railroad 
repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 3. 3 Rev 
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Trend of Industrial and Business Employment, by States 


A coMPARISON of employment and pay rolls, by States and geo- 
graphic divisions, in December 1936 and January 1937, is shown in 
table 5 for all groups combined, and for all manufacturing industries 
combined, based on data supplied by reporting establishments. The 
percentage changes shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted— 
that is, the industries included ‘in the manufacturing group and in the 
grand total have not been weighted according to their relative im- 
portance. 

The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include figures 


‘for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 89 


manufacturing industries presented in table 1. The totals for all 
sroups combined include all manufacturing industries and each of 
the nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 1 except building 


‘construction. 


Table 5. Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments 
in December 1936 and January 1937 by Geographic Divisions and by States 


(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
: by cooperating State organizations] 








| 







































































Total—all groups Manufacturing 

| | j j } | | 
| | Per- | Per- | | | Per- | Per- 
cent- | cent- | cent- | cent- 

Geographic divi- | Num-| Num- | age | — age Num-| Num- | age a” am age 

sion and State | berof! ber on |change! av roll change! ber of | beron (change) ay roll change 

estab- | payroll | from | i meek) | from | estab-| pay roll | from ie etih from 
lish- |January| De- | lenieey De- | lish- |January| De- Januer De- 
ments; 1937 | cem- | “* 1937 Y | cem- | ments 1937 | cem- 1937 Y | cem- 
| | ber ‘| ber | ber ‘| ber 
1936 1936 | | 1936 1936 
J a. LRA i 
| Dollars | | | Dollars 
New England____. 13, 620 918,132 —1.9 21,192,956) —1.5) 3,472) 650,395, +0.8 14,605,905) —@.1 
ee 762; 55,791 +. 3, 1,171,521) +2.7| 275 46, se +2. 1 938, 208; +3.7 
New Hamp- 
ee ' .. 5851 37,537) +3. 0) 806,404) +5.5) . 194) 30,958) +5.3) 646,050) +7.4 
Vermont_------ 446; 17,901 —.4| 393,078 —.9 146) 12, 092) +1.3| 266,245) +.8 
Massachusetts _| 1 8,584) 498,558, —$.0\11, 638,647, —1.8 1, 700) 805,029; +.5) 6,876,448) +.6 
Rhode Island..| 1,234) 98,396) —1.0) 2, 182,856) —.8 423 80, 167; +1.1) 1,705, 808 —.1 
Connecticut __-- 2,009; 209,949) —1. °| 5, 000, 450) —3.1 = 176, 105 +. 2 4, 173, 146} —3.0 
| | | | 
Middle Atlantic__| 28, 7372, 156,160 —3.9 56, 145, 132) —4.5 5, 103)1, 216, 978 —.2,30,876,280| —1.6 
New York -___- | 17,311} 966,314) —5. 6)26,361,927; —4.0) ? 2, 032) 449,094| —(8) |11, 983, 059 —.6 
New Jersey....| 4,016) 336,204| —2.4/ 8,508,109} -—3.2|) 4 775| 248,829) —1.0) 6,135,200) —$.1 
Pennsylvania - | 7,410! 853, 642| —2. 5)21, 275,096) —5.5|) 2,296) 519,055) §& —, 2\12, 758,021) § —2.1 
| 
East North Cen- | 

Sides wsian x 20, 4712, 186,660, —5.3 57,178,580) —8.8) 7, 295.1,706,118) —3.6.45, 429,002) —8.8 
_ = a 7,510) 608,007; —5. 016, 040,807, —6.7) 2,449) 459,585) —2.5 12,455,972) —6.1 
Indiana.......- 2,149: 226,330; —6. 4) 5, 648, 936| —10.9 846| 190,686| —65.7| 4,795,3875| —11.6 
Illinois. ......-- 66,139, 608,060; —2. 116, 635,461; —2.0) 2,345 422,950| +.38|10,904,772| 4.2 
Michigan......| 3,691) 559,369) —9Q. 2)15,327,076) —17.1 926; 481,040| —8.4\13,510,057| —17.7 
Wisconsin-_---- ad 184,894) —2.0) 4,526,300, —3.5| %729| 151,857) 5 +1. 4) 3,762,826) 5—.6 

West North Cen- 

Wehbe: b .....-. 10,511) 397,557, —5.1) 9,065,064) —5.1, 2,322) 204,228) —2.7) 4,588,048) —5.3 
Minnesota - ._-. 1,960} 76,061! —7.9} 1,821,622) —6.3 400) 36,678) —5.8) 876,105) —7.5 
1,588} 63,088) —1.5) 1,436,059) —2.8) 396} 37,766; +2.0| 873,367! —1.9 
Missouri... ... 2,904) 161,943} —4.7) 3,623, 667 | —5.3 832; 90,729) —2.0) 1,928,814) —5.1 
North Dakota - 443 4,368; —6.9| 99,692; —4.1 43 683, —1.6 17,785) —5,2 
South Dakota-- 348) 7,033} -—2.9| 172,872) —2.8 38) 1,916, —2.3 45,626, —5.2 
Nebraska - ....- 1,451; 31,182) —8.8| 705,814) —7.4 162) 11, 237) —11.1 264, 072) —10.3 
Kansas......... 91,817' 58,882 —4.2' 1,205, $38! § —4.3 441 25,319' —8.2' 582,279' —5,4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 5.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establis 















































: fe Scie nent n 
in December 1936 and January 1937 by Geographic Divisions aq by I 
States—Continued regu | 
, = secu! 
Total—all groups Manufacturing city 
_ tru 
Per- Per- he Per. F du 
cent- cent- cent- n+ | CONt 
Geographic divi- | Num-| Num- | age — age |Num-| Num- | age ee a ‘z 
sion and State ber of | ber on |change et 7 change! berof| beron |change 3 7A 1) (Changs 
estab-| pay roll| from | P®Y T° from | estab-| pay roll| from y Tol from. Tabl 
(1 week) ; 1 week u a 
lish- |January| De- Januar De- | lish- |January| De- | january De 
ments} 1937 | cem- | °"{937'" | cem- |ments| 1937 | cem- | “"7Q20") com, 
ber ber ber , ber = 
1936 1936 1936 193g 
Dollars Dollars 
South Atlantic___| 10,812) 819,450) —1.8 16,151,716) —2.2 2,625) 546,298) +(3) (10,079,435 ~), 
Delaware--_.._. 194 15,004 —2.7| 359,770) —3.5 S4 11, 645 —.7 278, 023; ~»9% ee 
Maryland...__. 1,456} 121,656| —2.8) 2,835,168) —1.2 510 82,642) § +1.2) 1,915,719 bas | 
District of Co- New 
lumbia......- 1, 073 37, 453) —12.0 916, 606; —8.1 39 3,992) —1.5 132,487, ~4; Chica 
Virginia_...___. 2,122) 105,515} —2.3| 2,093,972) —1.6| 452) 72,112 9} 1,405,049 +), Re Phila 
West Virginia.._} 1,218] 148,972) —1.1 3, 714, 278} —4.2 236 56,315) —1.1) 1,453,492 -); Detre 
North Carolina} 1,432] 158,925) —1.5/ 2,527,019 —.9) 565) 146, 542 —. 5} 2, 204, 744 a Los A 
South Carolina 745} 73,852) +.2/ 1,109,560) —1.0 197; 66,213) +.6) 967,680 -| ; 
Georgia. ....... 1,460} 108,592) —1.2) 1,747, 560) —.5 354; 87,659) +.6) 1,326,295 +; Cleve 
Florida......... 1,112} 49,481; +3.7| 847,783} +.1) 188} 19,178} —5.2| 305,946 ~» ae 
BibL 
East South Cen- Bost 
ST 4,169) 278,445) —1.0) 5,063,829); -—4.0 917; 177,132 +.3) 3, 104, 308 1} a 
Kentucky._.... 1,164) 75,870) —1.1) 1,522,983} —6.7| 223) 31,874) —.3) 654,232 ~2% Pitts 
Tennessee... _- 1,252} 90,240} —2.1| 1,782,457} —3.1| 377) 75,000| —.6) 1,309,819) —) San | 
Alabama....__- 1,220} 88,440/ +.3) 1,506,484) —2.6/ 235) 61,912} +1.7| 1,011,740 —) Je Butt 
Mississippi_...- 533} 14,895} —1.2) 251,905) —1.1 82) 8,256] +.3) 128,517) +; Milv 
West South Cen- iD 
| calama 4,355] 183,985) —2.8| 3,903,024) —2.3) 1,078 91,127) —.4) 1,763,746 —1) U 
Arkansas....... 10512); 24,881); —1.6 407,972; —8.5 198 17, 081 —.7 264,187; - 
Louisiana. .-...-. 994 45,212} —3.0) 840,349) -—2.2 235 24,376) —1.3 394, 395 
Oklahoma.....- 1,272} 37,385) -—2.3) 863,021) —1.5 133 10,199} +1.8) 214, 67) 
Sa --|"1,577| 77,007| —8.3| 1,791,682) —2.6 612; 89, 471 —.3| 890, 493 
Mountain________ 4,127| 122,999] —6.1| 3,136,875) —5.0) 543! 34,447) —17.4) 855,774 170 ] 
} Montana......-. 663 18,735) —5.5 526, 247; —7.1 76 4,455) —16.2 112, 298 
iF Bidesccnses 441 9,617; ~—13.3 238, 323} —9.9 50 2,473) —29.8 55,818) —28.4 me 
q Wyoming...... 7,938; —6.8) 233,558} —6.1 38 1,531) —24.8 46,170) —2 t 
a Colorado._....- 1,183} 40,378) —11.2} 904,352) -—9.8 193] 15,824) —18.9|} 405,496 —17 va 
; New Mexico. -- 300 6,550} +1.3) 156,505) +3.2 23 606; +1.5 11, 649 1.9 
Arizona.....-.. 448| 17,422} +.9| 437,127) —.4 32) 2,387) -122| 56,817 —135 fae LUI 
beetle EE 572 19,171; —1.2 465,354) +4.5 104 6,194; —11.3 139, 024 10, | 
Nevada.......- 217 3,188) +8.6 85,409) +3.5 27 977; —2.9 28, 502 
7 Pacifie________..._. 8, 182) 381,564) —5.6)10, 024,572) —5.8| 2,408) 210,719) —4.0| 5,454,083 7) B® ar 
Washington....} 2,654 86, 624) 5.7) 2,152,781} —6.4 552 47,496; —2.9) 1,100,594. —-7/ 
. Oregon......._. 1, 280} 45,939] —5.1/ 1,081,113} —6.6|  289/ 24°896| —5.7| ‘533.826 —10; [ae Re 
California_..... 13 4,248) 249,001; —&5.7| 6,790,678) —6. “ a 7 138, sad —4, 0} $, 819, 663 6.7 be 
i 
: Includes banks and trust companies, construction, municipal, agricultural. and office employment, uc 
f amusement and recreation, professional services, and trucking and handling. \ 
g 7 Includes laundering and cleaning, water, light, and power. A 
3 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
* Includes laundries. 
®° Weighted paonsee change. 
5 Includes automobile, and miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting. af 
4 ? Includes construction, but not hotels and restaurants, or public works. : 
; § Does not include logging. In 
5 * Includes financial institutions, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. th 
> 10 Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building stove. 
4 1 Includes business and personal service, and real estate. by 
f 12 Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. D 
3 ; th 
; Industrial and Business Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities - 


A comPaRISON of January 1937 employment and pay rolls with the J a 
December 1936 totals in 13 cities of the United States having a popu- & is 
lation of 500,000 or over is made in table 6. The changes are com- & W 
f puted from reports received from identical establishments in both & F 
. months. 
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In addition to reports included in the several industrial groups 


regularly covered in the survey by the Bureau, reports have also been 
secured from establishments in other industries for inclusion in these 
city totals. As information concerning employment in building con- 
struction is not available for all cities at this time, figures for this 
industry have not been included in these city totals. 


in December 1936 and January 1937 by Principal Cities 


Table 6. Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments 











Number of Number on} Percentage| Amount of | Percentage 

City establish- ayroll jchange from ayroll jchange from 

ments anuary | December 1 week) December 

1937 1936 January 1937 1936 

it TG Mt baeecceecenntbescdicn 16, 429 679, 567 —5.8 | $18, 224, 280 —4.7 
Chicago, Ill. ~~ .------------+------------ 4, 350 460, 852 —1.6 12, 487, 316 —1.7 
Se eee ee enn 2, 371 222, 944 —3.7 5, 761, 046 —2.7 
Cee RES Ie 1, 599 380, 262 —6.4 11, 189, 973 —11.2 
Los Angeles, Calif................-..---- 2, 494 146, 458 —5.4 3, 920, 548 —4.1 
(ER eta cnkintcesaececaesesen 1, 700 135, 640 —9.1 3, 642, 462 —9.5 
it tineksnicnendibbanetonnd 1, 487 129, 351 —3.3 3, 111, 018 —2.7 
eS rear 1, 216 97, 992 —3.1 2, 318, 547 —3.3 
aS 3 1, 592 106, 913 —4.9 2, 786, 280 —3.8 
Se ee 1, 328 204, 195 —3.7 5, 594, 141 —5.5 
ee a 1, 595 79, 508 —5.6 2, 221, 525 —5.2 
 idddedunan«caghetnanbénes 980 78, 920 —4.3 2, 185, 177 —1.8 
Cp ee 593 81, 321 —2.0 2, 082, 466 —4.9 




















! Data relate to “Industrial area.’’ 
Public Employment 


EMPLOYMENT created by the Federal Government includes employ- 
ment in the regular agencies of the Government, employment on the 
various construction programs wholly or partially financed by Federal 
funds, and employment on relief-work projects. 

Construction projects financed by the Public Works Administration 


‘are those projects authorized by title II of the National Industrial 


Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. This program of public works has 
been extended to June 30, 1937, by the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act of 1935 and title II of the First Deficiency Appropriation 
Act of 1936. 

By authority of Public Resolution No. 11, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
approved April 8, 1935, the President, in a series of Executive orders, 
inaugurated a broad program of works to be carried out by 61 units of 
the Federal Government. The Works Program has been continued 
by title II of the First Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1936, cited as 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1936. Employment 


| created by this program includes employment on Federal projects 


and employment on projects operated by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. Federal projects are those conducted by Federal agencies 
which have received allotments from The Works Program fund. 
Projects operated by the Works Progress Administration are those 
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projects conducted under the supervision of the Works Pr eres, 
Administration with the cooperation of States, cities, or countics. 

The emergency conservation program (Civilian Conser\ ation 
Corps) created in April 1933 was further extended under autho) ity of 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. Since July 1, 1939 
emergency conservation work has been continued from appropri:ition: 
authorized by the First Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1936. 

With the following exceptions, statistics on public employment ref, 
to the month ending on the 15th. Employment statistics for th 
Federal service and for emergency conservation work refer to thy 
number employed on the last day of the month; pay-roll data ay 
for the entire month. The value of material orders placed for projects 
operated by the Works Progress Administration is a cumulative tot,| 
from the beginning of the program to the end of the current calendy 
month and is not available on a monthly basis. Employment an 
pay-roll statistics on National Youth Administration and Student-.\\ 
projects are for the calendar month. Data on the value of materia) 
orders placed on National Youth Administration projects are cum. 
lative through the current calendar month. 


Executive Service of the Federal Government 


Statistics of employment in the executive service of the Federal 
Government in January 1937, and January and December 1936 ar 
given in table 7. 


Table 7.—Employees in the Executive Service of the U. S. Government 
January 1937 and January and December 1936 ! 


[Subject to revision} 























District of Columbia ? eae = hm a of Entire service 
Item | " 
Perma- | Tempo- Perma- |Tempo- Perma- | Tempo- ‘ 
nent | rary | [otal | nent | rary? | Total | nent | rary 3 , 
Number of employees: | 
January 1937--....._--- 107,609} 8,650) 116, 259) 615,617! 98,307) 713,924! 723, 226) 106, 957)4830, 18 
December 1936___.____-- 107, 898 8, 457) 116, 355) 618,663) 96,468) 715, 131) 726,561) 104,925 831, 4 
January 1936...........-. 104,652} 7,148) 111,800) 597,039) 92, 460) 689,499) 701,691} 99,608 801, 2% 
Perceritage change: 
December 1936 to Jan- 
i 6 cheddaene « —0. 27; +2.28) —0.08) —0.49) +1.91) —0.17| -—0.46) +41.94 
January 1936 to January 
eee +2. 83) +21.01) +3.99) +3.11) +6.32) +3.54) +3.07| +7.38) +3.6 
Labor turn-over January 
1937: 
Number of: 
Separations 5___.___. 1, 378 1, 043 2,421; 13,376) 16,042) 29,418) 14,754) 17,085) 31, ss! 
Accessions §________- 996 1, 182 2, 178 9,527; 18,698) 28,225) 10,523) 19,880) 30, 40 
Turn-over rate per 100: 
Separation rate__--_---- 1, 28 12.19 2. 08 2.17 16. 47 4.12 2. 04 16. 13) 3. 83 
Accession rate. --.-.------ . 92 13. 82 1. 87 1. 54 19. 20 3. 95 1. 45 18. 77 3. Of 























1 Data on number of ry nee refer to employment on last day of month. 

? Includes employees of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University. ; 

8 Not including field employees of Post Office Department or 21,410 employees hired under letters 0! 
authorization by the Department of Agriculture, with a pay roll of $1,004,021. 

4 Not including 133 employees transferred but not reported by department to which they were assivned 

5 Not including employees transferred within the Government service, as such transfers should nt be 
regarded as labor turn-over. 
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‘es The monthly record of employment in the executive service of the 

United States Government from January 1936 to January 1937, 

100 jclusive, is shown in table 8. 

v0 

\3¢ [Table 8.—Employment in the Executive Service of the United States Govern- 
! ment by Months, January 1936 through January 1937 ! 


































































































Ons 
{Subject to revision] 
ioe ; Outside hand lo tsid 
District of| 0" District of| ,Uysice 
, Month . ;.|Districtof; Total Month - -- | Districtof| Total 
the Columbia Columbia Columbia Celumbia 
the j 3 
Po 
are 1936 1986—Continued | 
ae 111,800 | 689,499 | 801,299 || September____.____. 115,061 | 721,093 | 836, 154 
CTS February..--------- 112,708 | 687,626 | 800,334 || October_........___. | 114,794 | 726,507 | 841, 301 
; ese 112,739 | 693,665 | 806,404 || November___.......| 115,185 | 724,261 | 839, 446 
ial atl ..cagnewweene 115,422 | 695,345 | 810,767 || December- - --- -----| 116,355 | 715,131 | 831, 486 
See oo 117,229 | 700,999 | 818, 228 1937 | | 
RE +4 Cade 117,470 | 707,156 | 824,626 || January__.......-- 116,255 | 713,924 | 830, 183 
ANd Baly. .....---cncsoo- 116, 261 | 714,600 | 830,861 ] 
\; Es a 115, 807 | 718,697 | 834, 504 || | | 
(| 
rial | Data on number of employees refer to employment on last day of month. 
nu 
Construction Projects Financed by the Public Works Administration 
DeTaILs concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
during January on construction projects financed by Public Works 
ral #@ Administration funds are given in table 9, by type of project. 
are 
Table 9.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed from Public Works 
Administration Funds, January 1937 ! 
ont [Subject to revision] 
aes A ee, | acouns |. anaes 
age earners T ver- aiue 0 
| Monthly | ae age material 
, | pay-roll “| e@arn- orders 
Type of project | Maximum Weekly | ‘isburse- pm ings placed 
| number average ments month per during 
employed 2 € hour month 
7 | 
ta Federal projects financed from N. I. R. A. funds 
Pa 3 37, 402 | 34, 274 | $3,589,869 | 4, 596, 569 | $0. 781 | $2, 750, 778 
. 1 TM Building construction_.......------- 6, 472 5, 195 603, 838 646,951 | . 933 842, 077 
— SE 12, 731 12, 316 1, 495, 548 1, 826, 072 . 819 569, 413 
on , <= sss (5) 7, 745 375, 737 807, 070 . 466 420, 000 
_ + .1e PRS 1, 551 1, 394 180, 884 236, 528 . 765 374, 770 
. River, harbor, and flood control. - - -- 7, 498 6, 449 843, 423 926, 129 .911 479, 140 
; Streets and roads. .................- 520 402 21, 417 45, 544 - 470 33, 388 
, Water and sewerage-__............-- 357 287 19, 888 41, 044 - 485 16, 757 
he Miscellaneous..........-.- schpbbiies 528 486 49, 134 67, 231 . 731 15, 233 
830 Non-Federal projects financed from N. I. R. A. funds 
, 40; 
3. 83 eS 33, 136 27,194 | $2,492,787 | 2,763,681 | $0.902 | $7,817, 262 
od. Of —_—— 
= Building constfuction...........---- 16,486 | 13,284 | 1,209,149 | 1,239,763 | .975| 5,381,982 
Streets and roads...............-.-- 1, 877 1, 454 124, 516 133, 632 - 932 167, 358 
Water and sewerage. ..............- 11, 719 9, 786 980, 424 1, 058, 786 . 926 1, 815, 661 
; Miscellaneous................----.-- 3, 054 2, 670 178, 698 331,500 | . 539 452, 261 
S$ Ol ’ 


























ned See footnotes @ @nd of table. 
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Table 9.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed from Public 















































ats 3 : rks 
Administration Funds, January 1937—Continued 

| | Aver- | \ 1a 

Wage earners | mtootniy | Number ot] “ase. | aici 

pay-ro earn- rs 

Type of project Maximum | weexty | disburse- pm ons ings niaced 

number tone . ments month per | ng 

employed ag hour | 
Non-Federal “transportation loan’’ projects financed { 
N. I. R. A. funds 
EE a 484 (8) $10, 662 17, 593 | $0. 606 
Railroad construction_.............. o4 78 1, 572 2, 543 618 |. : 
Railroad-operated car and locomo- " 
nee cranes lili 390 (8) 9, 090 15,050 | .604 | 
Projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 and 1936 fund 

ES ES Se 131, 153 | 107, 999 | $9, 346, 663 | 11, 390, 833 | $0. 821 | $10, 361, a3 
Building construction *____.__..___. 87,480 | 72,301 | 6,492,282 | 7,392,685. 878 | 11, 021, 32 
i nccnmestyeamciibeinietin 598 424 32, 453 43, 308 . 749 | 13. 40 
Heavy engineering.................. 2, 330 1, 946 197, 197 232, 107 . 850 | 619, 154 
ee aay 3, 056 2, 837 264, 173 370, 818 . 712 | QRH. RT 
River, harbor, and flood control____- 680 517 46, 064 68, 936 . 668 54. 959 

Gereets amd roeds................... 11, 262 8, 412 451, 758 877, 321 . 515 1, 271.] 
Water and sewerage_............__- 25, 235 21, 182 1, 829, 371 2, 365, 395 773 | = 2, 965, 239 
TTI ATE SS. 512 380 33, 365 40, 263 . 829 | 99, RAR 














1 Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 

? Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Governmen: 
agency doing force-account work. 

3 Includes weekly average for public roads. 

‘ Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

5 Not available; average included in total. 

6 Data not available. . 

? These data, excluding figures for projects financed from First Deficiency Appropriation 1936 funds, ar 
also included in separate tables covering projects financed by The Works Program. 

§ Includes a maximum of 2,448 and an average of 2,191 employees working on projects financed from Firs: 
Deficiency Appropriation 1936 funds, who were paid $61,072 for 88,877 man-hours of labor. Materia! order: 
in the amount of $622,339 were placed for these projects. 

® Includes a maximum of 15,068 and an average of 13,269 employees working on low-cost housing project 
financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds, who were paid $1,422,625 for 1,592,207 man-hours of labor. Materis 
orders in the amount of $1,814,653 were placed for these projects. These data are also included in s 
tables covering projects financed from The Works Program. 


Federal construction projects are financed by allotments made by 
the Public Works Administration to the various agencies and depart- 
ments of the Federal Government from funds provided under thi 
National Industrial Recovery Act. The major portion of the low-cost 
housing program now under way, however, is financed by funds pro- 
vided under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. The 
work is performed either by commercial firms which have been awarded 
contracts or by day labor hired directly by the Federal agencies. 

Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the 
Public Works Administration from funds available under either the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the Emergency Relief Appropri- 
ation Act of 1935, or the First Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1936. 
Most of the allotments have been made to the States and their political 
subdivisions, but occasionally allotments have been made to commer- 
cial firms. In financing projects for the States or their political 
subdivisions from funds appropriated under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, the Public Works Administration makes a direct 
grant of not more than 30 percent of the total labor and material 
cost. When funds provided under the Emergency Relief Appropria- 


the 
the 
pri- 
36. 
ical 
\er- 
ical 
rial 
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rla- 
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jon Act of 1935, or the First’ Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1936 
are used to finance a non-Federal project, as much as 45 percent of 
the total cost may be furnished in the form of a grant. The remaining 
55 percent or more of the cost is financed by the recipient. When 
jrcumstances justify such action, the Public Works Administration 
may provide the grantee with the additional funds by means of a 
jan. Allotments to commercial enterprises are made only as loans. 
All loans made by the Public Works Administration carry interest 
charges and have a definite date of maturity. Collateral posted with 
the Public Works Administration to secure loans may be offered for 
sale to the public. In this way a revolving fund is provided which 
enlarges the scope of the activities of the Public Works Administration. 

Commercial loans have been made, for the most part, to railroads. 
Railroad work financed by loans made by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration falls under three headings: First, construction work in the 
form of electrification, the laying of rails and ties, repairs to buildings, 
bridges, etc.; second, the building and repairing of locomotives and 
passenger and freight cars in shops operated by the railroads; and 
third, locomotive and passenger- and freight-car building in commer- 


cial shops. 
Monthly Trend 


A summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
projects financed from Public Works Administration funds from 


July 1933 to January 1937 is given in table 10. 


Table 10.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to January 1937, Inclusive, on 
Projects Financed From Public Works Administration Funds ! 


[Subject to revision] 
Maxi- 








Year and month 


mum 

number 
of wage 
earners ? 


Monthly 
ay roll 
isburse- 
ments 


Number of 
man-hours 
worked dur- 
ing month 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 


Value of ma- 
terial orders 
placed dur- 
ing month 





July 1933 to January 1937, inclusive # 4__ _- 


July to December 1933, inclusive 4 


January to December 1934, inclusive 
January to December 1935, inclusive ?.-- 





33, 244, 066 
308, 311, 143 
270, 195, 762 





$869, 959, 902 





1, 312, 785, 806 


62, 209, 479 
523, 561, 666 
391, 579, 803 


19, 195, 535 


32, 749, 131 
30, 254, 704 
28, 140, 040 
26, 054. 166 
23, 114, 230 


18, 768, 676 





$0. 663 


. 534 
. 589 
. 690 


. 750 
- 745 
- 755 
- 751 
. 744 
- 751 


. 759 
. 766 
-779 
. 792 
. 800 
- 804 


. 823 


$1, 553, 000, 160 








75, 524, 702 
5 610, 051, 090 
5 439, 152, 426 


22, 796, 818 





' Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 


*Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month b 


agency doing force-account work. 
‘Re 


131768—37——-15 


Includes weekly average for public-road projects. 
' Includes employees working on projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 and 1936 funds. 
also included in separate tables covering projects financed by The Works Program. 


vised. 
‘Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. 


each contractor and Government 


These data are 
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The Works Program 

















































































































A DETAILED record of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours workeq 
on projects financed by The Works Program in January is shown jy §& J" 
table 11, by type of project. sh 

Works Ta 
Program, January, 1937 ! 
{Subject to revision] 
Wage earners Number of} Aver- | Value of 
+ ee | man-hours age materia 
ype of project , pay-roll dis-| worked earn- orders 
on ey Weekly | bursements| during {ings per} placed dur. 
employed *| average month hour ing month 
Federal projects ro 
'< W 
pI ee eae 328, 867 | 294, 062 | | $15, 652, 964 | 32, 064, 351 | | $0. 488 | $7,595, 246 ™ 
Building construction._........_____ 44, 821 | 41, 049 : 2, 640, 201 | 4, 27 270, 673 | 618 : 1, 119, = 
pO See 3, 781 3, 574 124, 157 282, 328 . 440 739, 796 
EEE a aE 38,974 | 35,539 1, 265,628 | 3,211,088 | .394 324 06 
Grade-crossing elimination_________- 26,109 | 20, = 1, 368,773 | 2, 289,339 . 598 1, 774, 734 
Heavy engineering............_____- 132 28 | 9, 463 10, 515 . 900 779 
Hydroelectric power plants 3________ 1, 627 - 627 | 21, 957 87, 922 . 250 
Plant, crop, and livestock conserva- 

a ER ae AR eS 33, 662 30, 152 1, 227, 560 4, 137, 222 . 297 22, 175 
Professional, technical, and clerical_- 15, 061 14, 962 1, 363,432 | 2,067,875 . 659 4,82 
 iepnninuddandnenecsos 41,704 | 32,447 | 1,803,172 | 3, 699, 633 . 487 82, 954 
A RE AL 77, 215 72,909 | 3,577,303 7, 959, 673 . 449 1, 322, 218 
River, harbor, and flood control___-- 17,713 | 13,927 | 1,302,858 | 1,872,858 . 696 917, 219 ) 
Sirects amd roads. .................. 12, 346 11, 429 312, 885 989, 248 . 316 39, 238 1 
Water and sewerage...._....._.___- . 2, 137 1,919 49, 933 134, 930 . 370 1, 924 
a ee 13, 585 12, 135 585, 642 1, 051, 047 . 557 235, 559 

— T 
P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 and 1936 funds ! 
BE ES ee ee ee, 128, 705 | 105, 808 $9, 285, 591 | 11,301,956 | $0.822 | $15, 738 
Building construction...._...._.___- a 85, 713 70, 743 ¥ 6, 447, 194 7, 330, 288 . 880 10, 542, 0 
i ile aa 598 424 32, 453 43, 308 . 749 43, 405 
Heavy engineering.._._._........_.__- 2, 322 1, 938 197, 027 231, 885 . 850 619, 094 
TS TA EAGT 3, 047 2, 828 264, 065 370, 740 .712 283, 682 
River, harbor, and flood control____- 680 517 46, 064 68, 936 . 668 54, 259 
Streets and roads. ................_- 11, 152 8, 315 449, 609 874, 514 . 514 1, 252, 55 
Water and sewerage. ............... 24, 681 20, 663 1, 815, 814 2, 342, 022 .775 2, 844, OF - 
| ea ae 512 380 33, 365 40, 263 . 829 99, 868 
Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 
J 
CO eee Se ae fy 2 0 $118, 612, 830 |231, 218, 557 | $0. 513 : J 
Conservation.._.._........-.--...-- 107, 372 |........- 5,211,841 | 11,129,039 | .468 |... 
Highway, road, and street_......._- To casnsie 36, 696, 212 | 80, 266, 887 , i ] 
8 TRS RS i aay - 9 eee 368, 275 582, 902 _ 
Professional, technical, and clerical_- slags. 18, 016,009 | 26, 665, 836  . 
Public building Een Sp) Coe epee ee 12, 734, 450 | 19, 976,016 ‘ » 
Publicly owned or operated utilities. EE Bi dccianl 10, 794, 329 | 20, 744, 367 231... 
Recreational facilities *............_. , algal 12, 629, 658 | 21, 227,991 SE Bases: 
Sanitation and health............._- 4 5 ee 2, 933, 683 6, 719, 185 | aa ; 
Sewing, canning, gardening, etc_-.._- yl ir 12, 613, 784 | 30, 986, 758 = | 
TL, cumctenctacnsancoet 46,994 j......... 2,729,315 | 5,084, 843 = 
Not elsewhere classified._........._- | NET Et ndindmanae 3, 885, 274 | 7,834, 733 c_ ) 
| 




















1 Unless otherwise noted data are for the month ending on the 15th. 


1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Governmen! 


agency doing force-account work. 


3 These data are for projects under construction in Puerto Rico. 


4 Includes data for 113,637 employees poogee 
Sa” ar ‘apenas projects. These data are in 


5 Data on a monthly basis are not available. 


* Exclusive of buildings. 


on non-Federal projects and 15,068 employees working 
uded in tables covering projects under the jurisdiction © 
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Statistics on employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
National Youth Administration and Student-Aid projects under the 
jurisdiction of the Works Progress Administration in January are 
shown in table 12, by type of project. 


Table 12.—Employment and Pay Rolls on National Youth Administration and 
Student-Aid Projects Financed by The Works Program, January 1937 ! 


{Subject to revision] 


Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 
during 
month 


Number of | 
man-hours | Average | 
worked earnings 
during | per hour 

month 


Number 
of 
persons 
employed 


Monthly 
pay-roll 
disburse- 
ments 











$5, 889, 254 | 1 


| 
a ee 





, 761, 511 | ye 








.| 184, 686 


Work projects.............. RP are a ae 
---| 389, 074 


. 376 | 
Student-Aid_...__-_- 


. 294 | 


“3,084,561 | 8, 212, 091 | 
2, 804,693 | 9, 549, 420 | 








| These data are for the month ending Jan. 31, 1937. 
: Data are not available on a monthly basis. 
1 No expenditures for materials on projects of this type. 


Monthly Trend 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on projects financed 
by The Works Program from the beginning of the program in July 
1935 to January 1937 are given in table 13. 


Table 13..-Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1935 to January 1937, Inclusive, 
on Projects Financed by The Works Program ! 


July 1935 to January 1937, inclusive---.- 


July to December 1935...............-- 


January 


See footnotes at end of table. 


[Subject to revision] 


| Maximum 
number 
employed 2 


Monthly pay- | 
roll disburse- | 
ments 





| Number of 
man-hours 


worked 
during 
month 


Federal projects 








| Average 


| earnings 
per 
hour 


Value of 
material 


orders 


placed dur- 
ing month 








a 


36, 951, 974 


11, 179, 541 
12, 529, 207 
14, 431, 789 
16, 563, 885 
19, 160, 510 
22, 657, 507 


22, 699, 760 
22, 794, 588 
22, 585, 121 
21, 785, 609 
20, 074, 062 
18, 595, 253 


15, 652, 964 


370, 911 


328, 867 











$277, 661,770 | 608, 874, 531 


80, 745, 958 


25, 955, 820 
29, 173, 914 
35, 243, 886 
38, 563, 300 
43, 267, 437 
50, 680, 511 


48, 849, 680 
48, 559, 862 


47, 786, 683 | 


47, 141, 554 
2, 946, 903 
37, 894, 672 


32, 064, 351 


$0. 456 


$184, 298, 595 














34, 763, 337 


8, 988, 622 
9, 684, 578 
8, 028, 299 
12, 903, 903 
12, 668, 052 
14, 431, 802 


16, 198, 583 
13, 191, 899 
13, 095, 741 
12; 270, 703 
10, 511, 624 

9, 966, 206 


7, 595, 246 
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Table 13.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1935 to January 1937, Inc! 











S >4 . = ve, 
on Projects Financed by The Works Program—Continued 
[Subject to revision] 
Number of Val f 
Maximum | Monthly pay-| man-hours eat material 
Month and year number | roll disburse- = per B , orders 

employed ments uring Placed dur. 

ploy month hour ing n nth 





September 1935 to January 1937, in- 
elusive 


Site 


August 1935 to January 1937, inclusive_- 
August to December 1935_....._...___- 


le 











Sigigntne gai $107, 317, 327 
gmap ied iend 883, 741 
23, 740 1, 128, 635 

39, 848 1, 794, 866 

64, 3, 032, 280 

112, 345 6, 346, 433 

149, 334 9, 101, 702 

176, 184 11, 435, 825 

188, 076 12, 277, 476 

191, 433 12, 892, 537 

184, 518 12, 794, 471 
171, 203 12, 356, 655 

166, 178 12, 135, 818 

154, 696 11, 136, 888 

128, 705 9, 285, 591 








143, 400, 319 
1, 326, 721 





1, 621, 349 
4, 525, 546 
9, 211, 679 

13, 011, 674 

15, 843, 765 


16, 574, 227 
17, 159, 189 
16, 597, 561 
15, 818, 125 
15, 228, 131 
13, 873, 082 


11, 301, 956 





$0. 748 | $214, 882. ¢97 
666 | 2, 061, 709 
. 696 3, 632. 378 
. 688 8, 611, 717 
. 670 10, 548, 343 
. 689 14, 725, 72¢ 
. 700 20, 112, 339 
. 722 20, 454, 214 
741 23, 404, 50 


. 751 24, 067, 345 
.771 23, 150, 164 
, 096, 051 
. 797 22, 842, 952 


. 803 19, 875, 274 








Projects operated by 


Works Progress Administration ‘ 




















et POR: $1, 871, 547, 980 |4, 044, 389,852 | $0. 463 |* $575,656, 633 
a Sea 170, 911, 331 | 367, 589, 041 7... me 
2,812,391 | 128,383,000 | 314, 664, 210 408 |... 
2 950,481 | 137, 182,000 | 332, 966, 010 412 |. 
3,095,261 | 144,471,000 | 341, 539, 000 a 
2,906,175 | 145,678,964 | 337, 087, 332 432 |_...... 
2,605,311 | 133, 455,403 | 300, 378, 367 | 
2,418,076 | 126,795,165 | 278, 357, 787 — 
2, 234,878 | 119,824,954 | 258, 028, 282 . a 
’ 282, 654 | 122,186,484 | 241, 081, 167 507 |... 
2) 406, 460 | 124,888,620 | 247, 534, 479 505 |... 
2 472,774 | 130,171,087 | 257, 599, 453 — 
2 564,115 | 135,777,320} 271, 123, 929 "501 |... 
2, 426,002 | 133, 209,822 | 265, 222, 238 502 |. 
2, 132,861 | 118, 612,830 | 231, 218, 557 a 

















1 Data are for the month os on the 15th with exceptions noted in the 


? Maximum number employ: 
agency doing force-account work. 


panes table. 
during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


3 These data are included in tables covering projects under the jurisdiction of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. The data for January include 113,637 employees working on non-Federal projects and 15,068 
employees working on low-cost-housing projects. 

‘ These data exclude National Youth Administration and Student-Aid projects which appear in a separate 


table. 


5 Data on a monthly basis are not available. 


6 Revised 


Table 14 shows the employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
on National Youth Administration projects from January 1936 to 
January 1937, Similar data for Student-Aid projects are shown from 
September 1935 to January 1937. 
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Table 14.—Employment and Pay Rolls From Beginning of Program Through 
January 1937, Inclusive, on National Youth Administration and Student-Aid 
Projects ! Financed by The Works Program 


[Subject to revision] 














Number of 
Number of ram | man-hours | Average vs 
Month and year persons Ekete worked | earnings| ™® 4 — 
employed ments during | per hour He rene | 
month Pp 





Work projects 





$31, 906, 757 | 83, 872, 005 








176, 558 399, 989 
78,333 | 1,044, 696 
167,037 | 2,142, 490 
181,279 | 2, 903, 174 
177, 846 | 2, 866, 235 
184, 256 | 3,070, 495 


164,792 | 2,574, 164 
161,571 | 2,582, 457 
September 166, 664 | 2,728, 676 
October 165, 298 | 2,781, 832 
November 170,950 | 2,929, 988 
éicndqubcssqecces aquhegpeie weld 173,672 | 3,021,431 


184, 686 | 3, 084, 561 

















Student-Aid 





$34, 808, 796 (113, 818, 778 


34, 924 221, 210 
183, 594 | 1,652, 834 
234, 450 
282, 829 


BER 


306, 490 
351, 302 
404, 749 
398, 362 
212, 938 


3, 334 

1, 707 
59, 796 
330, 768 
390,900 | 3,066, 354 
395,485 | 3,016,775 











January 389,074 | 2,804,693 | 9, 549, 420 

















! These data are presented on a calendar-month basis. 

! These data are not available on a monthly basis. 

3 Includes data for Hawaii. 

‘ No expenditures for materials on projects of this type. 


Emergency Conservation Work 


STATISTICS concerning .employment and pay rolls in emergency 
conservation work in December 1936 and January 1937 are presented 
in table 15. Emergency conservation work is usually regarded as a 
part of The Works Program, although it is now financed by a sepa- 
rate appropriation. 
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Table 15.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conservation \\ ork 
January 1937 and December 1936 ! 


[Subject to revision] 























Number of employees Amount of pay r 
Group - : 
January December January December 
1937 1936 1937 1936 
SS SE ee 7, 484 2 374,774 | $18,629,058 | * $17,738, 964 
EE Oe) ee 359, 863 327, 056 11, 188,936 | 10, 183, 844 
FE RRR I Gaeigaclm ae 8, 090 8, 079 2, 008, 964 2, 055, 177 
Educational advisers 4.....................____- 2, 130 22,130 359, 235 2356 51, 
Supervisory and technical §_______..........-. $ 37, 401 2737,509 | °5,071,923 | 275, 143. 97 

















1 Data on number of employees refer to employment on last day of month. Amounts of pay rolls are {or 
entire month. 


2 Revised. 


§ January data include 3,496 enrollees and pay roll of $59,719 outside continental United States; December 
2,976 enrollees and pay roll of $62,828. 

‘ Included in executive service, tables 7 and 8. 

§ Includes carpenters, electricians, and laborers. 

* 36,265 employees and pay roll of $4,952,085 also included in executive service, tables 7 and 8. 

7 35,812 employees and pay roll of $4,962,118 also included in executive service, tables 7 and 8. 


Employment and pay-roll data for emergency conservation workers 
are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the War Depart- 
ment, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Treasury Department, and the Department of the Interior. 
The monthly pay of the enrolled personnel is distributed as follows: 
5.0 percent are paid $45; 8.0 percent, $36; and the remaining 87.() 
percent, $30. The enrolled men, in addition to their pay, are provided 
with board, clothing, and medical services. 

Monthly statistics of employment and pay rolls on the emergency 
conservation program from January 1936 to January 1937, inclusive, 
are given in table 16. 


Table 16.—Monthly Totals of Employees and Pay Rolls in Emergency Con- 
servation Work, January 1936 through January 1937! 


[Subject to revision] 
































r Monthly pay- . Monthly pay 
Number of : Number of 
Month “ roll disburse- Month ~ | roll disburse- 
employees ments employees ments 
1936 1986—Continued 
CET cicvindoduncces 478, 751 $21, 429,044 || August_......_._._.____- 383, 554 $17, 840, 653 
i.) aa 454, 231 20, 484, 493 || September_........_. 320, 821 16, 367, 897 
SE 356, 273 17, 249, 609 || October. -...........- 404, 826 17, 662, 545 
EE eee 391, 002 18, 063, 534 ||} November_..___.____- 391, 296 18, 604, 821 
December ?._..._..._- 374, 774 17, 738, 964 
De as 5S ee ss 407, 621 18, 598, 026 
PEE SE Se ee 383, 279 17, 973, 962 1987 
PE sasbnds docssnesca 404, 422 18, 417, 372 || Jamuary__...........-. 407, 484 18, 629, 058 
1 Data on number of ‘employees refer to employment on last day of month. Amounts of pay rolls are for 
entire month. 
2 Revised. 


Construction Projects Financed by Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Statistics of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration in January are presented in table 17, by type of project. 


Tat 


VV ork 


ber 


mber 
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Table 17.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, by Type of Project, January 1937! 


[Subject to revision] 






































I Value of 
Number of 
Number ho man-hours | Average —_ 
Type of project of wage Be hood worked | earnings - ora 
earners ments during per hour 3 -~ 
month uring 
month 
PN ha nat a RRA OE 8,232 | $968,077 | 1,300,989 |  $0.744 | $2,329,944 
Si ati h diana wasn anninan onenin eis 75 8, 282 8, 249 1, 004 84 
Building construction ?_______-_.-.--------.-- 865 69, 360 131, 478 528 550, 978 
illite NERS 26 2, 603 4, 473 582 2, 103 
ENO ee a eee re 6, 958 852, 664 1, 106, 551 ey 1, 771, 578 
SEL, 6. ct ntintnuinetinnenetditnnbheeiree 308 35, 168 50, 238 . 700 5, 201 





—_— 


1 Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 
? Includes 32 employees; pay-roll disbursements of $1,314; 1,171 man-hours worked; and material orders 
placed during the month amounting to $8,088 on projects financed by RFC Mortgage Co. 


A monthly summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours 
worked on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation from January 1936 to January 1937, inclusive, 
is given in table 18. 


Table 18.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation January 1936 through January 1937 ! 


[Subject to revision] 











Month! Number of , Value of ma- 
Month pe rane pay-rol man-hours | AVerge | terial orders 
: wat disburse- | worked dur- | "0. _ placed dur- 
ments ing month | P® ing month 
1986 
EE ey ove eee a ree 7, 560 $850, 271 1, 093, 350 $0. 778 $1, 355, 520 
a ac ein acne aes Bid tii 7, 961 905, 455 1, 179, 431 . 768 1, 436, 119 
EF pI Ss I a SLE 8, 134 916, 059 1, 193, 145 . 768 1, 385, 640 
PS Ee ae 10, 021 1, 133, 880 1, 479, 182 . 767 1, 292, 063 
EEE uci AEA Feat I cay a Sa Bae 10, 988 962, 280 1, 244, 097 773 1, 441, 248 
Flinn cccbndinnnntiintctenieninnsdhiipan 8, 501 941, 680 1, 252, 193 . 752 2, 527, 262 
a a i 9, 843 1, 063, 728 1, 436, 201 . 741 2, 050, 370 
Fl iis IIS al Rg Ea ell i MEA 9, 658 1, 065, 744 1, 441, 791 . 739 1, 314, 692 
ER re RR 10, 290 1, 085, 642 1, 510, 109 .719 1, 420, 444 
(en Re 8, 864 1, 002, 648 1, 347, 317 . 744 1, 298, 643 
6 i lle Sara are 9, 611 1, 108, 258 1, 502, 460 . 738 3, 008, 077 
ees eneonbauas 9, 189 1, 106, 816 1, 514, 355 . 731 1, 433, 075 
1987 
SA deetdilencdcddachévetebsbbbecs 8, 232 968, 077 1, 300, 989 . 744 2, 329, 944 




















! Data are for month ending on the 15th. Includes projects financed by RFC Mortgage Co. 
Construction Projects Financed from Regular Governmental Appropriations 


WHENEVER a construction contract is awarded or force-account 
work is started by a department or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is immediately notified, on forms 
supplied by the Bureau, of the name and address of the contractor, 
the amount of the contract, and the type of work to be performed. 
Blanks are then mailed by the Bureau to the contractor or Govern- 
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ment agency doing the work. These reports are returned to {hp 
Bureau and show the number of men on pay rolls, the amovni; 
disbursed for pay, the number of man-hours worked on the project 
and the value of the different types of materials for which orders 
were placed, during the month. 

The following tables present data concerning construction project; 
for which contracts have been awarded since July 1, 1934. The 
Bureau does not have statistics covering projects financed from recy. 
lar governmental appropriations for which contracts were awarded 
previous to that date. 
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Data concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked oy 
construction projects financed from regular governmental appropria- 
tions during January are given in table 19, by type of project. 


Table 19. 





Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 


Governmental Appropriations, by Type of Project, January 1937 ! 


[Subject to revision] 
































Number of wage Val 
earners Number of a 
= pane | man-hours | Average | “3teris 
Type of project disuse. worked | earnings pla ~—r 
Maximum | woo, ments during | perhour) Gorin: 
number eekhy month month 
employed ?| ®V@rase “ 
DE TE ACI IL: 3 119, 853 111, 725 |$11, 857,007 | 16, 506, 278 $0. 718 | $11, 729, ° 
Building construction._......._._- 25, 719 22, 343° 2, 143,310 | 2,769, 407 .774 a 2, 778, 621 
Electrification ..................-.- 285 233 16, 584 26, 060 - 636 15 
0 SRE reer 28 21 2, 057 3, 554 . 579 
i |. aaa 34, 763 34,188 | 4,604,969 | 5,293, 738 . 870 3, 759, 59 
es (5) 24, 229 1, 975, 762 3, 442, 171 . 574 2, 208, 5 
I ia i oh i ct 735 719 118, 438 155, 328 . 763 565 
River, harbor, and flood control. -_- 29, 072 25,392 | 2,719,512 | 4,344, 744 . 628 2, 392, 37 
Streets and roads..._.___________- 2, 432 2, 192 110, 878 234, 333 . 473 116, 724 
Water and sewerage______.._______ 58 48 4, 087 6,175 . 662 6, O8 
Miscellaneous....................- 7 2, 532 2, 360 161, 410 230, 768 . 699 312, 044 














1 Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 


? Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the 


agency doing force-account work. 
? Includes weekly average for public roads. 
4‘ Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
5 Not available; average number included in total 


month by each contractor and Government 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on construction 
projects financed from regular governmental appropriations from 
January 1936 to January 1937, inclusive, are shown, by months, in 
table 20. 


Tabli 


Janus 
Febru 
Mare! 
April. 
May- 
June. 


Augu 
septe 
Octot 
Nove! 


Decer 


A 
str 
ary 


Tab 


Janu 
Febr 
Mar 
Apri 
May 
June 
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20.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed From Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, January 1936 Through January 1937! 


[Subject to revision] 








Number of 3 Value of 
Number | Monthly pay- “ Average 
Month of wage | roll disburse- a earnings me 
| ments ing month | Per hour (during month 





46, 895 
February 43, 915 
MefOR..ccapsodconcctcenescescosscccusess 47, 538 
60, 107 
79, 789 
102, 376 


137, 475 
158, 939 


$5, 584, 611 
6, 669, 016 
7, 185, 019 
9, 861, 378 

12, 559, 367 

12, 347, 453 


2s 
F's 

oo 
_ 
oro 


BSrangne 
* SRBSe 
B RRSS 
fee 


25, 670, 217 
18, 787, 905 
Sep ‘member 167, 745 21, 301, 074 
October 168, 657 ° 19, 998, 984 
N . 155, 839 A " ° 16, 844, 360 
December 144, 274 13, 491, 223 ° 16, 009, 255 


SSRs 
#28 

















119, 853 11, 857, 007 ; 11, 720, 532 





| Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 


State-Roads Projects 


A recorD of employment and pay-roll disbursements in the con- 
struction and maintenance of State roads from January 1936 to Janu- 
ary 1937, inclusive, is presented in table 21. 


Table 21.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads, 
January 1936 Through January 1937 ! 


{Subject to revision] 








Number of employees working on— 





Mainte- 


New roads nance 


Total 





105, 795 120, 153 
119, 777 130, 033 
133, 386 141, 536 
143, 305 154, 644 
164, 356 180, 922 
165, 363 186, 136 


164, 956 186, 700 
158, 882 185, 692 
151, 772 186, 231 
149, 717 183, 853 
153, 688 181, 676 
138, 540 159, 934 





117, 576 133, 198 














' Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from Public Works Administration funds and 
Works Progress Administration funds. Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 
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Summary of Building Construction in Principal 
Cities, February 1937! 


UILDING activity, as measured by the value of permits issued, 

showed a decided increase in February. Compared with Januan 
1937 permit valuations in February were 32.5 percent greater. [p- 
creases occurred in all classes of construction. The largest percent. 
age increase, a gain of 48.3 percent, occurred on new residentia| 
construction. An increase of 30.7 percent was registered in the value 
of additions, alterations, and repairs and of 13.5 percent in new 
nonresidential construction. 

A comparison of permit values for February 1937 and February 
1936 showed a gain in residential construction. Measured by the 
value of permits issued, new residential building increased 94.4 per- 
cent; additions, alterations, and repairs, 71.8 percent; and new non- 
residential construction, 24.5 percent. The gain in the total value of 
all building construction over the corresponding month of last year 
was 63.1 percent. 


Comparisons of February 1937 with January 1937 and February 1936 


A summary of building construction in 1,524 identical cities in 
February 1936 and January and February 1937 is given in table |. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 1,524 Identical Cities 











Number of buildings Estimated cost 








Percentage Percentage 
Class of construction imines change from— change from— 
Number 

Febru- : February 


ary 1937 Jan- Feb- 1937 Jan- Feb- 
uary | ruary vary | ruary 
1937 1936 1937 | 19st 








All construction...............-............-..| 36,349 | +12.4 | +49.6 | $128,696,530 +325 | +63. | 


8,730 | +15.0 | +78.4 62, 250, 278 | +48.3 +944 
5,975 | +7.7 | +71.1 37, 208, 392 | +13.5 | +24 
21, 644 | +12.7 | +36.0 29, 237, 860 | +30.7 ris 


























1 More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pampble! 
entitled “Building Construction, February 1927’’, copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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A summary of the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and of 
the number of families provided for in new dwellings in 1,524 identical 
cities, having a population of 2,500 and over, is shown in table 2 for 
the months of February 1936 and January and February 1$37. 


Table 2.—Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 
Provided for in 1,524 Identical Cities 








Estimated cost of housekeeping 


) Number of families provided 
dwellings 


for in new dwellings 





Percentage 


Percentage 
change from— 


Type of dwelling change from— 
Febru- 


ary 1937 








Febru- 
ary 1936 


Janu- 
ary 1937 


Febru- 
ary 1936 


Janu- 
ary 1937 

















$61, 440, 893 


35, 693, 858 
2, 459, 118 
23, 287, 917 


+47. 4 


+13.8 
+30. 1 
+175.9 


+48. 2 


+13.3 
+20. 0 
+138. 9 


+114. 5 


+72. 6 
+183. 7 
+183. 9 














1 family 
2 family ! 
Multifamily ? 

















1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 








Analysis by Size of City, January and February 1937 


Tue estimated cost of building construction for which permits were 
issued in the 1,524 identical cities reporting for the months of January 
and February 1937, together with the number of family-dwelling units 
provided in new dwellings, by population groups, is given in table 3. 


Table 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction and Number of Families 
Provided for in New Dwellings in 1,524 Identical Cities, by Size of City, 
January and February 1937 








Total building construction Number of families provided for in— 





Multi- 


Population group 


February 
1937 


January 
1937 


All types 


1-family 
dwellings 


2-family 
dwellings ! 


family 
dwellings ? 





Feb- 
uary 
1937 


Jan- 
uary 
1937 


Feb- 
uary 
1937 


Jan- 
uary 
1937 





Total, all groups 


500,000 and over 

100,000 and under 500.000 - 
50,000 and under 100,000_- 
25,000 and under 50,000... 
10,000 and under 25,000... 
5,000 and under 10,000... 
2,500 and under 5,000 


$128, 696, 530 


$97, 121, 698 


15, 730 


10, 616|7, 889/6, 966 


Feb- 
uary 
1937 


Jan- 
uary 
1937 


Feb- 


uary 
1937 


Jan- 
uary 
1937 





740 


6, 953) 2, 910 











64, 136, 914 
21, 668, 408 
9, 926, 920 
9, 478, 415 


38, 565, 418 
18, 955, 685 
8, 976, 758 
10, 186, 700 
11, 096, 983 
6, 046, 846 
3, 293, 308 








8, 538 
2, 446 
965 


906 
1, 601 
794 
480 











2, 136) 2, 033 


1, 371 
651 


736 
1, 184 
615 
376 








200 
197 
120 


98 
66 
33 
26 





231 
102 
73 
108 
52 
35 











! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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Construction During First Two Months, 1936 and 1937 


Cumu.artivE totals for the first 2 months of 1937 compared wit!) th 
same months of the preceding year are shown in table 4. The dat, 


are based on reports received from cities having a population of 2,50) 
and over. 


Table 4.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in Cities of 2,500 Populati, 
and Over, First 2 Months of 1936 and 1937, by Class of Construction 
































Estimated cost of building constructio, 
Class of construction First 2 months of— . 
ercentage 
char ge 
1937 1936 
“ges, ee $227, 769, 325 | $166, 859, 353 
SE ETS TT ee 103,801,270 | 65,694,373 | 
A 72, 913, 147 64, 004, 676 
Additions, alterations, and repairs..................-...-..--- 51, 054, 908 37, 160, 304 





Table 5 presents the number of family-dwelling units provided ani 
the estimated cost of dwellings in cities with a population of 2,500 
and over for the first 2 months of 1936 and 1937. 

Table 5.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 


Cities of 2,500 Population and Over, First 2 Months of 1936 and of 1937, by 
Type of Dwelling 


















































Housekeeping dwellings 
Estimated cost Number of — provide 
Type of dwelling 
First 2 months of— Per- | First 2monthsof—| ,,. 
centage | centag 
chang | cha 
1937 1936 ®) 1937 1936 | 
CIES ere Oe $102, 718, 685 | $64, 578,478 | +59. 1 26, 345 15, 176 | +73. 
A eT EE eT 66,717,104 | 40,765,189 | +63.7| 14,891 8,974 | +1 
ET See eS eT 4, 347, 329 1, 870, 553 |+-132. 4 1, 631 740 | + 
ETE ITN: HTS 31, 654,252 | 21,942,736 | +44.3 9, 823 5, 462 














! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 4 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores 


The information on building permits issued during February 1936 
and during January and February 1937 is based on reports received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 1,524 identical cities having a 
population of 2,500 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
direct from local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Penn- 
sylvania, where the State departments of labor collect and forward 
the information to the Bureau. The cost figures shown in this report 
are estimates made by prospective builders on applying for permits 
to build. No land costs are included. Only building projects within 
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' the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are included in the 
- Bureau’s tabulation. In addition to permits issued for private building 
construction, the statistics include the value of contracts awarded for 
' Federal and State buildings in the cities covered. Information 
concerning public building is collected by the Bureau from the various 
Federal and State agencies having the power to award contracts for 
building construction. The information concerning public building 
is then added to the data concerning private construction received 
from local building officials. In February 1936 the value of Federal 
and State buildings for which contracts were awarded in these 1,524 
cities amounted to $13,200,000; in January 1937, to $3,351,000; and 
in February 1937 to $14,790,000. 


Construction From Public Funds 


Tue value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during January and February 1937 on various types of construction 
projects financed from the Public Works Administration fund, by 
The Works Program, and from regular governmental appropriations, 
is shown in table 6. 


Table 6.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on 
Projects Financed From Federal Funds, January and February 1937 ! 








Value of contracts awarded and force- 
account work started 
Federal agency 





February 1937 


January 1937 ? 





3 $74, 542, 131 





* $93, 033, 295 





1, 740, 836 


2, 221, 587 


1, 304, 349 
3 4, 128, 889 
15, 825, 934 
2, 117, 015 
49, 425, 108 


4, 156, 681 
4 14, 574, 348 


F.D. 
The Works Program § 
Regular governmental appropriations 











- pw a subject to revision. 
evised 
5 Includes $5,750 low-cost housing projects (housing division, P. W. A.). 
‘ Includes $73,447 low-cost housing projects (housing division, P. W. A.). 
‘Includes data for that part of The Works Program administered by Federal agencies. 


The value of public-building and highway-construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported 
by the various State governments for February 1936 and January and 
February 1937 is shown in table 7. 


Table 7.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards 
Financed Wholly From State Funds 











Type of project 


Value of contracts 





February 1937 


January 1937 


February 1936 








$2, 639, 841 
2, 033, 570 


$1, 177, 020 
5, 827, 283 








$1, 685, 899 
3, 308, 375 














RETAIL PRICES 





Food Prices in February 1937 





HE composite index of retail food costs showed a net decrease of 

0.1 percent for the 5 weeks ended February 16. Decreases in the 
cost of meats, dairy products, and eggs offset advances for other 
commodity groups. 

The index for February 16 was 84.5 percent of the 1923-25 average. 
This is 4.9 percent above the level for February of last year. Higher 
costs for fruits and vegetables was the major factor in this increase. 

Compared with food costs for each February during the past 1( 
years, the current index for ‘‘All foods” is 18.3 percent below the high 
of 103.4 in 1930, and 40.6 percent above the low of 60.1 in 1933, 
With a single exception, moreover, the indexes for each of the com. 
modity groups for February 1937 were likewise higher in 1930 and 
lower in 1933. The one exception is the beverages group, which is 
lower now than in 1933, reflecting the declines in coffee prices. 
















Details by Commodity Groups 





Crreats and bakery products increased 0.2 percent between the 
middle of January and the middle of February 1937. The price of 
flour increased 0.6 percent and rolled oats advanced 0.9 percent. 
Price changes for other cereals were negligible. The price of white 
bread remained unchanged. The price of whole-wheat bread was 
0.5 percent higher and rye bread increased 0.7 percent. 

Meat costs declined an average of 1.4 percent during the month 
interval. This decline amounted to 1.5 percent for the beef items, 
1.9 percent for pork, and 1.3 percent for lamb. The cost of roasting 
chickens increased 1.3 percent. Price declines of 1.0 percent or more 
were reported for 10 of the 21 items in the group. The downward 
price change included all of the beef and lamb items. The greatest 
relative declines were 4.3 percent for pork chops and 5.7 percent for 
pork loin roast. 

Dairy products decreased 0.5 percent. The price of butter declined 
1.0 percent and was lower in 32 of the 51 cities. The average price of 
fresh milk was unchanged. There was a decrease of one-tenth of a 
cent per quart in three cities and a like increase in three other cities 
in Savannah there was an advance of nine-tenths of a cent a quart. 
The prices of both evaporated milk and cheese were slightly lower. 

The seasonal decline in egg costs amounted to 14.8 percent. Prices 
were lower in all of the 51 cities. The average price was 7.9 percent 
lower than a year ago. 
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The cost of fruits and vegetables advanced 5.2 percent. This 
advance, although country wide, was greatest in the far West. Prices 
were higher for 23 of the 29 items in the group. The increase for 
lemons was 22.9 percent; for oranges, 21.5 percent. Of the nine fresh 
vegetables priced, increases were most marked for green beans, lettuce, 
onions, and sweetpotatoes. ‘The advance for white potatoes was 3.6 
percent. There was an increase of 2.1 percent for canned pork and 
beans. The price of dried navy beans advanced 8.2 percent to a 
6-year high. Price changes for the other canned and dried items were 
relatively unimportant. 

An advance of 0.5 percent for beverages and chocolate was due to 
slightly higher prices for coffee and to an increase of 2.0 percent for 
chocolate and 2.2 percent for cocoa. ‘The price upturn for cocoa and 
chocolate reversed a steady downward trend which began in the 
summer of 1936. 

Fats and oils increased 0.6 percent. Prices advanced for all items 
in the group except lard. The price increases, ranging from 0.2 
percent for mayonnaise to 1.9 percent for oleomargarine, more than 
offset the decrease of 0.8 percent for lard. The price of lard was 4.8 
percent higher than in February a year ago. 

Sugar and sweets showed an increase of 1.2 percent, the result of a 
rise of 1.3 percent in the price of sugar and smaller increases for corn 
sirup and strawberry preserves. 

Takle 1 presents indexes of retail food costs by major commodity 
groups for February and January 1937, together with corresponding 
indexes for February 1936, 1933, and 1929. The chart on page 1046 
shows the relative changes in the retail costs of all foods and of each of 
the commodity groups from January 1929 to February 1937, inclusive. 


Table 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,' by 
Commodity Groups 


February and January 1937 and February 1936, 1933, and 1929 
[1923-25 = 100] 








1937 





Commodity group 
Feb. 16 


_ 
@ 

Ss 
_ 
— 





gS 


= raO awe w-10 to b= 
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ried 
Beverages and chocolate 
Fats and oils 
Sugar and sweets 


SESIBURABES| ¥ 
QRKOOnmawoowsi|| a 
FSSSSSSSSES |S 
— ORODWOMENON || & 


gaseaeeasee 


SSRAR Se: 
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1 Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
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Higher prices were shown in February for 46 of the foods inclideq 
in the indexes. Prices were lower for 31 and for 7 no change wags 


RETAIL COST OF FOOD 


192325100 Maex 
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reported. Average prices for 84 foods for 51 large cities combined arv 
shown in table 2 for February and January 1937 and for February 
1936. 
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Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined ! 
February and January 1937 and February 1936 


{*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 








1937 
Article 








—_ 


Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 
*Flour, wheat 
Po in cecum wiki ainbeiiiaelniadl G0.... 
Ss nnontdnnghenaccdsiednnil 28-0z. package-- 
*Corn flakes 8-oz. package_. 


al 


~ 
oe 


M1 90 or GO Sr 


Bakery products: 
*Bread, white 
Bread, whole wheat 


— WO nD » OD aan. © 
Roop reomee 
“oe BE CHOI ORO O 
Room sre Spee 
Ooh POH OFF OOO 


$0 &R sos 90 


—s 
a 
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*Sirloin steak 
*Round steak 
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Fish 
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*Salmon, red 
Dairy products: 
*Butter-_..-. ot EE OS Se CP eee pound. 
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Re BESSE RNSESNS SRSRSS 


Cream 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store)? 
*Milk, fresh (delivered) do. 

zest al ail a SSIES . 144-07. can-- 


BabpPess RE SESSE RNSESBS PRARSAS 
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“Beans with ‘sak. OE RR ee 16-0z. can... 
ee oe ee mmnntinnion no. 2 can... 


: ras for individual cities are combined with the use of population mn oe oe weights. 


Average of milk delivered by dairies and sold in stores, weighted 
on cals coe athe. grocery , weighted according to the relative 
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Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined— ©, 
February and January 1937 and February 1936 
[*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to J an, 1, 1935] 








1937 
Article 








Fruits and vegetables—Continued. 
Canned—Continued. 


Pom 
ore 


Tomato soup 
Dried: 





| = 

*Raisins 15-0z. package- -| 

Black-eyed peas pound.. 

EE TE ETS PRM OE a er 

AT TE Na PE a 
Beverages and chocolate: 
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_— ee or © 


Fats and oils: 
*Lard 
Lard compound 
*Vegetable shortening 
Salad oil 
Mayonnaise 
*Oleomargarine 
Peanut butter 
Sugar and sweets: } 
See Pe en ee eee ee oe 
Corn sirup 24-0z. can_. 


wNoounanem 
FOO OCF OF OO 


oes 


pound we 














Details by Regions and Cities 


Tue decrease of 0.1 percent in the composite food cost index for 
February represents an average of decreases in three of the nine 
regional areas, increases in five, and no change in one. 

The decreases were in the areas along the Atlantic seaboard, where 
costs were lower in 16 of the 22 cities. The greatest decrease, 2.4 
percent, was shown for Washington, D. C., where costs were lower 
for six of the eight commodity groups. In Bridgeport, food costs 
declined 2.0 percent and in Manchester they decreased 1.9 percent. 
In both of these cities the cost of fresh fruits and vegetables was 
lower, contrary to the general movement for this group. In Man- 
chester, the price of white bread decreased 2.2 percent. 

Increases were most marked in the East South Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific areas, every city in these areas reporting higher food costs. 
The four cities showing the most advance were: Portland, Oreg., 4.! 
percent; Los Angeles, 3.4 percent; Salt Lake City, 3.0 percent; and 
Seattle, 2.7 percent. In all of these cities, prices of fresh fruits and 
vegetables increased more than elsewhere. 

Indexes of the retail costs of food, by cities and regions, are show) 


in table 3 for February and January 1937, and for February in earlier 
years. 
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Table $.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and 
Cities ! 


February and January 1937, and February 1936, 1935, 1933, 1932, and 1929 
[1923-25 = 100] 








1936 
Region and city 
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Average: 51 cities combined___ _ 
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' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
Lane purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use of popula- 
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The Bureau collects prices in 11 cities not included in the food 
indexes. These cities are in areas not adequately represented | 
indexes. Average prices for each of these cities for which the 
were available have been released since June 1935. 


Consumption weights have been provided for these cities, ma! 
it possible to measure changes in food costs from one period to 
other. Since no prices are available for the base period, 1923 


they cannot be included in the indexes. 


Percentage changes in food costs between January and Febr 


1937 are shown in table 4 for 10 of these cities. 
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Table 4.—Percentage Changes in Retail Food Costs for Specified Cities, Feb, 15 


Compared with Jan. 12, 1937 














Percentage change Feb. 16, 1937, compared with Jan. 12, 1937 
t Cereals . 
Region and city All and Dairy F a aon d Fats | Sugar 
foods bakery! Meats; prod- | Eggs vege- | choco- and and 
prod- ucts tables late oils Sweets 
ucts 
West North Central: 
Cedar Rapids__.__.___- +1.7 +0, 2 —0.9 +11] —16.0 +8. 2 +4. 3 +0. 6 +2.1 
Sioux Falls_........_._- +.4 —.9 +1.2 —.6 | —20.4 +4.4 +.8 +2.9 + 
Wichita._...._. Se ee —.9 —.4 —2.1 —-.8) —16.1 +1.6 +2.3 +.8 - 
South Atlantic: 
Columbia, 8. C.._.___- 0 +1.5 —.2 +.9 | —24.2] +2.3 +.4 +1.5 +5 
Winston-Salem _.___.__- 0 +.2 +.4 +.1] —1L1 +1.2 +.3}) +1.0 + 
East South Central: 
i ES —.8 +.7| —2.7 —.3 | —26.2] +6.7 0 +.2 . 
Knorxvills..........___- +.1 +1,.2 —.2 +.3 | —20.4 +1.9 +2.0 +5.4 ~ 
West South Central 
a +.6 +.7 0 +5.5 | —21.9] +5.8 +.6 —.2 —2. 
Oklahoma City__...... +2.0 +.2 +.1 +.3 —6.5 +8.5 +1,.7 +1.1 +4 
Pacific: Spokane........_-- +4.8 —.2| +63) +11] —12.9 | +164 +.8 | +2.3 + 
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Wholesale Prices in February 1937 


HOLESALE commodity prices continued moderately upward 

during February attaining a new recovery peak. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ all-commodity index for the month 
averaged 86.3, the highest level reached since the summer of 1930. 
During February, prices of foods in the aggregate fell fractionally 
below the recovery high of January. The indexes for the textile 
products and fuel and lighting materials groups equaled their post- 
depression high points of January 1937 and November 1936 respec- 
tively. . 

The level for each of the 10 major commodity groups, as well as the 
indexes for the 5 special classifications, are now substantially above 
their depression lows. 

In table 1 are comparisons of the wholesale-price indexes for 
February 1937 with the last previous high and the depression low. 


Table 1.—Comparison of Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices for February 1937 
With Last Previous High and Depression Low 


[1926 = 100} 
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! Last date when prices were as high as in February 1937. 


Wholesale Price Level in February 


ConTinuiInG the widespread advances of the past 4 months, the 
composite index of wholesale commodity prices increased 0.5 percent 
from January to February. Although relatively moderate, the rise 
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was shared by 8 of the 10 major commodity groups and it bro ic}; 
the all-commodity index to 86.3 percent of the 1926 average. ( oy. 
pared with the corresponding month of last year, the Bureau’s wei! ted 
index of 784 price series for February showed an increase of 7.1 percen; 
and was higher than at any time since June 1930, when it stood at \6.8 

The farm products, hides and leather products, fuel and lig!iting 
materials, metals and metal products, building materials, chemicals 
and drugs, housefurnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodity 
groups advanced during the month. Foods declined fractionally and 
textile products remained unchanged. 

Changes within the major commodity groups that influenced th 
movement of the composite index in February are shown in table 2 


Table 2.—Number of Items Changing in Price From January to February 1937 




















| 

Groups Increases | Decreases | No change 
= se : PPA ad i See 
ee ea | 255 130 | 
ee cinch abate naieinaaewadteah i 39° ;s 29 | 
EEE ae a eae ee 33 51 
EE EE nn nee 23 *§ 
TE TS a, 32 22 
Fuel and lighting materials-_-___................----- i 11 5 
a ce alieabbintiicbodeneused 37 2 y 
SE aE A I eS 34 3 49 
a a, seater einanainminiaind eee 15 Ss 6 
I RE tS A ERE 16 0 45 
EET ETS EES TE eae a ST EL a eee 22 5 | 25 








Compared with the corresponding month of last year, each group is 
higher. The increases range from 0.9 percent for fuel and lighting 
materials to 15.0 percent for farm products. 

The index for the large group “all commodities other than farm 
products”, reflecting the movement of prices of nonagricultural 
commodities, advanced 0.5 percent to 85.0. The February level of 
nonagricultural commodity prices was 5.3 percent above a year ago. 
Industrial commodity prices, measured by the index for the group ‘‘all 
commodities other than farm products and foods’’, increased ().8 
percent during the month and were 6.5 percent above a year ago. 

A comparison of the February level of wholesale prices with January 
1937 and February 1936 is shown in table 3. 
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Table 3.—Comparison of Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices for February 1937, 
With January 1937 and February 1936 


[1926=100] 
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Raw materials prices were irregular during the month. The index 
for nonprocessed commodities averaged 88.3 during the month, an 
increase of 0.2 percent over January. The February level was 11.6 
percent higher than a year ago. A minor increase was also registered 
in prices of semimanufactured articles. The advance brought the 
February index to 85.5, representing an increase of 14.6 percent over 
the corresponding month of last year. Wholesale prices of finished 
products strengthened appreciably, the February index standing at 
85.4. This was an increase of 0.6 percent compared with the previous 
month and an increase of 3.9 percent over February 1936. 

Market prices of farm products rose 0.1 percent in February. The 
increase was largely the result of advancing prices for hops, fresh apples, 
oranges, dried beans, onions, and potatoes. Due to lower prices for 
calves and live poultry, the livestock and poultry subgroup fell 1.6 
percent. Grains declined 1.3 percent because of weakening prices for 
corn, oats, and wheat. Although the advance in farm product prices 
amounted to only 0.1 percent during the month, the current index— 
91.4—was 15.0 percent higher than in the corresponding month of 
last year. 

Wholesale food prices fell 0.1 percent, due primarily to weakening 
prices of dairy products, meats, and the subgroup ‘other foods.” 
Lower prices were reported for evaporated and powdered milk, canned 
peas, fresh veal, cocoa beans, copra, cured fish, grape jam, lard, oleo 
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oil, tomato soup, raw sugar, and edible tallow. Fruits and vegeta))les 
rose 6.6 percent and cereal products advanced 1.3 percent. Hiche; 
prices were reported for bread in the New York market, canned 
tomatoes, fresh lamb, fresh mutton, coffee, peanut butter, and raisins. 
The food index for the month—87.0—was 0.1 percent below the 
January level, but 4.6 percent higher than a year ago. 

The index for the hides and leather products group rose to 102.7 
percent of the 1926 average. Sharp advances were reported in prices 
of shoes and leather. Luggage prices increased slightly. Prices of 
hides and skins, on the other hand, declined. 

The index for the textile products group remained at 77.5. Increases 
in clothing, knit goods, and woolen goods offset decreases in cotton 
goods, silk and rayon, and other textile products. Coarse cotton 
textile prices averaged higher as did also woolen dress goods and 
overcoating. Print cloth, raw silk, and silk yarns declined. 

Rising prices for bituminous-coal and petroleum products caused the 
index for the fuel and lighting materials group to increase 0.3 percent 
in February. Gas declined sharply and anthracite and coke remained 
unchanged. 

Primarily due to sharp advances in wholesale prices of nonferrous 
metals, the index for metals and metal products rose 0.9 percent. 
Agricultural implements, iron and steel, motor vehicles, and plumbing 
and heating fixtures advanced slightly. 

Pronounced price advances in brick, lumber, paint materials, plate 
glass, doors, and sash brought the building materials index to 93.3, the 
highest point reached since April 1930. Rosin prices declined and 
cement and structural steel remained steady. 

A firmer tone was shown in prices of fertilizer materials and mixed 
fertilizers. Drugs and pharmaceuticals advanced sharply and 
chemicals declined slightly. Individual items for which higher prices 
were reported were copper sulphate, glycerine, and ground bone. 
Acetic acid, potassium iodide, and tankage declined. 

The housefurnishing goods group index rose to 87.9 percent of the 
1926 average. Both furniture and furnishings shared in the advance. 

Cattle feed prices declined 4.4 percent during the month. Paper 
and pulp increased 3.2 percent; automobile tires and tubes, 2.9 per- 
cent; and other miscellaneous commodities, 1.2 percent. Crude 
rubber remained unchanged at the January level. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
February and January 1937 and for February of each of the past 
7 years are shown in table 4. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups 


InpEx numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, by years 
from 1926 to 1936, inclusive, and by months from January 1926 t 
February 1937, inclusive, are shown in table 5. 














Table 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 
{1926 = 100] 
_— — Tex- | Fuel —— Build- | Chem- — Mis- | JI 
Year and month | prod- | Foods| leather — ae metal 4 — nish- = = 
ucts prod- | Prod- | Msn’ | prod- | ™ate-| an — ss | med 
ucts | ucts ing ucts | Tials | drugs goods | US | ties 
ee 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 1M 
ees 99. 4 96. 7 107.7 95. 6 88.3 96. 3 94.7 96. 8 97.5 91.0 V5 
I bs diag his sched 6 -| 105.9 | 101.0 121.4 95. 5 84.3 97.0 94.1 95. 6 95. 1 85. 4 Oy 
ee 104. 9 99.9 109. 1 90. 4 83.0 100. 5 95.4 94. 2 94.3 82. 6 QF 
SPS 88.3 90. 5 100. 0 80.3 78. 5 92.1 89.9 89.1 92.7 77.7 | 86 
ee eee 64.8 | 74.6 86. 1 66.3 | 67.5 84.5 | 79.2) 79.3 84.9} 69.8) 73 
EE 48. 2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70. 3 80. 2 71.4 73. 5 75. 1 64.4 64.8 
=e, 51.4 60. 5 80.9 64.8 66.3 79.8 77.0 72. 6 75.8 62.5 |} 65.9 
sees 65.3 70. 5 86. 6 72.9 73.3 86.9 86. 2 75. 9 81.5 69.7 74.9 
REA, 78.8 83.7 89. 6 70.9 73. 5 86. 4 85.3 80. 5 80. 6 68. 3 8) 
a a a 80.9 | 82.1 95.4 71.5 76. 2 87.0 86. 7 80. 4 81.7 70. 5 sI 
January ._.... 78.2) 83.5] 97.1] 71.7] 75.1] 867] 85.7| 805] 81.4] 67.8) § 
February.._-_-_- 79.5 | 83.2 96. 1 71.0 | 76.1 86.7} 85.5] 80.1 81.5 | 68.1 8 
March.........| 76.5 80. 1 94.9 70.8 76. 2 86. 6 85.3 79.3 81.4 68.3 | 79.6 
(=o 76.9 80. 2 94. 6 70. 2 76.4 86. 6 85.7 78. 5 81.5 68. 6 79.7 
ees 75. 2 78. 0 94.0 69.8 76. 0 86.3 85.8 77.7 81.5 69.2) 78.4 
Pe 78. 1 79.9 93.8 69.7 76. 1 86. 2 85.8 78.0 81.4 69. 7 79 
SS 81.3 81.4 93.4 70. 5 76. 2 86.9 | 86.7 79.4 81.2 71.0 80 
August_....... 83.8 | 83.1 93. 6 70.9 76. 3 87.1 86.9 79.8 81.4 71.5) 81 
Septemer-_-.___- 84.0 | 83.3 94. 6 70.9 76. 1 86.8 87.1 81.7 81.7 71.3) 8&1 
October----..-.- 84.0 | 82.6 95. 6 71.6 76. 8 86.9 87.3 82.2 82.0 71.5) 81 
November-_-..- 85.1 83.9 97.0 73. 5 76.8 87.9 87.7 82. 5 82.3 73.4 | 824 
“a hiatine 88.5 | 85.5 99.7 | 76.3] 76.5 89.6 | 89.5 | 85.3 83.2) 74.5) 8 
‘: 
January.....-.- 91.3 | 87.1 101.7 77.5 76. 6 90. 9 91.3 87.7 86. 5 76. 2 RA 
February-..__- 91.4 87.0 102.7 77.5 76.8 91.7 93.3 87.8 87.9 77.3 86 



































The price trend since 1926 is shown in table 6 for the following 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured articles, 
finished products, commodities other than farm products, and com- 
modities other than those designated as farm products and foods. 
All commodities, with the exception of those included in the groups 
of farm products and foods, have been included in the group of 
“All commodities other than farm products and foods.’ The list 
of commodities included under the designations ‘‘Raw materials”, 
“Semimanufactured articles”, and ‘Finished products” was given in 
the October 1934 issue of this publication. 
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Table 6.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 


[1926= 100] 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


AtTHouGH the general tendency of wholesale commodity prices 
was higher in February, the course was irregular with a weakening 
toward the latter part of the month. The fluctuations in the several 
groups of commodities during the month are shown by the weekly 
index numbers in table 7 and the percentage changes from week to 
week are given in table 8. 


Table 7.—-Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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Table 8.—Weekly Changes (Percent) During February 1937, by Groups 9 
Commodities 
Percentage change from— 
Commodity groups Jan. 30 | Feb.20 | Feb.13 | Feb.6 | Jan. 3 
to to to to to 
Feb. 27 | Feb. 27 | Feb. 20 | Feb. 13 Feb. ¢ 
en wmanl +0.8 +0. 1 +0. 5 +0. 2 
SIRE EE SOEs: eee 0 0 —.2 41.2} - 
SS ORE EA a Se —.2 —.2 +.3 —.1 = 
Hides and leather products___..._......__.-...------ +.4 —.4 +.3 +.2 
eT eemtaidmemels 0 —.1 +.1 —.1 mf 
Fuel and lighting materials.........................- +1.0 0 +.3 +.5 
Metals and metal products. -............-....--.----- +1.4 +1.0 “+-.7 +.1] 
I ET a +2.7 +1.0 +.7 +.1 
naa ae wd —.1 —.2 +.8 —.2 
so nwulonmiiecss +4, 2 0 +2.3 +.1 
ii tl a i a Eee aa +2.0 0 +1.7 +.1 
ES ly a a ye +.1 0 —.1 +.9 
Semimanufactuped articles...................- +1.3 +1.1 +.8 0 
So aaa +.9 +.1 +.5 +.1 | 
All commodities other than farm products_.-......-- +1.0 +.1 +.6 +.1 | 
All commodities other than farm products and foods +1.4 +.2 +.7 +.1 | { 














Source and Frequency of Wholesale Price Quotations 


THE source and frequency of price quotations for the 784 individual 
series included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index 
number of wholesale commodity prices is shown in table 9. 


Table 9.—Source and Frequency of Wholesale Price Quotations, February 1937 





























Hides Metals 
Farm and Textile Fuel and 
Source and frequency prod- Foods | leather | prod- and meta 
ucts prod- ucts | lighting} prod- 
ucts ucts 
Standard trade journals.......................-- 56 81 12 23 15 55 
Manufacturers or sales agents.__................ 6 36 29 8! i) 74 
Boards of trade, associations, ete._.............- 3 D titentnns |) 
Federal or State bureaus....................._.- 1 RE ae » Une Ce Eee ae 
TEED ctl EAA, a IETS aS 67 122 41 112 24 
OS EERO 8 OD RD CS Ne ER SRL a A ee 
REE SRR SS BRS Se a: 66 117 41 112 22 
EN hans cit nemetiemmalhiann e's ucdoatiil-om ap awe cena 1 gb aR! STR. | = 
RE ae RT I ce 67 122 41 112 24 13 
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> Table 9.—Source and Frequency of Wholesale Price Quotations, February 1937— 


Continued 








Chemi- | House- 
Source and frequency a cals and | furnish- 
drugs 





Federal or State bureaus 
































| Includes 1 biweekly. 


Monthly Average Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers of Individual 
Commodities 


Tue table showing monthly average wholesale prices and index 
numbers of individual commodities formerly appearing in the Whole- 
sale Price pamphlet is now published semiannually instead of monthly. 
The December 1936 issue showed the average for the year 1936 and 
information for the last 6 months of 1936. The monthly figures will 


‘be furnished upon request. 
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Money Disbursements of Families of Negro Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers in Richmond, Bir 
mingham, and New Orleans? 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics’ study of the money expenditures 

of wage earners and lower-salaried clerical workers includes data 

from 1,575 Negro families in 16 cities.2 The families studied were 
chosen to represent a cross section of the families of employed Negro 
wage earners and lower-salaried clerical workers in the cities covered. 
The data obtained from the Negro group on expenditures for consumer 
goods of all types will be combined in the proper proportions with the 
data obtained from the white group in preparing new weights for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ indexes of the cost of goods purchased by 
these classes. On that account, it was of especial importance that 
the averages obtained should not reflect the spending of families whose 
incomes had been below certain specified levels. Families which had 


received relief during the year and families whose incomes were under. 


$500 a year were excluded from the sample. -All of the families 
covered by the investigation included one or more wage earners or 
lower-salaried clerical workers in industry or business, who worked 
minimum of 1,008 hours in at least 36 weeks (the equivalent of 30 
weeks, each with 3% days of 8 hours per day). As in the case of the 
white families, an exception was made to include families in which the 
chief earner had been employed in an industry distinctly seasonal! 3!. 
8-hour days during each of at least 30 weeks. Although some of the 
families studied had as supplementary earners members who were 
domestic servants in private families, no families in which a person in 
private domestic service was the chief earner were included. 

The limitation of the funds allotted to the investigation made it 
necessary to restrict the groups covered to the number which seemed 
absolutely necessary to obtain reliable averages. A preliminary study 
indicated that the incomes of families in the Negro wage-earner and 
clerical groups do not represent so wide a range as do those of the 





1 Prepared by the Cost of Living Division, Faith M. Williams, Chief. The field work in Richmond 
was supervised by Mrs. Edna G. Berglund; in Birmingham by Miss Ruth A. Allen; and in New Orleans 
by Miss Allen and Mr. Robert E. Thomas. In Richmond the study was carried on in cooperation with tle 
Richmond and Henrico County Consumers’ Council, the Virginia State Tax Commission, and the Virginia 
Emergency Relief Administration; in New Orleans in cooperation with the School for Social Work of Tulane 
University and the Louisiana Emergency Relief Administration. 

2 The cities in which Negroes were studied are as follows: Baltimore, Birmingham, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Jackson (Miss.), Kansas City (Mo.), Louisville, Memphis, Mobile, New Orleans, New York City, 
Norfolk, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond, and St. Louis. 
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white families in these occupations and that their spending habits for 
this reason are more homogeneous than those of the white group. It 
was therefore decided that a sample of approximately 100 cases in 
each city would be sufficient to provide representative averages for 
the Negro families. 

The cities in which Negroes were studied were chosen on the basis 
of the number of employed Negro wage earners and clerical workers 
in the city at the time of the investigation. 


Incomes of Negro Families in Three Southern Cities 


Data on the range of incomes and expenditures per consumption 
unit® among the Negro groups studied in Richmond, Birmingham, and 
New Orleans (table 1) confirm the hypothesis on which the size of 
the samples was fixed. The range in economic status among the 
Negro families studied in these three Southern cities was very much 
less than among the families of white workers in samples similarly 
chosen.* Figures on the sources of the incomes of the Negro families 
(table 2) show small receipts from sources other than earnings, and 
the low level of the average earnings themselves indicate that these 
families had slight opportunity to accumulate savings for investment. 
Among the white workers studied, earnings in Richmond were higher 
than in Birmingham, and in Birmingham higher than in New Orleans. 
In the case of the Negroes, the earnings in Richmond were higher than 
in the other two cities, but in New Orleans they were higher than in 
Birmingham, 


Table 1.—Variations in Economic Status Among Families of Employed Wage 
Earners and Lower-Salaried Clerical Workers, in 3 Southern Cities, 1933-34 














| Richmond Birmingham New Orleans 





Measures of variation in— White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro 


fami- | fami- | fami- | fami- | fami- | fami- 
lies lies lies lies lies lies 





Net family incomes: 
Lowest ! ‘ $500 
637 
767 
918 
1, 976 


84 
168 
254 
338 
1, 302 720 | 1,330 























! The lowest income was arbitrarily determined by the method of selecting the families. See p. 1060. 





’ For a description of the method of computation of the ‘expenditure per consumption unit’? see Monthly 
Labor Review, March 1936 (pp. 558-559). 

‘ The incomes and expenditures of white families in these cities were discussed in an article in the May 
1936 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 1457). The studies in Richmond and New Orleans cover the 
area included within the city limits as these cities have no important industrial suburbs. The Birmingham 
industrial area covers in addition to the city proper the suburbs of Fairfield, Tarrant City, Irondale, 
and Bessemer, and they were included in the investigation. 
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Table 2.—Sources and Average Amount of Family Income Among Negro F2; 
in 3 Southern Cities, 1933-34 











Richmond Birmingham 











SESE ip AAT SLA 96 101 83 
Average number of members in economic family_._.__.- 3. 85 3. 84 2 20 
Average number of gainful workers per family.____._-_- 1.77 1. 45 1. 4] 
Average earnings of chiefearner_............_..._._..__. $700 $721 $740 
Average earnings per family__.._.._._...........__._.___. $876 $804 $839 
Average net income per family_.........__...._.__._.___- $929 $828 $84) 










Percentage distribution 





Sources of income: 
Earnings of— 











EE ES SQ Ree SS aa ae ee eee 65.0 80. 1 4 
ee weccwcenns 10. 5 9.7 ) 
ee ek indo cwbiuebon 16. 0 5.2 . 
iis sehacalinialiiteesnise oesientpiipdisehiiiin .8 19 7 
‘Teen family eerninegs............-..-...--.-.- 94. 3 96. 9 TT 
Rent from boarders and/or lodgers (net) ___-..------ RS 1.9 9 
 _,»  ,. 2 eis “2 a 


Interest and dividends 

















Distribution of Average Current Expenditures 


Tue higher economic level of the Negro group in Richmond, as 
zompared with Birmingham and New Orleans, is indicated not only 
by the larger total amount spent for consumption goods, but also by 
the lower percentage of total current expenditures going for food. 
On the average the proportion spent for food was 31.7 in Richmond, 
33.5 in Birmingham, and 38.2 in New Orleans. As in the case of the 
white families studied in Birmingham and New Orleans, the larger 
percentage spent for food by the New Orleans group can be accounted 
for only after a detailed analysis of the types of food consumed, which 
is now in process. The average amounts spent for food by these 
families ($291 in Richmond, $270 in Birmingham, and $311 in New 
Orleans) were considerably lower than the average for food expendi- 
tures for the white group in any city for which the data have been 
summarized so far. These average money expenditures were not 
extensively supplemented by food received as gifts or pay or produced 
in the family garden. The families interviewed in all three cities 
were asked to estimate both the quantity and the money value of their 
home produced food and of food received as gifts. The annual money 
value so estimated averaged $3.96 in Richmond, $11.85 in Birming- 
ham, and $3.14in New Orleans. The Richmond families estimated, in 
addition, the value of meals and other food received as pay; these 
averaged $28.39. 
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Approximately one-third of the Negro families studied in these three 
cities kept supervised records of their food consumption. Specially 
trained agents assisted the housewives in taking an inventory of the 
food on hand in the house at the beginning of the week, in recording 
the amount and the cost of the food brought into the house during the 
week, and in taking an inventory of the food on hand at the end of the 
week. The nutritional adequacy of the food consumed as shown by 
these records is in process of analysis by the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics. Preliminary figures from the east south central 
region indicate that only 13 percent of the Negro families whose diets 
have been analysed so far had diets which contained protein, calcium, 
phosphorus, and iron enough to provide a margin of safety for each 
nutrient; 31 percent met what seem to be minimum requirements 
for these nutrients but afforded little or no margin of safety; and 56 
percent failed to meet minimum requirements. 


Distribution of Expenditures at Different Economic Levels 


Tue families studied in all three cities were grouped according to 
expenditure per consumption unit by a method described in the 
Monthly Labor Review for March 1936. Classification by the total 
expenditures of the family without regard to the number and type of 
consumérs sharing the goods purchased would be confusing, as 
economic level necessarily depends on the number of consumers in 
the family as well as the total amount spent. Total family expendi- 
tures were therefore reduced to an outlay per consumption unit; that 
is, per equivalent adult male, calculated for each family. The 
amount of the total expenditure per consumption unit indicates the 
economic level of the family. 

It is obvious that the amount spent for each consumer in a family 
with a given income will depend on the number of consumption units 
in the family. For example, a family with an income of $1,500, 
including a father in factory work, a mother at home, a sister in 
clerical work, and five children, saving $50 during the year, and 
spending $1,450 for consumer goods, will have an expenditure of $208 
per consumption unit. Another family, with expenditures of $1,450 
including a father in factory work, a mother at home, and two children, 
will have an expenditure of $401 per consumption unit. 

When the families in the three cities under consideration had been 
sorted according to the amount of their expenditure per consumption 
unit, it was found that average size of family at the lowest economic 
level was considerably larger in each city than the average size of 
family at the upper level (table 3). The average family at the lowest 
economic level distinguished for the three cities combined was more 
than twice as large as the average family at the highest economic 

131768—37——17 
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level for the three cities so combined. The average total fanyjly 
expenditure at the highest level for the three cities combined was 48 ¢ 
percent larger than average total family expenditure at the lowest |eye} 

Trends in consumption from one economic level to another were 
in general very similar in all three cities. The percentage spent for 
food was lower at the higher expenditure levels. The percentage 
spent for housefurnishings and equipment, transportation, and recrea. 
tion increased from the lower to the higher economic level. The 
percentage spent for personal care (barber, hairdresser, soap, cos. 
metics, etc.) remained very stable, varying the most in Birmingham— 
from 2.1 to 2.6 percent. Among the Richmond families the percentage 
of total expenditures allocated to the purchase of clothing showed 
little change with the shift from lower to higher economic level, but 
among those in Birmingham and New Orleans declined with increase 
in total expenditure per consumption unit. This decline was ac- 
counted for by the smaller size of the families at the higher expenditure 
levels, and by the fact that as incomes increase, the relative urgency 
of other wants results in a reduction in the percentage spent for cloth- 
ing. The percentage of total expenditures going for housing and 
household operation declined at the highest expenditure level shown 
in Richmond, but in the other two cities it varied within a range of 















































two to four points without a definite trend. e 
Table 3.—Distribution of Annual Current Expenditures by Negro Families at 
Different Consumption Levels, in 3 Southern Cities, 1933-34 
Richmond 
| Families with annual expenditure per 
consumption unit of — 
_ “les $200 1 | $300 and “ 
anc an = 
yi under under - 
$300 $400 
ns cccineehnddbaousitnwess 96 25 23 24 y | 
Average number of members in economic family-_---- 3. 85 6. 29 3. 96 2.75 2. 29 
Average number of consumption units per family-..- 3. 32 5.02 3. 50 2. 57 2.11 
Average total current expenditure--._........-....-.-- $919 $842 $862 $877 $1, 101 
Percentage distribution 
Expenditure for— 
SE 2S ee Ee Ss PS ee ee eee 31.7 39. 6 34. 6 30.7 23.8 
il ante debbchnacectapeacngsebtees 11.0 10.9 10.8 11.4 11.0 
RECESS SESE PS ys Seen 12.8 15.0 14.1 13.9 9.4 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration_.................... 11.3 12.2 11.8 10.9 10. 
Ot household operation...................-.-.- 3.9 3.3 4.1 4.2 3.9 
Furnishings and equipment. .-.-..............-...- 4.4 2.9 4.5 4.9 5.0 
id odiheccembne dqnvmanncoannbes 4.9 2.4 3.8 4.7 8.0 
eS oe Leanedinenneie 2.5 2.5 2.6 2.4 2.5 
, ES Sa SS ae ee ee ee eee 6.4 4.9 4.4 . fe 8.4 
ee eae a keneennnde 5.7 4.2 5.3 4.9 7.5 
PE ctdihctbhiknbhinessiaés sche amedéboavcce .4 5 .8 13 2 
En cbiatitnn sbbnronnadutinccessensesonseoes-« ee SS ae eee 1 
Community welfare ............--...------------ 1.4 1.1 1.5 1.4 17 
Gifts and contributions to persons outside the 
SI ON SE RRS US ae 2.6 5 1.7 2.7 4.7 
Miscellaneous items___....-......----------.---- |g Reena Fry aes 7 3.3 
Total current expenditure.._..............---- 100.0! 100.0! 100.01 100.0 100.0 














1 Less than 5{00 of 1 percent. 
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Birmingham 
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Table 3.—Distribution of Annual Current Expenditures by Negro Families at 
Different Consumption Levels, in 3 Southern Cities, 1933-34—Continued 













Families with annual expenditure per 
consumption unit of — 





Under 
$200 



















$200 and 
under 
$300 


$300 and 


under 
$400 


$400 and 
over 





Number of families Perret ttt ttt ttt tte 101 38 27 17 19 
Average number of members in economic family --.-- 3. 84 5. 46 3. 33 2. 49 2. 55 
Average number of consumption units per family-..- 3. 36 4. 60 3. 05 2. 30 2. 35 
Average total current expenditure. -.........-.-.-...- $806 $670 $737 $770 $1, 211 

























Percentage distribution 

















Expenditure for— 
PE dkheltetcteeshebhasketis<onncasbhvesne 33. 5 38. 7 35.9 31.4 26.7 
hn teskee bere dustocunanns du aenne 13. 5 14.8 14.2 12.5 12.1 
ethene thbdebhdubanencqacensatachanee 11.9 12.0 11.0 12.1 12.6 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration................-.--- 7.2 6.7 8.1 8.0 6.4 
Other household operation__..............-.----- 3.9 3.3 3.3 4.8 4.5 
Furnishings and equipment. .-.-.....--..---._---- 4.7 4.8 3.0 4.8 6.1 
FE bboscascccsecesoncacconnssvesccee 6.5 4.0 5.3 6.4 10.2 
ie eee pedheinnaaaebdwabcwn she 2.4 2.2 2.6 2.3 2.1 
nn. LM lew cembnad nah atic nhs eaa 4.5 4.6 4.5 5.5 3.9 
EE A eS ee ee 6.3 5.4 6.1 7.4 6.9 
Mie ae cadadeeesasesncinamed Rie edewss *y 6 7 i 1.7 
REELS EE ee ey eee a ae -5 .6 1.1 ca S| 
ETA Se A ee 1.6 3 1.5 1.9 1.7 
Gifts and contributions to persons outside the 
1 cussensanenshres | 2.2 .4 2.0 1.3 4.8 
Ee | 6 6 1.1 1.0 2 
Total current experiditure..........-...-..----| 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 































New Orleans 
























a abeanedbwkes .. 27 
Average number of members in economic family--_--- 3. 83 5.81 3. 56 2. 76 2. 09 
Average number of consumption units per family-_--- 3. 39 4.97 3.15 2. 59 1.93 
Average total current expenditure. ........-- ipactinenene $816 $740 $756 $869 $968 
Percentage distribution 
Expenditure for— 
esd ean aw chante nawae 38. 2 41.7 36. 7 38.3 34.9 
sh ie ES ASE ee 9.8 10.8 9.9 9.5 8.9 
i a se ee cnabaewecuwenuns 19. 1 21.6 17.9 17.8 18.4 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration... .........-.------- 7.7 & 8.1 6.8 8.7 
Other household operation_.............---.----- 2.8 2.7 3.1 2.4 3.3 
Furnishings and equipment. .--_------....------- 3.2 2.0 4.8 2.4 3.5 
RE SS. EES FE a 4.7 3.9 3.6 5.1 6.2 
RS Sy See 2.2 2.3 2.0 2.3 2.2 
i e pmaminie 4.2 2.7 5.0 5.1 4.3 
RO I< ER ET ETI 4.9 3.2 5.0 5.8 6.2 
RLS SEE aE. AER SS — ome Be 8 
TE LE ey ee .2 om .3 2 .4 
EE SES 1.1 ) 1.1 1.4 1.0 
Gifts and contributions to persons outside the 
es Sei I ACRE Be OE... RR 1.5 3 2.5 22 1.4 
Miscellaneous items._-............---------.---- ol Sencntiapidion on 5 oe 
Total current expenditure. -_...........-..----- 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 























Housing Facilities and Equipment 


Very few of the families covered by this report had the combined 
comforts of running hot water, inside flush toilets, electric lights, and 
gas or electricity for cooking (table 4). In Richmond, where a third 
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of the home-owning families had these facilities, there was a s| 
contrast between home owners and renters, a higher percentac, 
the former having all but two types of convenience. For these 
types of convenience (central heating and telephones), the percent. 
in the two tenure groups were very similar. In Birmingham also ‘jj 
owners were better equipped than the renters. In New Orleans {ho 
percentage of home owners was considerably smaller (about one-te yt} 
of the sample), and the average rental value of their homes was |o\ 
than that of the renters. 

Less than half of the renting families in Richmond and Birmingh jy 
had inside flush toilets, and in Birmingham (where the industri] 
area includes several suburbs outside the city limits) approximately 
fifth of the renters and a tenth of the owners used privies. A fourth 
of the Richmond renters and a third of the Birmingham renters had 
no running water in their houses; less than two-thirds of Richmond 
renters and half of the renters in Birmingham and New Orleans had 
electric lights; only 1 out of the 81 Birmingham renters had gas or 
electricity for cooking; and a tenth of the Birmingham renters had 
no ice boxes. The facilities of the dwellings of New Orleans renters 
seemed in general, somewhat better than those of the Birmingham 
renters’ dwellings, but the percentage of the families studied having 
refrigerators was greater in Birmingham than in New Orleans. 


Table 4.—Household Facilities and Equipment of Negro Families in 3 Southern 





Cities, 1933-— 34. 











Richmond | Birmingham New Orlea: 








| 


| 
Renters) Owners Renters) Owners Renters Own: 





ee oe pauvinn b aeeaenenmisaiee 65 | 31 | 81 | 20 75 8 
Average monthly rental rate! or rental value $11. 53 | $14. 89 $7.03 | $12.72 | $13.39 $11.77 








Number of families in each class having specified 
facility 





Families having— 
1-family detached house 
1-family semidetached or row or 2-family house - 
CE a ; 


Inside flush toilet 

Outside flush toilet 

Other type toilet - 

Sole use of yr toilet by household 

Water inside dwelling: 
Running 


Sink 

Electric lights 

Gas or electricity for cooking-------.......----------- .| 
Electric refrigerator 





Inside flush toilet and running hot water inside dwell- 
ing, and electric lights, and gas or electricity for cook- 




















t The services and equipment are sometimes furnished by the landlord and sometimes by the family 
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Transportation 


Asout a seventh of the Negro families studied in Richmond, a fifth 
of those in Birmingham, and a twelfth of those in New Orleans owned 
automobiles. The larger part of the total expenditure for transporta- 
tion by the Negro group in all three cities went for street-car fares. 
That even street-car fares were a luxury is indicated by the fact that 

Richmond the average amount spent increased from $11 for the 
croup whose family expenditure was under $200 per consumption 
unit to $32 for the group with $400 per consumption unit; in Birming- 
ham from $13 to $32; and in New Orleans from $26 to $35. Appar- 
ently for Richmond families at the lowest expenditure level, walking 
was the most frequent mode of transportation, since over one-third of 
the families spent nothing at all on street cars or buses. 


Table 5.—Transportation Expenditures of Negro Families in 3 Southern 
ciara 1933-34 





Item Richmond | Birmingham New Orleans 








Number of families - sas ae ea ( 101 
Average number of persons in economic family _- aoe 3. 85 | 3. 84 
Number of families owning automobiles__......._...._. : 19 
Number. of automobiles— 

Made in 1925-29 

Made in 1930-32 

Made in 1933-35 

Purchased new 

Purchased secondhand 
Number of families buying automobiles in schedule ye: ir: 


Number of families having disbursements for— 
Trolley . . Ee eee es 
Local bus.- 


SES Say Sea ; 
Interurban bus_. 
Average expenditure per family ‘for all transport: ation - 
For automobiles and their upkeep 
Purchase of automobiles - - - vakeiice 
Gasoline a ae BAILS Es SE a 


rr oppnr © 
tt et et CN 


Repairs and maintenance. 
Garage rent and poems 
Licenses. .-..- tL letiatoe sine ae 


Insurance-_- -- 
Fines and damages ___. 
_ Rent of automobile or motorcy cle. 
For other transportation. .._..-_- : 








Interurban bus..___- 
Other transportation. 
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Changes in Financial Position 


One Negro family in Richmond received an inheritance, but this 
was next to the smallest average source of funds other than current 
income (table 7). In all three cities, the most frequent method of 
meeting obligations for goods not paid for with current income was 
the contraction of debts for goods purchased on installment. 4 
larger percentage of the Negro families (table 6) than of the white 
families * studied in these three cities came through the year with 
net credit. More than half of the white families ended the year with 
reductions in outstanding debts or increase in reserves, while nearly 
two-thirds of the Negro families in Richmond and Birmingham an( 
one-half in New Orleans bettered their financial position during the 
year. The total receipts of the Negro families and the average amount 
of their improvement in financial position were considerably smaller 
than those of the white families. 

Increase in assets most frequently took the form of life or ‘burial’ 
insurance payments; and payment of old installment debts was the 
second most frequent type of disposition of funds for other than 
current living. 


Table 6.—Negro Families in 3 Southern Cities Reporting Increases in Assets or 
Decreases in Liabilities in the Year 1933-34 








j 
Number of families Average amount reported 




















| reporting per family 
Item - | | 7 | 
Rich- | 2 | New | Rich- | 3 | Nes 
mond — ern mond — Orlean 
Increase in assets and/or decrease in liabilities steal 58 | 62 | 44 | $52.16 | $54.98 | $38. 76 
Increase in family assets: . | 
Increase in cash— | 
EE eS ae ee eee 1 | 5 | 6 1. 01 2. 74 { 
BE ees een Dt nweteuicsaiabie . | 
CS ES ETS PP TEE 8 | 10 3 10. 77 6.73 
Investment in— 
Improvement in own home. ___._..........__- ower SRE: See 1. 32 |. 
= Awe estate including real-estate mort- | | 
aii sels inneantsaebep es aintncniaiebeie atwetih 1 | =e 44 98 |. 
Stocks. ERE. NR RS AP |G sl ec . 33 |. 
A a pen EIR PRET 02 |. 
Insurance policies and annuities: } 
Premium payments, life insurance__-_...._--- 92 | R4 49 | 46.52 | 27.92 2t 
Premium payments, annuities_..........--.-- 9 | 8 3 2. 48 2.41 
cm medenenenslcdadbees | if eres. eres . 48 |. 
Decrease in family liabilities: | 
Mortgages on own home_-..........-.-.....-...--- 7 | i) 5 17. 68 14. 78 
eh TE, Saree 1 2 sesame | 1.07 
Debts payable to insurance companies-_---....-.. ee er b ceetictiea BD fecacdbkss een 
Debts payable to small loan companies. - 1 | 3 | 4 44 34 
— payable to firms selling on installment | 
plan— : 
EE aa ee 2 | 2 1 1.15 1. 64 
ES Ee ee eee 25 32 8} 11.14 13. 37 6. 80 
Debts payable to individuals... _.............-.-.| 1 | |) ee Ss 13 ue |... 
A ea a a a 3 7 2) 3.44 | 2.99 2 
| | 








5 For data on assets and liabilities of white families in these cities see Monthly Labor Review, May |%6 
(p. 1464). 
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: Table 7.—Negro Families in 3 Southern Cities Reporting Receipt of Funds 
bs Other Than Current Income in the Year 1933—34 
{ hi 8 : Number of families Average amount reported 
"ent a reporting per family 
| of 3 Item 
: mee fF eo . Bir- . 
To Rich- ing. |New | Rich- : New 
was i | mond | ‘)rn |Orleans| mond | !8- |orjeans 
{ a | 
hite » Decrease in assets and/or increase in liabilities.....____ 37 35 | 21 | $41.74 | $30.40 | $11.82 
h a ; Decrease in family assets: | 
vith ; Reduction in cash— 
lth a cers menncatesavinanecdisiupisinne 3 | 2 1 5.58 | 1.81 | .79 
ar] NURS © 5.6 cacccwewdaccaundecaseu REET VAR . 5 Ree Oe) Ss 
Ary | EIT TANI 7 \ 5| 6.41| 3.09 1. 37 
‘ Sale of— ' 
an Real estate, including real-estate mortgages. -__ |) an eee | Fi Ecicdiseliastineninn 
t} bn cenetchincckunbsehbemiendinnenense | 6 |---.-.-- ey es S | a 
le Insurance policies and annuities: | 
Surrender of insurance policy. ..............._]__..___. 1 | S facie. Se . 69 .33 
unt Settlement of life-insurance and/or endowment 
1] ’ i ebeesnenccncsurstanesscerneciiviesbesercs 4 Seer | 7.65 > | a 
Ler Reduction in outstanding loans to others...._____. pete 2 ates 8 PA c  , Meibind 
Increase in family liabilities: 
ial” Mortgage on own home..........................- 2 | | eS | 2.17 Gt Uiecknans 
il : NTI IE LT RC. FEE Se y Seater Baars .79 
the Debts payable to banks..................... cancion | Se eee = ft ee EA 
i Debts payable to insurance companies___._.______ | 6 |) ee . 26 Sf er ee 
hs Debts payable to small loan companies__._______- 5 1 4/; 3.81 . 48 3. 11 
an Debts payable to firms selling on installment 
plan— } 
dnt bteksdbbdeines bdetinbecdinedebescn anil I Rccdeiiniell Lasieeakeaiee 6.07 S.trscene 
Other goods___.__ agesesesécesocccccccsoccecess 40 48 | 19 | 24.54 15. 82 10. 56 
so Debts payable to individuals__................... 7 4 2| 1.87 2. 16 1. 69 
; Other debts_..__..-. er cccenccecccecnes dccssseseces 44 | 34 7| 21.81] 15.35 2. 08 
Funds received by inheritance__._.................._. | ees ee a Sen 
| 
Yew 
$ 
(ir 
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Apprenticeship 


Apprentice training. Pittsburgh, Carnegie-Lllinois Steel Corporation, Industria! 
Relations Department, 1936. 38 pp., maps, illus. 

Sets forth the qualifications required of an apprentice, and the terms of ap- 
prenticeship in the plants of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. General] 
instructions for apprentices and an outline of the work covered by the different 
trades are also given. 

Civilian Conservation Corps 


Annual report of the Director of Emergency Conservation Work, fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1936. Washington, 1936. 71 pp., folders. 
An article on the operations of the Civilian Conservation Corps in 1936, based 
on this report, is published in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Clerical Work 


The office worker—labor’s side of the ledger. By Orlie Pell. New York, League for 
Industrial Democracy, 112 E. 19th Street, 1936. 22pp.;bibliography. (New 
Frontiers, Vol. 4, No. 6, October 1936.) 

Discusses salaries, job security, and mechanization in office work, and the re- 
lation of office employees to the labor movement. 


Coal Industry 


Bituminous coal tables, 1235-36. By F. G. Tryon and others. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1937. Various paging, mimeographed. 
Data on employment and productivity in bituminous-coal mining, taken from 
this compilation, are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Consumer Problems 


Democracy’s third estate: The consumer. By RobertS. Lynd. New York, Academy 
of Political Science, 1936. (Reprint from Political Science Quarterly, 
December 1936, pp. 481-515.) 

A short analysis of the current beliefs regarding the consumer and of “their 
congruity with the rest of our current culture.’’ 


Report of the [Massachusetts] Committee on Consumer Credit. [Boston?], 1930. 


Gives the results of the committee’s study of the practices found in the install- 
ment-sales businesses, and prices and costs to the consumer. As the terms of 
reference restricted the recommendations of the committee to those on finance 
companies financing retail sales, the committee urged a further study to cover 
other phases of consumer credit. It submitted a proposed act intended to curb 
the harmful activities of the finance companies. 


Cooperative Movement 


Consumers’ cooperation throughout the world in 1935. Washington, U. 8. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1937. 17 pp. (Serial No. R. 499, reprint from Januar) 
1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 
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Dividend on cooperative purchases: A study of dividend on purchases as an element 
in cooperative trading, with special reference to the British consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement. By J. A. Hough. Manchester, England, Cooperative Union, 
Ltd., 1936. 187 pp., map, chart, 


People’s year book, 1937. Manchester, England, Cooperative Wholesale Society, 


[19372]. 351 pp., illus. 
Contains detailed data regarding the English and Scottish cooperative move- 


' ments, summary information regarding cooperation in other countries, and articles 
- on various labor and economic subjects. 


: Kooperativ verksamhet i Sverige dr 1934. Stockholm, Socialstyrelsen, 1936. 57 pp. 


Covers consumers’ cooperatives of various types, workers’ productives, and the 


’ Central Cooperative Union (Kooperativa Férburdet). There is a French trans- 
- jation of the table of contents and a résumé in French. 


_ Electric power on the farm: The story of electricity, its usefulness on farms, and the 


movement to electrify rural America. Washington, Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, 1936. 170 pp., charts, illus. 
One chapter is devoted to cooperative distribution of electricity. 


| The crisis in Llano Colony, 1935-1936. By Sid Young. Published by the author, 


814 West 96th Street, Los Angeles, 1936. 89 pp. 
An account of the upheaval which took place within the Llano Cooperative 


' Colony, at Newllano, La., during the two years 1935 and 1936. The author was 


a resident and a long-time member of the colony. 
Cost of Living 


Changes in cost of living, December 15, 1986. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1937. 33 pp. (Serial No. R. 510.) 


Money disbursements of wage earners and lower-salaried clerical workers in New 
York City. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 9 pp. 
(Serial No. R. 502, reprint from January 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


State sales taxes and the cost of food. By H. E. Riley. Washington, U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1937. 5 pp. (Serial No. R. 503, reprint from January 
1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Scale of living of the working class in Sado Paulo, Brazil. By Horace B. Davis and 
Marian Rubins Davis. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 
9pp. (Serial No. R. 504, reprint froni January 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Economic and Social Problems 


The recovery problem in the United States. Washington, Brookings Institution, 
Institute of Economics, 1936. 709 pp., charts. (Publication No. 72.) 

This is a comprehensive summary of world conditions from 1929 to 1936 and 
a detailed analysis of American economic changes during the same period. The 
parts relating specifically to labor include chapters on employment and unem- 
ployment, production and productivity, reemployment possibilities, wage read- 
justments, and wage and price policies. The authors reaffirm views expressed 
in earlier Brookings Institution studies. They oppose a further reduction of 
hours, favor price reductions rather than wage advances, and recommend the 
removal of output restrictions and price controls as a means of promoting an 
expansion of production. 


The social consequences of the economic depression. By Wladimir Woytinsky. 
Geneva, Switzerland, International Labor Office (American branch, 734 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.), 1936. 364 pp., charts. (Studies and 
Reports, Series C, No. 21.) 

A study of national income during the world depression in Great Britain, 
Germany, France, United States, Japan, and Bulgaria, and of changes in the 
status of wage earners, farmers, the middle classes, persons living on their savings, 
and capitalists. The author emphasizes the international character of many 
economie problems and the importance of a comprehensive view in contrast with 
the policy of dealing with isolated symptoms of depression. In this connection, 
he cites, for example, the effects of a lack of balance between agricultural and 
industrial prices in transferring national wealth from agricultural to industrial 
countries through an excess of low-priced agricultural imports over relatively 
high-priced industrial exports. The author — out, however, that the accom- 
panying decline of industrial production in the countries dependent on exports to 
the agricultural countries aggravated the unemployment problem. 
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Abolish slumps—a diagnosis of the trade cycle. By A. W. Knight. London, p. 
King & Son, Ltd., 1936. 142 pp., charts. 
The writer emphasizes the active role of income and its distribution in 1\,jp. 
taining production and employment and holds that saving, instead of incr asing 
capital and productive facilities, may, under conditions frequently prev: ling 
result in the destruction of wealth by undermining demand and volume of cop. 


sumption, which are described as the necessary complements of supply and volume 
of producticn. 


Brotherhoed economics. By Toyohiko Kagawa. New York, Harper & Bros. 
ay 207 pp. (Publication on the Rauschenbusch Lectureship Founda. 
tion. 

Describes the author’s ideas for remedying the evils of the world throug! the 
principles of Christianity and discusses the part that “Christian cooperatives” 
can play in this reform. 


Recommendations and representation of the Council for Industrial Progress. Was))- 
ington, Office of U. 8. Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation, 1937. 111 -p), 
Presents reports of the several committees of the Council for Industrial Progress, 
resolutions adopted at the conference on December 11, 1936, and a list of map. 
agement and labor representatives on the council. 


The relationship between the extent of education and the standard of living of thy 
people of South Dakota. A thesis presented for the degree of Master of Arts 
at the Ohio State University by Terence Craig Donahue. Columbus, [pri- 
vately published?], 1936. 93 pp., maps; mimeographed. 

An attempt to ascertain to what extent, if any, the educational level of the 
people of South Dakota is related to their standard of living. One of the cop- 
clusions reached is that the standard of living in a given county may be predicted 
with a considerable degree of accuracy from‘ the*proportion ‘of: coHege graduates 
in that county. 


Education and Training 


Interpretive science and related information in vocational agriculture: Effective utiliza- 
tion of scientific principles and related information in organized agricultural in- 
struction. [By W. A. Ross.] Washington, U. 8. Office of Education, 1936 
ey Pe (Vocational Education Bulletin No. 191, Agricultural Series 

o. 50. 


Young men in farming: A study of young men to determine the qualifications, oppor- 
tunities, and needs for training in farming, together with derived guidance, place- 
ment, and training objectives. {By Edwin Ray Hoskins.] Washington, U. Ss. 
Office of Education, 1936. 117 pp. (Vocational Education Bulletin No 
188, Agricultural Series No. 49.) 


Aviation in the public schools. By Robert’ W.:’Hambrook. » Washington, U. S 
Office of Education, 1936. 78 pp., illus. (Vocational Education Bulletin 
No. 185, Trade and Industrial Series No. 53.) 


Annual report of Illinois Board for Vocational Education, July 1, 1935, to June 
380, 1936. Springfield, 1936. 54 pp., maps. (Bulletin No. 67.) 

During the year reviewed, 48 schools in 39 cities of Illinois included some type 
of trade or industrial education. An increase in the number of enrolled students, 
new courses in cities already having vocational education, and the establishment 
of courses in 4 additional cities are reported. A marked increase in apprentice- 
ship training occurred in the more important industrial centers. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Unemployment in the engineering prefsceien. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1937. 23 pp. (Serial No. R. 497, reprint from January 1937 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Employment in hotels and restaurants. By Harriet A. Byrne. Washington, |. 5. 
omen’s Bureau, 1936. 105 pp. (Bulletin No. 123.) 


Teachers stand in line: Analysis and forecast of teacher unemployment in the \ cw 
York City school system. Report of the unemployment committee of the 
New York Teachers Guild. New York, New York Teachers Guild, !|\)4 
Fifth Avenue, 1936. 30 pp., charts. 
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Report of committee on employment, Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Washington, 1936. 18 pp. 
A discussion of employment and unemployment problems, including the Cham- 
ber’s estimates of the number of unemployed in the United States in March 1933, 
and in June and September 1936. 


Annual review of the employment situation in Canada during 1936. Ottawa, Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, 1937. 40 pp., charts; mimeographed. 
Shows moderate improvement in industrial employment during the calendar 
year covered—a continuation of the favorable trend which, except for a few in- 
tervals, has been evidenced in the last 4 years. 


Achter Bericht der Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermitilung und Arbeitslosenversicherung 
fiir die Zeit vom 1. April 1935 bis zum 31. Marz. 1936. Berlin, 1936. 63 
pp., charts. (Sonderdruck aus dem Reichsarbeitsblatt 1936 Nr. 34.) 

Annual report of the State Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance 

Office in Germany for the fiscal year of 1935-36, including data on unemploy- 

ment, measures to increase employment opportunities, and unemployment benefit 

and relief payments. 
Employment Offices 


Directory of State employment offices. Washington, U. 8S. Employment Service, 
October 1936. 65 pp., mimeographed. 


Selected list of references on the subject of public employment offices. Washington, 
U. S. Employment Service, September 1, 1936. Folder. 


Relief and reemployment: A report of a brief study of the placement of employables 
from relief to work projects and private jobs in New York City. By H. L. 
Lurie. New York, State Department of Labor, Advisory Council to the 
Employment Service, 1936. 59 pp., mimeographed. 

A review of the inter-relationship and work of the Employment Service of New 

York State, the National Reemployment Service, the Emergency Relief Bureau, 

and the Works Progress Administration, in New York City. 


Farm Labor and Farm Tenancy 


Contemporary background of California farm labor. By Paul 8. Taylor and Tom 
Vasey. (Reprinted from Rural Sociology, Baton Rouge, La., December 
1936, pp. 401-419; charts.) 


Landlord and tenant on the cotton plantation. By T. J. Woofter, Jr., and asso- 
ciates. Washington, U. 8. Works Progress Administration, Division of 
Social Research, 1936. 288 pp., maps, charts. (Research Monograph V.) 

This study is essentially a description of one phase of the perplexing problem 

of farm tenancy in the United States, landlord-tenant relations in the Eastern 
Cotton Belt. he analysis is based on information obtained from 646 medium- 
sized and large cotton plantations in the Southeast. Among the specific problems 
considered are the trends of landownership, plantation organization and manage- 
ment, land utilization and the one-crop system, credit and indebtedness, income, 
standards of living, and the mobility of the plantation workers. A realistic 
approach to the problem of rehabilitation and relief is suggested. 


The nation-wide problem of farm tenancy. (In The Congressional Digest, Wash- 
ington, D. é" February 1937, pp. 37-64.) 

Presents factual material on farm tenancy, proposed measures for dealing with 
the problem, pro and con discussions by prominent persons on the possible 
remedial value of Government aid for smal] farm purchasers, and a brief selected 
bibliography. 


Social security for southern farmers. By H. C. Nixon. Chapel Hill, University 

of North Carolina Press, 1936. 8 pp. (Southern Policy Papers No. 2.) 

A general discussion of some measures which should be taken into consideration 
in any plan for social and economic rehabilitation of farming in the South. 


Housing 


European housing policy and practice. By Ernest M. Fisher and Richard U. 
teliff. Washington, Federal Housing Administration, 1936. 101 pp., 
illus. 
_ The conclusions reached after this survey of housing in 10 countries are given 
in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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How the other half is housed: A pictorial record of sub-minimum farm hous: jg ™ 
the South. By Rupert B. Vance. Chapel Hill, University of North Cap. 
lina Press, 1936. 16 pp. (Southern Policy Papers No. 4.) 


Annual review of building permits issued by 58 cities in Canada, 1936 (with com. 
parative data for the years 1920-1935). Ottawa, Department of Trade ang 
Commerce, Bureau of Statistics, 1937. 17 pp., charts; mimeographe: 


Immigration 


The foreign born in the United States. By Dwight C. Morgan. New York, 
American Committee for the Protection of Foreign Born, 100 Fifth Avyenye. 
1936. 82 pp. 

Among the subjects taken up in this pamphlet are immigration; exclusion oj 

Chinese, Japanese, and other aliens; citizenship bars; and deportation. 


World statistics of aliens—a comparative study of census returns, 1910-1920- 193) 
Geneva, Switzerland, International Labor Office (American branch; 734 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.), 1936. 251 pp. (Studies and Reports 
Series O, No. 6.) 

In part I the results of the enumeration and classification of aliens included j, 
the censuses of different countries are analyzed and deductions made. In part [| 
eight international tables are published, the statistics for 1930 relating, in some 
cases, to as many as 141 territories. 


Income 


National income and outlay. By Colin Clark. London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
1937. 304 pp., charts. 

This book takes the place of National Income, 1924-1931, by the same author. 
published in 1932. In a chapter on distribution of the product of industry, the 
author estimates that the proportion of home-produced income in Great Britain 
(excluding government income and income from overseas), distributed in the 
form of wages, was 39.5 percent in 1911, 42.1 in 1924, and 40.5 in 1935. Ina 
chapter on redistribution of income through taxation, it is estimated that ‘‘the 
net effect of taxation and local rates in 1935 can be described as a redistribution 
of £91 millions from the rich to the poor in the form of services, other than those 
provided for from the proceeds of working-class taxation.”’ There is a chapter on 
historical statistics of national income. 


Industrial Accidents and Health 


Accidents and their prevention. By H. M. Vernon, M.D. New York, Macmillan 
Co, 1936. 336 pp., charts, illus. 

A general study of accidents in factories, mines, and the home, on railways, and 

on public roads; the effectiveness of existing preventive measures; and suggested 

methods for further reduction of accident hazards. The importance of the 


human factor is discussed, and special attention is devoted to the mounting 
menace of automobile accidents. 


{Annual report of U. S. Bureau of Mines for fiscal year 1935-36.) Washington, 
1936. 39 pp. (Reprinted from Annual Report of Secretary of the Interior. 


Outlines briefly the activities of the Bureau of Mines in health, safety, and 
other fields. 


The mine foreman’s examination guide, 1937. Charleston, W. Va., Department of 
Mines, 1937. 134 pp. 
The material is presented under the following heads: Mining law (West 
Virginia); first aid; ventilation; instruments and apparatus; gases; fire and 
explosions; electricity; explosives; and general mining practice. 


Occupational-disease legislation in the United States, 1936. Washington, U. 5. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 58 pp. (Bulletin No. 625.) 


Third report of departmental committee appointed |by Secretary of State for the Hon 
Department, Great Britain] to inquire and report as to certain proposed extensions 
of the schedule of industrial diseases to which section 43 of the Workmen's 

ompensation Act, 1925, applies. London, Home Office, 1936. 16 pp. _ 

A discussion of the occurrence and symptoms of Weil’s disease and the con:i- 

tions under which the committee recommended compensation to workers wiv 
have contracted the disease. 
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Industrial Relations 


Decisions and orders of the National Labor Relations Board, Volume I, December 7, 
1935-July 1, 1936. Washington, 1936. 1095 pp. 


First report of the United States Maritime Commission, October 26 to December 31, 
1936. Washington, 1937. 12 pp. 

The United States Maritime Commission, created by the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1986, is required under the terms of that act to report its activities to 
Congress at the beginning of each regular session. As the commission was 
organized on October 26, this report covers only three months and deals chiefly 

' with the erection of its administrative machinery and with its program and plans 
for future activity. One function of the commission is “to determine minimum 
wages, manning scales, and reasonable working conditions aboard ships operating 
under Government subsidy.’’ Acting under that authorization it offered its 
services in the adjustment of the shipping dispute which was in progress on the 
Pacific Coast when the commission was organized. Although its proposal was 
not accepted, the commission instituted official investigations along the lines 
proposed, first on the Pacific Coast and then on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, 
which are still in progress. 


Sixth report of proceedings of Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, covering 
period October 1, 1933, to September 30, 1936. Montreal, Quebec, [19367]. 
llpp. (Also issued as Bulletin No. 13, Industrial Relations Series, of Depart- 
ment of Labor of Canada, Ottawa, 1937.) 


Application des conventions collectives [France]; consequences de leur violation. 
Paris, Union des Syndicats patronaux des Industries textiles de France, 10, 
Rue d’Anjou, 1936. 51 pp. 

A legal and practical study of the laws in France governing collective agree- 
ments, with excerpts f:om the legislation. 


Labor organizations in Great Britain—legislative restrictions. Washington, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 1937. 12 pp. 

Discussion of the principal provisions of the British Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions Act of 1927, dealing chiefly with picketing, definitions of legal and illegal 
strikes, and the regulation of registered unions. Pertinent sections of this act are 
quoted, and reference is also made to political activities as defined in the Act of 


1913 and the limitation on expenditures for political purposes imposed by the 
act of 1927. 


International Labor Conference 


International Labor Conference, twentieth session, 1936: Record of proceedings. 
Geneva, Switzerland, International Labor Office (American branch, 734 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.), 1936. xxxi, 797 pp. 

Contains a complete transcript, in English and French, of the proceedings of the 
conference, and the draft conventions and recommendations adopted. 


Iron and Steel Industry 


Economics of the iron and steel industry. By Carroll R. Daugherty, Melvin G. de 
Chazeau, and Samuel S. Stratton. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Ine., 1937. 1188 Ppa charts; 2 vols. (University of Pittsburgh, Bureau of 
Business Research Monograph No. 6.) 

The main outlines of the study include sections on the background of the 
industry before the N. R. A.; production and pricing problems under the code; and 
labor conditions and labor relations under the code. It is estimated that the 
code’s wage provisions had the effect directly and indirectly of raising the wage 
rates of common labor about 40 percent, of higher-paid labor about 29 percent, 
and of salaried workers about 20 percent. The authors state that compliance 
with wage provisions was relatively thorough and complete. The provisions 
relating to hours were complied with less adequately but the record of compliance 
is described as creditable. In respect to labor relations and the development of 
industrial democracy and peace in the industry, the authors hold that the code’s 
provisions relating to collective bargaining, combined with the provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act, resulted in a start toward replacing “fundamental 
autocracy”’ with “real democracy.” 
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Labor Legislation 


State labor laws for women—hours, home work, prohibited or regulated occupations 
seats, minimum wage. By Florence P. Smith. Washington, U. 8. Women, 
mg 1937. 93 pp., charts. (Bulletin No. 144—revision of Bullet, 
No. 98.) 


Minimum Wage 


Selected articles on minimum wages and maximum hours. Compiled and edited by 
Egbert Ray Nichols and Joseph H. Baccus. New York, H. W. Wilson Co 
1936. 461 pp. (The Handbook Series IV, Vol. 6.) 

A compilation, for debate and reference purposes, of court decisions, speec)es jp 

Congress, official publications, and magazine and newspaper articles and editoria\s 
dealing with legal minimum wages and maximum hours. The material is arrange; 
in two parts, and is so presented as to furnish debate material on both sides of the 
controversial question of legal regulation of working conditions. Part | deals 
with the subjects from the viewpoint of political science, while part II takes the 
economic approach. Separate bibliographies are presented for minimum wages 
and maximum hours, and relevant court decisions are cited. 


Minimum-salary laws for teachers. Washington, National Education Association, 
Committee on Tenure, January 1937. 38 pp. 

r Presénts the different types of existing minimum-salary laws for teachers in 20 

States and gives some information on their operation. These laws are represented 

as constitutional and equitable, and as having made for better teaching iy 

numerous school systems. 


National Recovery Administration 


The National Recovery Administration. Message from the President of the United 
States transmitting a report on the operation of the National Recovery 
Administration, which has been prepared by those members of the Com- 
mittee of Industrial Analysis who have no official relationship to the Govy- 
ernment. Washington, 1937. xii, 193 pp. (House Document No. 158, 
75th Cong., Ist sess.) 

Conclusions relating to labor are reviewed in this issue. 


Negro in Industry 


National conference on problems of the Negro and Negro youth. Washington, U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 515, reprint from 
February 1937 Monthly Labor RB) 


A selected list of books byand about the Negro. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, 1936. 9 pp. 
The section devoted to economic and social problems includes references to 
material on Negro’ workers. 


Nutrition 


The problem of nutrition. Geneva, League of Nations, 1936. In 4 parts. 

The 4 parts of this report cover, respectively: I, Interim report of the mixed 
committee on the problem of nutrition; II, Report on the physiological bases of 
nutrition; III, Nutrition in various countries; IV, Statistics of food production, 
consumption, and prices. 


Occupations 


Books about jobs—a bibliography of occupational literature. By Willard E. Parker. 
Chicago, American Library Association (for National Occupational Con- 
ys 551 Fifth ‘Avenue, New York City), 1936. 402 pp. (Preliminary 
edition. 

About 8,000 references are listed, under 28 general headings and some 600 job 
classifications. 


Index to vocations. Compiled by Willodeen Price and Zelma E. Ticen. New 
York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1936. 106 pp. 
Sources of information are given for 1,800 vocations. 
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What about jobs? By Theodore Barrett. Los Angeles, City School District, Div- 
ision of a and Curriculum, 1936. 257 pp. (School Publication 
No. 285. 

Prepared for the use of pupils, teachers, and counselors in senior high schools, 
with a view to aiding in the problem of vocational choices and adjustments. 
Discusses the job situation today; preparing for, getting, and succeeding in a job; 
the traits that make a successful personality; and various phases of employer- 
employee relations. 


Usual occupations of workers eligible for Works Program employment in the United 
States, January 15, 19386. Washington, U. 8. Works Progress Administra- 
tion, Division of Social Research, 1937. 110 pp. 


Old-Age Pensions 


Old age aid legislation and costs. A study of facts prepared by a special study 
committee in collaboration with the California State Chamber of Commerce. 
(San Francisco, California State Chamber of Commerce?], 1937. 11 pp., 
charts, mimeographed. 

On the basis of data available from various sources, endeavors to arrive at 
estimates of the possible costs in California involved in legislation relative to care 
of the aged, under the Federal Social Security Act and under suggested liberalized 
provisions of the law. 


The Townsend Plan: National recovery program. Washington, D. C., Old Age 
Revolving Pensions, Ltd., 1936. 95 pp., diagrams, illus. 2d ed. 
An explanation of the plan. 


Personnel Management 


The aim and purpose of a labor department [in an industrial plant]. By J. H. Full- 
wood. London, Institute of Labor Management, 52 Grosvenor Gardens, 


S. W. 1, 1936. 10 pp. (Labor Management Pamphlet No. 1.) 
Discusses the place and value of a personnel department in an establishment 
employing a considerable number of workers. 


Manual for leaders of foremanship conferences together with discussion outlines. By 


rs O. Beckman. Washington, U. S. Works Progress Administration, 1937. 
128 pp. 


Seniority in promotion and discharge—a list of references. Washington, U. S. 
Department of Labor Library, March 4, 1937. 4 pp., mimeographed. 


Salaries, wages and labor relations. By J. O. Hopwood. New York, Ronald 
Press Co., 1937. 124 pp., charts. 
A study of job analysis and classification, and pay roll administration, from the 
point of view of corporation management. 


Prices 


Prices in Canada and other countries, 1936. Ottawa, Department of Labor, 1937. 
23 pp., chart. 


An annual report of Shanghai commodity prices, 1935. Shanghai, National Tariff 
Commission, {1936?]. 132 pp., charts. (In Chinese and English.) 
In addition to detailed wholesale-price statistics for Shanghai, indexes of 
wholesale prices are given for Canton, Changsha, Hankow, Nanking, Tientsin, 
and Tsingtao, and cost-of-living index numbers for Tientsin and Peiping. 


Relief Measures and Statistics 


Report of the President of the United States to the Congress, of the operations under 
the.Emergency Relief Appropriation..Act of 1935 and the Emergency Relief 
— Act of 1936, as of December 31, 1936. Washington, 1937. 

pp. 


Almost entirely statistical, showing disbursements by type of project, by 
organization, by State, etc. 


Experience of the Emergency Relief Commission with relief administration in Con- 
necticut. Hartford, Connecticut Emergency Relief Commission, 1937. 173 
pp., charts, illus. 
views experience with unemployment relief, work-relief projects, and work 

of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
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A prognosis of the New Britain case load: An analysis of 527 outdoor relief cage, 
active in February and March 1936. By George A. Fogg. Hartford, Co». 
necticut Emergency Relief Commission, 1936. Various paging; mimeo. 
graphed. 

The primary purpose of the study was “the appraisal of a group of relief case, 
with respect to their ability to become self-supporting in the near future.” {),. 
analysis was concerned mainly with the identification and measurement of | 
ditions affecting employment and employability. 


Aid to the needy blind [in the District of Columbia], March 1 to September 30, 1:)3; 
Washington, District of Columbia Board of Public Welfare, Public Assist anc¢ 
Division, 1936. 9 pp., chart; mimeographed. 


Biennial report of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, covering the perio, 
July 1, 1934, through June 30, 1936. Chicago, [1936?]. 229 pp., maps 
charts. 

Unemployment relief in Illinois, occupational characteristics of persons | 
relief, and old-age assistance and relief, are among the subjects reported upon 


Social welfare service in Kansas, 1936. Topeka, Kansas Emergency Relief Com. 
mittee, 1937. 123 pp., charts, illus. (KERC Bulletin No. 380.) 
Includes information on the Civilian Conservation Corps, unemployment 
relief, poor farms, Negro relief, and steps taken to assist farmers under Feder) 
rural-rehabilitation legislation. 


/ON- 


Nebraska survey of social resources—summary. Lincoln, State Child Welfare 
Bureau, 1936. 99 pp., mimeographed. 

Contains data on Nebraska social-security legislation, State provision for old- 
age assistance, blind assistance, and care of dependent children, developed fron 
a survey of State institutions and of local public and private social agencies, 
Intended to serve as a basis for ‘‘more intelligent planning for public welfar 


Causes and consequences: A study of rural relief in relation to county backgrounds, 
By Paul H. Landis and Rachmiel Forschmiedt. Pullman, Wash., Washingio: 
State College, Rural Sociology Research Laboratory, 1936. 17 pp., charts; 
mimeographed. (Rural Relief Series, No. 1.) 

A study of relief in five counties of Washington, made by Washington State 
College in cooperation with the Federal Works Progress Administration. Th. 
purpose of the study was to discover some of the weaknesses of the regions covered 
and their resources, with a view to the working out of means of remedying t!: 
conditions making relief necessary. 


Inter-agency service of the Family Welfare Association of America: A selected lis! »/ 
family welfare agencies which have agreed to give service to other agencies liste 
New York, Family Welfare Association of America, 130 E. 22d Street, 1037. 
112 pp. (28th ed.) 


The Federal transient program for boys in Southern California. By George ! 
Outland. (Reprinted from Social Forces, Chapel Hill, N. C., March 130, 
pp. 427-432.) 
Describes the organization and work of the unified Social Welfare Department 
for Boys in Southern California. 


Theses and studies on the problem of transiency and homelessness. New York 
Committee on Care of Transient and Homeless, 1270 Sixth Avenue, November 
19, 1936. 4 pp., mimeographed. 


The Relief Act, 1935: Report of Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relic! 
March 31, 1936. Ottawa, Department of Labor of Canada, 1936. 36 pp., 
chart. 

In addition to information relative to the administration of the Relief Act, 1935 

the report contains statements on expenditures under the relief acts of 1930 to 1934. 


Annual report of the London County Council, 1935: Vol. I, part II, Public assistance. 
London, 1937. 89 pp., charts. 

Activities for the year ending March 31, 1936, in administration of the various 
forms of public assistance in the county of London. Among the recommendations 
of the London County Council is one requesting removal of the disqualification 
of inmates of poor-law institutions for the receipt of old-age pensions. ic 
council makes the point that institutions afford the best means of caring for many 
infirm and ill persons in receipt of pensions, and that by continuing to receive 
their pensions such persons could pay for their own maintenance in the institutions 
and have a small ‘comfort allowance”’ in addition. 
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Social Security (General) 


Regulations 91, relating to the employees’ tax and the employers’ tax, under Title VIII 
' of the Social Security Act. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
1936. 54 pp. 


A preliminary report of the social security survey, a project sponsored by the Georgia 

' State Department of Public Welfare in cooperation with the Works Progress 

Administration. [Atlanta?], 1936. 22 pp. 

Contains estimates of the probable cost of care of the aged and of dependent 
children in Georgia, based upon data obtained from relief authorities, almshouses, 
etc.; and an examination of the various State agencies from the point of view of 
determining how they would fit into the administration of a social] security program. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


Annual report of the Tennessee Valley Authority, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1936. Washington, 1936. 377 pp., map, illus. 
Includes data on labor policies, wages paid to employees of the Authority, 
training of employees, etc. 


The TVA and economic security in the South. By T. Levron Howard. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1936. 11 pp. (Southern Policy 
Papers, No. 7.) 

Discusses the functions of the Tennessee Valley Authority which should improve 
the general well-being of people in the South. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Characteristics of the labor market in Alabama related to the administration of unem- 
ployment compensation. By Burton R. Morley. Tuscaloosa, University of 
Alabama, Bureau of Business Research, 1937. 115 pp. (Printed Series 
No. 1.) 

The four parts of this study deal respectively with the industrial and occupa- 
tional character of the State; industrial and occupational tendencies; seasonality, 
migration, and labor turn-over; and the administration of unemployment com- 
pensation. 


Report of Governor’s [Connecticut] Commission on Unemployment Compensation. 
Hartford, 1936. 126 pp. 

The text of the Connecticut bill to provide unemployment compensation is 
given, with running comment on its terms, discussions of the merits of different 
plans for such compensation, and pertinent data on employment, pay rolls, 
earnings of workers, etc. 


Unemployment-assistance guide [Great Britain], 1936-87 edition. By G. Grant 
McKenzie. London, Labor Publications Department, Smith Square, 8. W. 1, 
1936. 55 pp. 

A guide to operations under the 1936 regulations for unemployment assistance 
in Great Britain. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Hours and earnings before and after the N. R. A. By Witt Bowden. Washington, 
U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 24 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 496, 
reprint from January 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Union scales of wages and hours in the building trades, May 15, 1936. By Florence 
Peterson and C. F. Rauth. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1937. 46 pp., charts. (Bulletin No. 626.) 


Entrance rates and full-time hours of common laborers employed by cities, September 
moe Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 31 pp. (Bulle- 
tin No. 627.) 
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Employment in hotels and restaurants. By Harriet A. Byrne. Washington, | s 
Women’s Bureau, 1936. 105 pp. (Bulletin No. 123.) 

A survey, made in 1934, of wages, hours, and working conditions in hotels ang 
restaurants in 20 States. In addition to wage rates, data on earnings an: ¢}) 
amount of gratuities are given, and practices characteristic of the employ) ent 
such as the required purchasing and laundering of uniforms, are discussed. ),, 
survey was made by the Women’s Bureau at the request of the Hotel and 
taurant Employees’ International Alliance and was undertaken primari!\ ;, 


develop factual data for use in rehearings on the codes for the hotel and restatiran; 
industries. 


Wage and hour legislation for the South. By H. M. Douty. Chapel Hill, Univer. 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1937. 26 pp.; brief bibliography. 
Attempts to answer the question as to what can be done to attain fair minim im. 
labor standards in southern industry. 


Canadian-American industry—a study in international investment. By Herbert 
Marshall, Frank A. Southard, Jr., and Kenneth W. Taylor. New Haven. 
Yale University Press (for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Division of Economics and History), 1936. 360 pp., charts. 

Although this volume is not concerned primarily with questions directly affect- 
ing labor, there are discussions of comparative wage rates and labor costs 
Canada and the United States, of wages and labor policies in branch establis!- 
ments, and of the extent of labor displacement in the United States resulting 
from the establishment of branch plants and from the investment of American 
capital in Canada. 


Wages and hours of labor in Canada, 1929, 1935, and 1936. Ottawa, Department 
of Labor, 1937. 152 pp. (Wages and Hours of Labor Report No. 20; 
supplement to January 1937 Labor Gazette.) 

Data from this report are published in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review 


Loénestatistisk drsbok for Sverige, 1935. Stockholm, Socialstyrelsen, 1936. 4 
pp., map, charts. 
Annual general report on wages in Sweden giving statistics for 1935 and earlie: 
vears. Printed in Swedish with table of contents and résumé in French. 


Women in Industry 


Employment of women in Delaware. Washington, U. 8. Women’s Bureau, 1936. 
13 pp., mimeographed. 

One of the series of studies of working conditions of women, by States, pub- 
lished by the Women’s Bureau. This study of employment of women in Delaware 
covered 90 establishments in 18 cities and towns. Data on wages and hours of 
labor in May 1936 are given for the principal woman-employing industries of the 
State, of which the textile industry and the manufacture of men’s cotton garments 


are the most important; for laundries; and for department and limited-price 
retail stores. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and Canada, 1/).'' 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 10 pp. (Serial No 
R. 500, reprint from January 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


General Reports 


Report of the Government of the District of Columbia for the year ended June 30, 1:/.'0. 
__ Washington, District of Columbia Board of Commissioners, 1936. 203 pp. 
Presents reports from the various departments of the District Government 

including the Department of Public Welfare, and data on compensation paid to 

injured District employees. 


Statistical summary of changes in employment, pay rolls, man-hours, cost of living, 
and building construction [in Illinois] during the peer 1936 [with comparative 
data for earlier years). By Peter T. Swanish. Chicago, Illinois Department 


of Labor, Division of Statistics and Research, [1937?]. 56 pp., charts. 
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| Biennial report of the Commissioner of Labor of Nevada, for the period July 1, 


1934, to June 30, 1936, inclusive. Carson City, 1936. 30 pp. 
Gives data on the collection of wage claims, wage scales in mining camps, 
prison labor, and activities of employment offices, together with information on 


' existing State labor laws and recommendations by the commissioner for new 


legislation. 


Twenty-first biennial report of the New Hampshire Bureau of Labor, for the fiscal 
period ending June 30, 1936. Concord, 1936. 114 pp. 
Industrial accidents, factory inspection, unemployment compensation, and 
other matters dealt with by the Bureau of Labor are reported upon, and directories 
of manufacturers and labor organizations in the State are provided. 


Census of employable workers in urban and rural non-farm areas of Pennsylvania, 
1934. Harrisburg, State Emergency Relief Administration, 1936. 69 pp. 
Employment status, duration of unemployment, occupational shift (ages and 
occupa and wages are the major subjects under which the statistics are 
presented. 


First annual report of the Department of Labor of South Carolina, for the period 
June 1, 1936, to January 1, 1937. Columbia, 1937. 67 pp. 

Contains statistics of employment, wages, and number of days of plant opera- 
tion, for all industries, by counties; a directory of the principal industries of the 
State and special directories of the textile industry and cotton-seed-oil mills; 
and information on inspections made of various classes of industries. 


Statistisch jaarboek der gemeente Amsterdam, 1934-1935—tweede deel. Amsterdam, 
Bureau van Statistiek, 1937. 186 pp. (In Dutch and French.) 

The second part of a general statistical year book for the city of Amsterdam. 
The data cover employment and unemployment, employment-service activities, 
wage rates on public works, strikes and lock-outs, industrial accidents, social 
insurance, prices, cost of living, etc., in 1935 and earlier years. 


Wirtschaftsstatistisches Jahrbuch 1936. Vienna, Kammer fiir Arbeiter und 
Angestellte, 1936. 592 pp. 
Textual and statistical presentation of data on wages, hours of labor, unemploy-* 
ment, prices, cost of living, etc., in Austria. 


Canada 1937: The official handbook of present conditions and recent progress. Ottawa, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1937. 191 pp., charts, illus. 

In the section devoted to labor, the Dominion and Provincial labor offices are 
described and data are given on occupations, the labor movement, employment, 
old-age pensions, and unemployment-relief measures. Other subjects of labor 
interest dealt with in the volume are production, nationa! income, and wholesale 
and retail prices. 


liikealan toimihenkiléiden olot vuonna 1935. Helsinki, Socialiministerié, 1936. 
41 pp. 

Report on labor conditions of employees of commercial establishments in Fin- 
land in 1935, including statistics of employment by occupation, salary, education, 
age, sex, and family status. In Finnish and Swedish with tables also in French 
and a French résumé. 


Statistical abstract for the United Kingdom for each of the 15 years 1913 and 1922 to 
1935. London, Board of Trade, 1937. 426 pp. (Cmd. 5353.) 

Subjects of general labor interest for which statistical data are given include 
number engaged in industry; number of workers insured under health- and unem- 
ployment-insurance systems, and old-age benefits; trade-union membership, 
income and expenditure; strikes and lock-outs; wages and cost of living; industrial 
accidents and workmen’s compensation; and housing. 


Statistiek van het gemeentepersoneel [der Gemeente ’s-Gravenhage], 1935. The 
Hague, Statistisch Bureau, 1936. 61 pp., charts. 

Report on municipal employment in The Hague in 1935, including information 
on wages, family allowances, incidence of specified diseases among the workers, 
and absences on account of iJlness. French translations of the table of contents 
and some of the table heads are supplied. 


Annual report on the social and economic progress of the people of Hong Kong, 1935. 
Og [Colonial Office], 1936. 53 pp., map. (Colonial Reports, Annual, 
0. 1775.) 
Average rates of wages paid and the number of working hours are shown for 
specified occupations and industries, and there is a short discussion of housing. 
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Norges jernbaner, 1935-386. Oslo, Hovedstyret for Statsbanene, 1937. 104)». 

Annual statistical report for the railways in Norway during the fiscal! eq, 
1935-36, including data on personnel, industrial accidents and diseases, anq 
pension and relief funds. Printed in Norwegian with French translations 0! the 
table of contents and some table heads. 


Statistisk-pkonomisk oversikt over dret 1936. Oslo, Norway, Statistiske Central! yr§. 
1937. 72pp., charts. 
Production, changes in prices and cost of living, and unemployment are aiony 
the topics covered in this review of the economic situation in Norway in | 936. 
French translations of the preface and table of contents are provided. 


Statistical register [South Australia], 1984-35. Adelaide, Statistical Office, 1936 
Various paging. 
The section on factories contains statistics of employment, wages, and ap. 
prenticeship. 


Socialist upbuilding of the U. S. S. R. Moscow, Gosplan, 1936. 719 pp. (In 
Russian.) 

Statistical year book for the Soviet Republic, giving data on employment, wages, 
working hours, social insurance, education and training of workers, labor unions, 
apprenticeship, extent of piece work, racial composition of labor forces, and other 
information of interest in connection with labor. 


—— drsbok fér Stockholms stad, 1986. Stockholm, Statistiska Kontor, 1936, 
pp. 

The subjects covered in this statistical year book for the city of Stockholm, 
Sweden, include public works, wages, unemployment, activities of the city unem- 
0 pane commission, prices and cost of living, housing, cooperative societies 
and public assistance. Some of the statistics in the volume, as those on cost of 
living and unemployment, are brought down to 1936, but the greater part are for 
1935 and earlier years. French translations are given for the table of contents, 
table heads, and some footnotes. 
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